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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Governments of India publish, on an average, a volume every fouir 
days. From reports aflecting the entire Empire to accounts of local drain¬ 
age, from the opinions of the ablest officers to the cost of a ctUcha bye-road 
in a frontier province, every thing Cuds a place in these publications. 
There is scarcely a subject connected with Indian Administration m 
which they do not exhaust official knowledge, fl'heie is no officer in * 
country who may not obtain from them, in reference to his special task, 
all the advautnge.s of experieii(5c. The information thus vast is, how¬ 
ever, widely scattered. The Records of one rresidency are scarcely 
known in another. The books are not very readily procurable, and above 
all they are, like all other blue books, dry, ill digested, and overlaid with 
detail. It costs an hour to find a fact, and in India men who care about 
facts cannot spare hours. 


The object of the Editor is to remove this defect, to do for the official in¬ 
formation of India what Sir. Leone Levi is doing fur the blue books of Eng¬ 
land. The Aiiuals comprise every fact, and almo.sb every opinion of im¬ 
portance, in the Records of the year. A copious Index enables the reader 
instantly to refer to the sutijcct of which he is in search, and any peculia¬ 
rity of opinion and even of style is carefully retained. 

A word may bo nccessaiy on the arrangement adopted. It is intended 
that the most important subject should have the largest space, but in 
estimating the relative importance of the Records the Editor has been 
compelled to rely on his own judgment. Usually all subjects of imperial 
interest have the preference, statistics occupy the next place, and subjects 
purely historical the last. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES. 

1864-66. 

Judicial.— Civil Justice .—The Judicial year was the year 
1864. The number ol oiiginal suits and appeals instituted 
was 66,732 which exceeded that lor any year since 1867, 
excluding the exceptional y^ear 1861. The number of mis¬ 
cellaneous cases instituted was 147,978,—a still larger in¬ 
crease. 21,992 suits were instituted in the Non-Hegulatiob dis¬ 
tricts and 6,331 in Small Cause Courts. Thus the total Civil 
litigation was 243,033 cases against 196,390 in 1863, for the 
disposal of which there were 146,Covenanted and Uncoven- 
auted officers. Of the regular suits finally disposed ol, 60 
l)er cent, were decided on their merits, 22 per cent, on con¬ 
fession of judgm'ent, 12 per cent, adjusted or withdiawn, 9 
per cent, ex pmie, 4 per cent, on default, and 3 per cent, by 
aibitration. The aggregate value oi original suits and ap{>eals 
disposed of was Rs. 1,79,08,027, and the costs Rs. 19,78,630. 
The average value of each suit was Rs. 274, and the average 
cost Rs. 30. There were 96,446 applications for the execution 
of decrees, of which 76,428 were disposed of; 29 per cent, of these 
were fully exeouted,and 21 per cent, executed in part. The Reven¬ 
ue Authorities decided 17,135 rent cases of which 13 per cent, 
were a})pealed ; 43 per cent, of appeals were reversed or modified. 
473 persons were imprisoned for debts amounting to R|. 4,48,1.41. 
A sum of Rs. 2,26,255, which left a surplus alter payment of all 
establishments of Rs. 78,227, was realized as tulubanah. The 
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value of stamps filed in the judges’ and subordinate courts was 
Rs. 8,66,724 ; tjie cost of salaries and establishments was Rs. 
9,79,092. The net value of the stamps filed in the Sudiier 
Court was Rs. 92,826, while the total cost of the Court amount¬ 
ed tx> Rs. 3,20,017. 'ihe regular appeals pending in the 
Sudder Court decreased from 360 to 49, and the special appeals 
frOm 2,069 to 47^ as compared with 1863, most of the pend¬ 
ing cases being JP less than three months’ standing. In the 
three Small Cause Courfs of Benares, Allahabad and Agra, 
there were 6,33l suits instituted against 6,681 in 1863. The 
total income from stamps in these Courts amounted to Rs. 
46,687,5 and the total cost of the Courts and their establish¬ 
ments was Rs. 43,699, the net gain to Government has been 
Rs. 2,988. Fuller particulars will be found at page 406 of 
Volume IX. 

Criminal Justice. —95,940 persons were brought to trial 
against 81,601 in 1863. This increase of crime was in a great 
measure attributable to the high price of food. Petty offences 
and offences against property increased in a higher ratio than 
other crimes. In the Magistrates’ Courts the cases of 94,149 
persons were disposed of on trial against 79,631 in 1863. 
Of these 68 per cent, were convicted or committed to the 
Sessions, and 41 per cent, acquitted. In non-bailable 
offences 56 per cent, were convicted. The employment 
of Honorary Magistrates proved successful. The increase 
in petty litigation was niainly due to the exemption from 
stamp of all petitions relating to bailable offences. 18,238 
persons were sentenced to imprisonment, against 18,079 in 
1863. Of these 10,986 were sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, 879 to simple imprisonment, anil 6,373 to imj)ri8onineut 
and fine. Fines were imposed upon 28,214 persons, to the 
amount of Rs. 3,99,124, of which 58 per cent, was realized. 
2,167 persons were sentenced to be whipped ; of these 506 were 
juveniles and 1,923 were whipped as sole punishment on first 
conviction of theft or like offences. The Whipping Act pre¬ 
vented the almost certain moral deterioration of nearly 2,000 
persons convicted for the first time. There were 1,671 cases 
and 3,382 persons committed to the Sessions, as contrasted 
with 1,419 cases and 2,751 persons in 1863. Of the persons dis- 
jmsed of 74 per cent, were convicted. The evidence of 2,58,991 
witnesses was taken, of whom 95 per cent, were dismissed on 
the first day, 4 per cent, after 2 days’ attendance, and 1 per 
cent, after 3 days. .. The average duration of each trial 
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waa 12 (lays. In the Magistrates’ Courts fines to the 
extent of Bs. 40,184 were directed to be paid to the injured 
parties, in compensation for loss or damage sfistained; 34 per 
cent, of this amount was realized. In the Sessions Judges’ 
Courts Rs. 6,717 were similarly imposed, of which 6 per cent, 
was realized. 1,431 Sessions’ trials and 2,427 appeals were 
disposed of by the 18 Sessions Judges. them were passed 
92 sentences of death, which were refeAd for confirmation, 
169 of transportation for life, 40 for mor^haii 14 years, and 
160 for more than 7 years; 206 of rigorous and 2 of simple 
imprisonment and 1 of imprisonment with fine from 14 to 7 
years ; 630 of rigorous imprisonment and 84 of imprisonment 
with fine from 6 to 3 years, 514 criminal trials and 178 
miscellaneous cases were disposed of by the Court of Nizamut 
Adawlut. The average duration of each trial was 16 days. 
The sentences of death passed by that Court were 61 against 
60 in 1863, of transportation for life 11 against 17, of transport¬ 
ation from 7 to 14 years SO against 12, of imprisonment above 
5 and under 10 years 14 against l-S, and under 5 years 104 
against 60. In the Ajmere and Mhairwara districts the 
number of persons for trial was 2,260, as compared with 2,489 
in 1863. This decrease was confined to persons accused of 
heinous ofiFences. 6a per cent, of the persons tried were con¬ 
victed. Almost the whole amount of the fines imposed was 
realized. , 15 cases committed for trial, and 22 appeals, 
were disposed of by the Commissioner and Sessions Judge. 
In the Terni district the number of persons for disposal amount¬ 
ed to 103, as compared with 132 in 1863 The number of 
offences committed increased from 241 to '250 ; of which 95 
were bailable, and 155 non-bailable. 


, Police .—The total nutnber of ofiPences cognizable by the 
Police, reported was 69,010. The number of persons arrested 
was 78,466 of whom 24,629 were brought to trial. Of these, 
34,806 were acquitted. There was an increase in all offences 
against life and property except robbery by administration 
of poison. There were 295 murders against 243 in 1863, 477 
against 345 daooritees and robberies, 14,060 lurking house- 
trespasses and 30,848 against 26,189 thefts. The value of 
property stolen was Rs. 10,22,800 against Rs. 9,86,067 and of 
property recovered Rs. 3,17,936 against Rs. 2,40,208. Distress 
occasioned by the high price of food was the main cause of this 
increase of crime. There was still much to be accomplished 
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before the present police system could be pronounced satisfactory 
with regard to^the detection and prevention of crime. The 
morale of the pmice had greatly improved. 

Jails .—The total number of prisoners was 60,155 against 
68,346 in 1863. The total expenditure was Es. 6,94,536. The 
average cost of each prisoner was Rs. 44-6-4, being an increase 
of„ Ks. 6-8-2 over the previous year. Full particulars will be 
found at page 376bf Volume IX. 

Revenue.— iand—The season was favourable, the average 
jrain-fall being 39'3 inches. The demand was Rs.3,90,39,783 
against 3,90,52,795 in 1863. This small decrease was owing 
to the grant of jageers to Rajahs Sheoraj Singh and Jus- 
want Rao and to the appropriation of lands for the railway. 
The collections were Rs. 3,86,06,346. The outstanding bal¬ 
ances were reduced to 33:|^ lakhs, nearly 5 lakhs having been 
collected and 16^ lakhs remitted. Since the close of the official 
year 16 lakhs had been adjusted. The demand on account of 
revenue not on the rent-roll was Rs. 11,49.494, and llie collec¬ 
tions Rs. 10,34,937. The number of dustuks issued, 1,05,9 12, was 
rather less than in the previous year. 3 sales of land, 12 farms, 
14 transfers and 6 sequestrations on account of arrears of re¬ 
venue, took place. This, together with the very large per¬ 
centage of collections, showed the lightness of the Government 
demand. The number of suits under Act X. of 1869 was 54,409 
agaiust 45,350 in 1863. This was chiefly attributable to the 
increased facilities afforded to the people by the Tuhseelee 
Courts, which continued to be popular. In the Non-Regulation 
districts 1,828 summary suits were instituted, an increase of 674 
over the previous year. The number of proprietary and- Mal- 
goozaree mutations of land was 34,688 against 32,297 in 1662-63. 
The Sayer revenue increased from Rs. 91,766 to Rs. J,14,991. 
The sale of confiscated estates fetched Rs. 7,46,544. Some 
estates in Rohilcund sold at 18 years’purchase, a proof of the 
moderation of the Government demand and of the prosperity of 
the people. The total number of business cases disposed of was 
3,53,423 showing an increase of 39,292 and the percentage of 
the expense of collection was Rs. 2-12-2. The number of cases 
pending at the end of the year was 33,662. The total demand 
on account of land revenue in Ajmere and Mhairwara was Rs. 
3,84,909, of which all but Rs. 1,435 was realized. The fall of 
rain was scanty, but the necessary repairs to irrigation works 
having been completed before the setting in of the rains, the crops 
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were generally :good, aUhongh prices remained very high, in 
consequence of- the scarcity in neighbouring disjjjricts. 

With regard' to Settlement operations, the assessments in 
SeharuDj)ore were revised and many complicated claims to pro¬ 
prietary right adjusted. In this district, as in Mozuffurnuggur 
and Booluudshuhur, the assessments were being adapted to a 
permanent settlement,’ and the statements remodelled with re¬ 
ference to the amalgamation of the Road, School, and D&fc 
cesses. In Bijnour, Budaon, Furruckabad and Etah, the mea¬ 
surements and preparation of the preliminary papers were in 
progress. In Jhansie the measurements had been revised and 
the final statements were being prepared. In Jaloun the re¬ 
cords were being completed, Putwarees’ circles arranged and 
appeals against new assessments examined. Assessments and 
the preparation of records of rights were proceeding in Lullnt- 
pore. in Goruckpore the settlements of circles V. and VI. 
were being completed. In Meerut, the village measurements 
were expected to be completed by the end of January. Data 
for the preparation of assessment rates were being collected. 
The Gurhwal Settlement was completed, and the report was in 
the hands of the Commissioner. The result of the assessment 
was an increase of Rs. 27,446 on the former jumma, making the 
revised demand Rs. 96,626. In Kumaon, the khusreh measure¬ 
ments were being made. In Bareilly and Azimgurb, operations 
were about to commence. These operations cost rather more 
than 13 lakhs. About 23 lakhs more will be .required to com¬ 
plete the settlements. 

From November 1863 to August 1864, the price of cotton 
at the i»iincipal marts was Rs, 30 to Rs. 40 a maund. In Sep¬ 
tember it began to fall, in consequence of rumours of peace in 
America ; and by the end of October it was Rs. 18 to Its. 22. 
The quantity of land under cotton cultivation was said to be 
1,730,634 acres, which, had the season been favourable, would 
have produced nearly two million maunds ; but, owing to the 
scarcity of rain, the actual out-turn was only 1,65,000 maunds. 
The increased cotton area was obtained chiefly by the displace¬ 
ment of the autumnal crops, but the prices of other produce 
were not materially affected. The native manufacture of cotton 
was generally depressed, and the trade in European fabrics 
brisker. As prices fell, however, it was believed that the trade 
of- the local manufacturer would revive ; and although in the 
finer fabrics India could not at present compete with England, 
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the coarser and heavier articles could be produced at a much 
lower rate in this country. 

Customs .—The total receipts were Rs. 99,49,942 of which 
Rs. 44,83,390 were from the North-Western Provinces. The 
receipts from Salt were Rs. 86,67,900 and from Sugar Rs. 
13,48,981. This shows an increase in total receipts of Rs. 
7,28,089. 

The Income-Tax was levied at 3 per cent, in 1863-64 instead 
of at 4 per cent, as in 1862-63. The number of persons taxed 
was 39,906 against 41,055 and the amount of the tax Rs. 
16,60,029 against Rs. 22,71,263. 

Stamps .—The receipts were Rs. 23,75,760, giving an in¬ 
crease of Rs. 1,08,974 in the gross receipts and Rs. 98,933 in 
the net receipts. 88,618 papers were impressed at the Allaha¬ 
bad Stamping Press and the receipts were Rs. 15,895. 

Excise .—There was an increase in receipts of Rs. 3,44,851, 
although the receipts from still head duty had diminished. The 
increase was chiefly exhibited in License Fees; the shops for 
the retail of liquor, which were strictly limited iq number, 
having been put up to auction. There was an increase of a 
lakh of rupees on drugs, and half a lakh on opium. 

The total revenue for the official year was ;— 



1863-04. 

1864-65. 


Rs. 

Rs. , 

Land Revenue, Current, 

Ditto ditto Outstanding Balances, ... 

3,84,41,703 

3,83,29,580 

8,88,924 

6,96,492 

£20186) *** ••• 

17,24,841 

21,10,9481 

Income-Tax,... 

17,61,872 

14,59,278 

3tamps, 

20,72,778 

22,87,367 

Customs, 

43,75,103 

44,83,390 

Customs under Act XXXI. of 1861, 

1,43,418 

1,53,217 

Total, Rs. 

4,94,08,639 

4,95,20,267 


If we add the receipts from the sale of confiscated lands, Sayer 
and surplus Tulubanah, (which are given for the Revenue years 
of 1863-64 and 1862-63,) we have a total of Rs. 5,04,10,345 
against Rs. 5,01,11,840. 




Education. —Tlje progress made was satisfactory. The number of students on the rolls of the 
three Colleges of Agra, Bareilly and Benares was 204, the average daily attendance 170 and the 
expenditure Rs. 75,341. Of the candidates sent up to Calcutta, the whole of those for the Entrance 
Examination, 23 in number; 5 out of 9 for the First Examination in Arts, and the only two for the 
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in more than one instance schools of the middle, or Anglo-vernacular, class were established and parti- 
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Grants-ia-aid amounting to Ee. 80,936 were given to 72 Ineti- 
tutions. Three iakhe and seventy thousand volumes of books 
were printed for, or purchased by, the Department of Public 
Instruction. Most of these were in the Vernacular, and their 
average cost was 1^ anna per volume. 1,85,470 books were 
sold. 

Public Works. —^The Public Works Department proper 
was divided into three circles of superintendence, and advant¬ 
age was found from this in the improved working ot the Depart¬ 
ment, At Allahabad Rs. 65,000 were spent on Block No. I. 
of the Public offices and about Ks. 53,000 on Block No. IL 
The Presbyterian Church was com|)leted at a erst of lis. 
63,000. Forty out ol the 60 miles of the Agra and Bombay 
road between Goonah and Beoura were covered with kunkur 
lateiite or disentegrated trap. The Superintendent considered 
that the reason traffic did not take the new line was the absence 
of chowkees and semis. The contract system had worked sat- 
islactorily. The approximate expenditure of the entire depart¬ 
ment was Rs. 66,20,487 ol which Rs. 13,21,391 was for establ¬ 
ishment. 

Imgalion WorlcB .—The income from the Ganges Canal was 
Rs. 9,86,410 against Rs. 7,73,390, (the largest then known,) in 
the pievious year, an increase of 28 per cent. Tliis was due 
chiefly to the development of irrigation and freedom from accid¬ 
ent. The Northern Division of the Canal consisted of 4| miles of 
river above the head bunds, 60J miles of main canal, and 388 
miles of rajbuhas, or 412| miles in all, besides torreat.s and 
drainage woiks ; the Meerut Division consisted of 842 miles of 
which 110 were main canal and 732 rajbuha; the Allygurh 
Division of 547 miles, of which 118 weie main canal and 429 
rajbuha ; the Cawnpore Division ot 518 miles (besides escape 
channels,) of which 123 were main canal and 395 rajbuha; the 
Etawah Dhislou of 459 miles, of which 124 were main canal, 
277 rajbuha and 68 escape and drainage cuts; the Futtehgurh 
Division ot 452 miles, of which 83 were canal, 343 rajbuha and 
26 escape; the Boolundshuhur Ditision of 220 miles of which 
45 were canal and 176 rajbuha. Major Crofton’s project for 
ro-modelling the Ganges Canal, at an estimated cost of Re, 
62,68,063, was submitted to Government, North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, on the 23rd of November, and fo the Government of 
India on the 10th of December. Rs. 1,00,000 were granted by 
Government, and were spent in picparatioiis for the work, con¬ 
struction of boats and mateiials. Woi king drawings also were 
in hand. The gross income from the Rooikee woikshops was 
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S<. 1,19,^87 and the expenditure Hs. 62,695. The net profit 
of fis. 56,892 was equivalent to a return of 6‘19 per cent on 
the capital ataihiitig against the workshops at the end of the j^ear. 
The orders received were Ks. 3,42,708 and the value of work 
turned out Bs. 2,94,554. The gross income from the Eastern 
Jumna Canal was Bs. 3,39,458 against B.8. 2,65,022 in lb63-'64. 
The increase was 28 per cent. The largest income previously 
known was Rs. 2,76,097, in 1860-61—the famine year. This 
canal is 130 miles long with 602 miles of rajbufaa and 8 miles 
of river channel above the beads, or 740 miles in all. The 
Doon canals consisted of the Beejapoor canal, 11^ miles long ; 
the Bajpoor, 12 miles) the Kultunga, 12 miles; the Kutta 
Putthur, 19| miles ; and the Jakhun, 12 miles ; or about 66| 
miles in all. The gross income was Rs. 27,357 ; the previous 
year’s having been Rs. 21,531. There was an increase 27 per 
cent, on the latter. Bs. 12,881 were spent on original works, 
and Bs. 15,466 on repairs. The Rohilcund canals consisted of 
the Kylas canal (unfinished) from the Dewa; the Bygool canal, 
108^ miles long; the Kitcha and Dhora water-courses, 32^ 
miles long; and the Paha canal, 13 miles long ; in all about 
ISSI' miles of irrigating channel. The gross income was Bs. 
42,120 against Bs. 38,711 in 1863-64, showing an increase of 
about 9 per cent. 

Sduc^ional. —The number of students at the Boorkee En¬ 
gineering College was 128 against 82 in 1863-64, and the aver« 
age daily attendance 111 against 78. The cost to Government 
of educating each student was Bs. 440 against Bs. 592. There 
was a decrease of two students in the senior department, and an 
increase of two in the first department; of 34 in second, and of 
12 in the third. Of the 128 students in the College, 1 in 
the senior department, 4 in the first department, 26 in the 
second, and 21 in the third, were expected to pass out by the 
end of the session on the Ist September and 21 men of the 
second department by the Ist December. Out of 86 out-sider 
candidates for appointments in the Accounts’ branch, 26 passed 
in the October and April examinations. The conduct of all 
students was excellent. 

Finance. —The receipts were Rs. 5,46,88,449 against Rs. 
6,41,22,200 in 1863-64 and Bs. 5,71,65,040 in 1862-63. The 
disbursements were Rs, 1,81,27,095 against Rs. 2,15,78,986 in 
1863-64 and Bs. 1,78,33,493 in 1862-63. 

Railways. —The year extended from Ist July 1864 to 30th 
June 1865. There were 782 miles of the East Indian Railway 
Company’s system under the control of the Rorth Western 
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Frovinoea Goverstaeat, viz., B60 miles, with |braiiohes,.of the 
main line and 22;? of the Jubbulpore extension. In August 
1864 the section from Boolundshuhur to the ]%ft bank of the 
Jumna at Delhi was opened for traffic; and in June 1S65, the 
last span of the great bridge over the Jumna at Allahabad was 
launched. And, on the 15th August, the entire length from 
the river Kurumnassa, near Buxar, up to Delhi, was opened to 
the public for traffic. Four spans of the bridge over the Jumna 
at Delhi were ^erected, and the remaining eight spans were ex¬ 
pected to be completed before the 30th June, 1866. The agent 
of the East Indian Railway Company introduced a single and 
uniform audit and management for the whole line at the head¬ 
quarters of the Agency in Calcutta, and the office of the De¬ 
puty Agent, North-Western Provinces, at Allahabad, was'clos¬ 
ed. The Audit Office of the Consulting Engineer North West¬ 
ern Provinces was likewise abolished. The total expenditure 
required for the completion of the main line was estimated at 
Rs. 6,617,069. During the year 3 passengers, 16 railway em¬ 
ployes and 4 other persons were killed, and 12 passengers, 11 
railway employds and 2 other persons injured. There were 
21 collisions, 80 cases of trains or waggons thrown off the line, 
42 fires in trains, and 19 animals run over. All these were 
from natural causes. The number of passengers of all classes 
on the line between Allahabad and Delhi was 9,42,936|, or 
2,.S34, per mile against 6,30,643, or 1,600 per mile, in 1863-64. 
The progress made by the contractors of the Jubbulpore exr 
tension was satisfactory. As the line was to be constructed 
into the Jubbulpore cantonments, the distance will be increased, 
and some heavy work ensiled ; but this would not very ma¬ 
terially influence the total cost per mile. The new site for the 
terminal stations of the East Indian Railway, and Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway Companies at Jubbulpore, was fixed by a 
committee composed of the Chief Civil and Military Authori¬ 
ties, and attended by the Chief Engineers of the two Com¬ 
panies, and by the Deputy Consulting Engineers of the Go¬ 
vernments of Bombay and North-Western Provinces. The new 
site would be convenient for the Civil and Military station ; and 
though not so convenient for the city as the original, site, the 
former possessed the important advantage of being more easily 
defended in case of necessity than the latter. There seemed every 
likelihood of the Jubbulpore extension being opened at tfte date 
fixed, Ist April 1667, and it was hoped that the Directors and 
Agent would by that time have secured, rolling stock at the 
cost of J&2,300. per mile to earn a profit of £40 per mile per 
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■week. 7 Little progreea had been made with branch railways. 
Experimental lines were surveyed from Benares vid Jounpore 
to near .Azim^urh, and from Shahjehanpore to Moradabad in 
Bohilcund; the latter resulted in fixing that,the best cross¬ 
ing of the river Bamgunga would be at a point near Bareilly. 

Foeesxs. —The total Eeceipts were Ks. 6,68,463 and the 
total, expenditure Rs. 4,20,737, giving a net revenue of Hs. 
2,80,892. This was the first year since the application of strict 
budget principles to the Forest Department, with a sanctioned 
establishment of Deputy Assistant Conservators, Head Rangers 
and Patrols. 'The result promised a considerable revenue to 
the State, and the due preservation of forests would be secured. 

Aqeicultuke and Population.— The Government tea plant¬ 
ations yielded 64,627 lbs. of tea and 2,848 maunds (or 101 tons 
JO cwt.) of tea-seeds. The expenditure on plantations and 
factories was Rs. 69,199. 66 tons and 5 ewts, of tea-seeds were 

distributed gratis to applicants, arid 77,308 lbs. of tea sold at an 
aggi-egate price of Rs. 62,430. The plantation and factory of 
Bhim Tal, Kumaon, was sold by public auction, and realized 
Rs. 34,600. Upwards of 1,00,000 lbs. of tea was bought by 
Gabul and Cashmere merchants;—partly for, consumption in 
the Punjab, and partly for exportation to AflPghanistan and 
Cashmere. 50,743 fruit trees, 47,094 timber trees and shrubs 
and 2,172 parcels of seeds were distributed fi’om the Seharuu- 
pore Botanical Gardens. 1,000 parcels of seeds were forwarded 
to the soldiers’ gai dens of 69 Regiments and batteries. 1,639 
lbs. of extract, and 164 lbs. of dried leaves, of hyosciamus, 130 
lbs. of oak bark, 42 lb.s. of kamilla powder, and 784 lbs. of atees 
tubers were to the medical depots. Cotton and flax were cultiv¬ 
ated on a considerable scale ; and large quantities of acclimat¬ 
ized seeds raised and distributed. About 100 cinchona plants, 
received from the Neilgherries, were forwarded to Gurhwal. 
The site chosen proved too high. Some of the plants were des¬ 
troyed by the heavy rains ; and of about .50 planted out in the 
open air, nearly all were destroyed by frost. The remaining 
plants were removed to Dehra Doon, where the experiment 
would be continued;—additional plants having been sent for 
from Darjeeling. An Agricultural Show was held at Agra in 
February and prizes to the value of Rs. 4,000 were distributed. 
The estimated population of the Provinces was 28,575,626. 

Posf Oefice.— The mail-cart establishments were withdrawn 
from the lines between Benares and Allahabad, and between 
Cbola and Delhi, on the extension of the rail to Allahabad and 
Delhi, on the Ist May and 1st August, 1864, respectively. The 
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mails on the lines between Agra and Mnttra, lind Boorkec 
and Futtehpore, fornaerly convej’ed by foot*runners, were con¬ 
veyed by boree d&k established by contractors.' The mail- cart 
establishments were also abolished between Boolundsbahur 
and Meerut, and Delhi and Meerut. The down country mails 
to and from Meerut were conveyed vid Gbazeeabad and runnera 
were placed between Khoorja and Meerut. During the first six 
months of the year,.the delivery of district post correspondence 
through the agency of the Police having' been altogether stop¬ 
ped, almost all the letters intended for delivery in the interior 
of districts were treated as unclaimed, and forwarded to the 
dead-letter office ; but since the re-organization of the district 
post, under the control and management of the Post Office de¬ 
partment, a great improvement was made, and the number of 
covers received in the dead letter office during the previous six 
mouths reduced considerably. 

The SUEVEY party was engaged on the topographical survey 
of the territories of the Nawab of Itampore in Rohilkund. 
About 650 square miles were surveyed in the year ending on 
SOth .September 1866. 

HtrSPiTALS AND DISPENSARIES. —In the Benares and Bareilly 
Asylums 492 lunatics, of whom 102 were females and 39 crimi¬ 
nals, at a cost to Government of nearly Rs. 39 per head. 74 
were cured and 17 improved and transferred to friends. There 
were 89 deaths of which 42 resulted from contagious typhoid 
fever in the Bareilly Asylum. 18 students of the Agra Medical 
School gained diplomas as 1st class native doctors. 71 candi¬ 
dates were admitted to study at the school, which had been 
fairly successful, hajiih Kali Shunker’s Asylum for blind and 
destitute persons had an invested capital of Rs. 66,600. The 
average number of inmates was 187, and the annual cost Rs. 
39 per head. A hospital for destitute Europeans and Eurasians 
was erected at the cost of Baboo Gooroo Dass Mitter. The 
Maharajah of Re wall presented Rs. J,0()() to the asylum. 96 
main and branch dhpensaries were in operation at the close of 
1864. One was a. new branch opened at Jiroha in zillah Fur- 
vuckabad. The expenditure was Rs. 1,50,683, of which Rs. 
82,170 came from native and Rs. 7,069 from European subscrip¬ 
tions. The number of patieuts was 4,84,767 against 6,32,498 in 
1863 and the number of surgical operations 23,178 against 
34,038. The year 1864 was, on the whole, more tlian orcftnaril’? 
healthy. The number of successful operations w'as 77,135 out of 
163,473. From the Kumaon and Gmhwal vaccine depot there 
were distributed 16,445 crusts and 1,866 tubes. 
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PoiiTrCAL. —His Highness Mohummud Yoosuf Ali Khan, 
K. S. 1., Nawab of Bampore, died on 2l8t Ajirii and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his Son Kawab Mohummud Kulb Ali Kh^. There 
were 18 vernacular newspapers with a circulation of B,S68 
copies. Two papers were started during the year, of which 
one, the Meerut Gazette, bad a circulation of 2,236 copies. Lit¬ 
tle literary ability was displayed in the articles. 349 books 
were reported to have been published, but the list was not com¬ 
plete, as there was no law to compel the proprietors of presses 
to supply lists of works published by them. Only 4 were new 
books, the rest reprints or translations. 84 works were educa¬ 
tional, 36 religious (Mahomedan), 78 religious (Hindoo), 46 
stories, 4 essays, 7 history, 13 medicine, 18 law, 12 music and 
61 miscellaneous. This does not include the vernacular works 
published by the Department of Public Instruction. 33 editions 
of such works were printed—the total issue of volumes being 
2,68,509, at a cost of Rs. 19,869. 

eLbcteic Telegeaph —'I'he lines from Meerut to Roorkee, 
and from Roorkee to Mussoorie, wei'e re-constructed with |ths 
Hamilton iron standards. The line from Meerut to Roorkee 
was formerly on the bank of the Ganges Canal, but was remov¬ 
ed to the Grand Trunk Road ; that from Roorkee to Mussoorie 
followed the new road through the Mohun pass, instead of the 
old road vid Hurdwar, as heretofore. The offices at Mussoorie 
and Nynee Tal were permanent and would be kept open 
througliout the year. 

Miscellaneous. —The state of the “ Wards’ Institution” at 
Benares was very satisfactory. There were 15 wards in resid¬ 
ence. Their health was good and there was a gradual improve¬ 
ment in moral character especially among the younger boys. 
Fair progress was made in tlieir studies by the majority of the 
Wards. A public Museum and Library was established at Allaha¬ 
bad. Upwards of 2,400 volumes of books were transferred to 
the Library from the Secretariat and the Roorkee College 
libraries, and a donation of above 320 volumes was received 
from the Hon’ble Mr. Muir. A number of standard works was 
ordered from England. The progress of the Museum was not 
so great. 

'The Government Press earned Rs, 2,70,334 and cost Rs. 
2,06,197 leaving a profit of Rs. 64,137. The total number of 
Government books in store on 30th April 1865 was 1,380,410 
valued at Rs. 4,62,021. Between Ist January 1864 and SOth 
April 1866 the number of books and maps sold was 313,926 of 
the value of Rs. 70,444; of these, 300,333 were educational 
works. 
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GEOLOGICAL SUEVEY OF INDJA. 

1864-65. 

Dr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Survey, reports 
that during the year progress was to a considerable ex¬ 
tent arrested by the absence of several of the members on sepa¬ 
rate duties. Mr. Medlicott was away on detached duty in As¬ 
sam, for the entire season; Mr. Fedden in Biirmah was directed 
to join a surveying expedition up the Salween river; while in 
Bombay the state of Mr. Wilkinson’s health compelled him to 
resign his appointment. In addition to this diminution of num¬ 
bers, the vastly increased cost of every meaOs of carriage, and of 
every article of food and labour, most seriously interjjiered with 
the facilities for carrying out the examination of the country. In 
many cases the allowances granted to the Assistants for a whole 
mouth’s travelling, only covered their expenses of moving during 
a few days. An increased rate of allowances for travelling was 
sanctioned, which enabled the survey again to I’esume its wonted 
rate ot progress. 

Bengal. —Mr. Medlicott, Deputy Superintendent in charge -of 
* the Bengal party of the Geological Survey of India, was deput¬ 
ed, in compliance with the urgent request of the Government of 
Bengal, to make a cursory and general exandnation of Assam 
with a view to determine whether the coal known to occur there 
existed in sufficient quantity, and ol sufficiently good quality, 
to justify any extended workings being opened out. He came 
to the two conclusions, that nothing has yet been discovered 
tending to show the existence of any workable coal in the dis¬ 
tricts lying to the north of the river Brahmapootra, at least in 
British territory ; and that to the south of that river, there 
are widely-spread and highly valuable beda of coal, of the 
most excellent quality, superior to any other known Indian 
coals, which offer promise of yielding a plentiful supply of good 
fuel. He also endeavoured to trace out the geological relations 
of the rocks in Assam, to those already known in the Cossya (or 
Khusi) Hills. His Report was published. Mr. W. L. Wilson 
was engaged steadily carrying on the examination of the country 
westwards from the Itancegunge district, and extending both 
north and south of the Great Trunk Road towards Burhee. The 
Surveyor General supplied photographed copies of the original 
maps of this and adjoining parts of the country, which enabled 
the Survey to map in a large area of which the regular maps 
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hare not yet been published. Mr. Hughes extended his work 
of last year in the Jherria coal field into the fields of Hazaree-t 
bagh, and nearly completed those near lianaghur and the Bo- 
oahroh. He also touched upon those forming the interrupted 
continuation of the same fields into Palamow, Mr. Hughes 
also carefully revised the whole of tlie Jherria eoal field, 
which had been examined last season. Mr. Ball was fort¬ 
unate .enough to discover lying on the surface in the Jhema 
coal field a chipped implement, similar to those found in Madras, 
manufactured of precisely a similar material (a very hard dense 
quartzite,) and not distinguishable in general character from 
many of those found in Madras. Others (fragments; also were 
found, and one not- quite so obviously the result of intelligent 
manufacture was subsequently found. These facts are of much 
interest, ^ proving the extension of these evidences of a stone 
period over the northern as well as over the southern portions of 
the Peninsula of India. Mr. William 'fheobald has also traced 
the existence of stone implements, but of a later type, in Bri¬ 
tish Burmah, from which he has brought some interesting speci¬ 
mens. 

Central India. —Mr. Mallet was deputed to carry out a care¬ 
ful revision of the boundaries of the Vindliyan rocks to the north 
of the Ncrbudda valley. This he accomplished from Hur-' 
dooa, lying northwest of Jubbulpore, to Burwai, where these 
rocks cease to appear, being covered up by the great flows of 
trappen rocks, a part of the vast Deccan area. This was 
a length of about 260 miles ; the total area examined amounting 
to about 2,200 square miles. Among the valuable results of 
this revision is the fact that the group of rocks so prevalent in 
the country of the upper Sone, and w'hich had' been called lower 
Vindhyan, do not appear any further to the west than Kiittuu- 
gee, north of Jubbulpore. Towards the western extremity of 
the Nerbudda valley also, the intimate relationship of the coarse 
breccias, limestones, &o., of Dhar and near Pallassi, with the 
schistose series of the Nerbudda and Sone valleys, and their en¬ 
tire unconformity both with the underlying gneiss and the over- 
lying Vindhyan rocks, has been fully established. A similar 
series has been' noticed by the Bombay party of the Survey in 
the adjoining districts, as will be seen below. Mr. C. A. Hac- 
kett completed the geological examination of the country in¬ 
cluded in the first sheet of the Gwalior map, and subsequently 
closed in the examination of the country included in the sheet No. 
70 of the Indian Atlas. No trace of the lower Vindhyan rocks 
is found in the Gwalior country, the upper group of this great 
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series (the Vindhyan) l-esting with extreme unconformitjr upon 
rooks supposed to represent the still lower series of the Bijawuv 

rocks. Dr. Oldham devoted a large portion of the season to a 
general examination of the rocks from Oya to near Bhaugulpore. 
Researches in the Soane valley and in the Nerbudda districf, 
made since this part of the country was first examined, render^ 
it necessary that it should be all revisited ; and the difficulties 
attending a full development of the structure of these rocks are 
such that it will not be possible to issue a final map for some 
time. 

Himalaya. —Dr. Stoliczka, who had acquired experience in 
the Geological Survey of Au.stria, and Mr. Mallett were sent, in 
the monsoon, to the higher Himalaya, with a view to work out 
still farther and more carefully, than had previously been done, 
the structure of those very interesting regions. The occurrence 
of well preserved fossils in the districts of Spiti and Rupshu had 
been kno\YU for nearly half a century. Undoubted representa¬ 
tives of acknowledged European series, the Silurian, Carboni¬ 
ferous, Triassic, lihaitic. Lower and Middle Lias, Jurassic (pro¬ 
bably of three distinct periods) and Cretaceous, have been 
proved to occur in these mountain heights. The existence of 
several of these was unknown before, and that of others had 
been questioned. To the brief general descriptions is added a- 
careful general revision of the entire series of fossils from those 
di.'.-tricts, both those known previously and those now added for 
ihe first time. Some two hundred varieties or so-called species 
have been passed under review. Of these, only 32 are new. 
And the value and importance of such a revision, made to a 
large extent on the spot, may be judged from the fact that, in 
one group alone, the Cephalopoda, (of which in all 5i species 
have been described from the districts, out of which number only 
three are new or now described for the first time, leaving 61, to 
which names had been previously given,) no less than 24 (very 
nearly one-half) have been proved to bo the same fo.ssils describ¬ 
ed by different persons under different names, so that the total 
number of true species or varieties is reduced to 30. Similarly 
w'ith other classes. The total number admitted to stand is 164. 
There still remains a largo area of country to be examined, 
stretching up tow'ards Leh and Skardo to the north-west : and 
also to the south-east between Spiti valley and Ngari Khorsum, 
adjoining the north of Kuraaon. 

Bombay. —Mr. Blanford and Mr. Wynne mapped in a large 
area including the northern declivities of the Nerbudda valley 
from Bagh to Baroda, a distance of more than 100 miles, and of 
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the aoutborn declivities (tom the Toorun Muli Hill toDDomfehtil, 
ia Bajpipla< The-portion north of the Nerbudda inciudes Alle- 
^pur, and theSsouthern part or the Panch-Mehals and of Rewa- 
j^anta. The portion south of the Nerbudda includes the dis¬ 
tricts of Akranii Kanti, and a part of Eajpipla. The whole con¬ 
tains an area of about 6,0U0 square miles. And this completes 
the examination of the vsfestern poi'tions of the Nerbudda valley. 
In addition, to this, a considerable area lying to the east ofBagh 
and stretching from that to near Mandoo was examined. The 
survey of that part of the Southern Knnkan, on which Mr. 
Wilkinson was engaged, was also completed up to the pai-allel of 
Rutnagherry. In May, at the close of the official year, the same 
Assistants examined a part of the country near Baroda, which it 
was unsafe to visit early in the season owing to the denseness of 
the jungle ; and completed a considerable area in Guzerat, be¬ 
tween the Mehye and Nerbudda rivers. In the area examined, 
the prevailing surface rock of the country, excepting the alluvial 
deposits, was trap, parts of the enormous Deccan area of that 
rock. The teytiary deposits which occur to, the south of the 
Nerbudda, do not recur immediately to the north of that river. 
The basement or bottom rocks of the country are chiefly varie¬ 
ties of granitic and gneissic masses. And between them and 
the overlying trap, the principal beds which intervene are sand¬ 
stones and limestones of cretaceous age, the equivalents or re¬ 
presentatives of those previously examined near Bagh. This 
cretaceous series has been, this season, found to include the beds 
in the Bajpipla Hills, the age of which had been left doubtful in 
the work of 1862-63. The series has now been traced from the 
neighbourhood of Baroda to Poonassa, in Nimar, and although 
not yet entirely proved, there appear good reasons for supposing 
it to be identical with the great Mahadeva group of the Puch- 
mum hills. On this group the Deccan traps rest unconforma- 
bly, this unconformity, although marked in some places, being 
however only local, not general. A peculiar group of breccias, 
limestones, and slaty beds, forms a very marked feature in the 
geology of the Nerbudda valley east of Burwai. And a similar 
series was found associated with the metamorpliic rocks in two 
places near Bagh. Another group of semi-crystalline rooks 
(slates, quartzites, and conglomerates) intervenes between the 
trap of Powagurh hill near Baroda, and the granitic rocks of 
Chota Oodipur. These are now under examination. Although 
clear identifications of such groups of unfossiliferons and altered 
rocks are scarcely possible, these beds may prove equivalents or 
representatives of those peculiar groups described by Mr. H. B. 
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Medlicott, to the north of the great Bundlecund plateau, (the 
Semri and Bijanrur groups.) In Western India there has now 
been completed the examination of the whole Nerbudda valley 
from Hosungabad to the sea, the northern watershed of the 
Taptee from Boorhanpoor to the sea, and the district of Surat so 
far as it lies south of the Taptee, and also a considerable tract 
south of Rutnaghefry, along the west coast, to near Goa. 

Madras. —Messrs. King and Foote continued the examination 
of the quartzites of the Cuddapah and Kurnool districts up to the 
Kistna, and then turning southwards brought down their lines 
again towards Cuddapah. It has been ascertained that the whole 
group, hitherto considered as one, is divisible into two well 
marked series, each distinguished not only by difference in tex¬ 
ture and structure of the rocks, but each marked by distinct 
mineral contents. About 1,200 square miles of this country 
were examined. Mr. Oldham carried out the examination of the 
rocks in continuation of those around Madras, extending up to 
wards Triputty, and from that extending into the south-west 
corner of the sheet No. 77 of the Indian Atlas. 

Burmah. —Mr. Theobald completed the examination of the 
countiy represented on the second sheet of the Pegu Survey 
map, embracing the districts of Baasein, and west from that 
along the coast to Gwa, and also the range between the coast 
and the Baesein river in this part. 

Pahlications .—Four parts of the Palmonfologia Indica were 
issued, in continuation of the splendid series ol fossil Cephalo¬ 
poda trom the cretaceous rocks ot Southern India. Tins series 
is now approaching completion. Of Cephalopoda, in all, it des¬ 
cribes no less than 148 species. These are distributed thus : 
Belemnites 3 ; Nautili 22 ; Ammonites 93 ; Scaphites 3 ; Aniso- 
oeras 11 ; Helicoceras 1 ; Turrilifes 6 ; Hamites 2 ; Hamulina 
1 } Ptychoceras 3 ; and Baculites 3 ; a Cephalopod fauna from 
a single limited district, and from beds of one geological epoch, 
perfectly unequalled in its richness, and variety, by that from 
any known and local group of rocks. Of this total number, 38, 
more than one-fourth of the whole, are identical with sjiecies 
known in Europe and elsewhere. Oi these 38, not less than 32 
belong to the middle crefaceous series of Europe, while out of 
those 32 not less than 22 occur in India in the lowest groups 
(Ootatoor and Valudayur,) thus giving tolerably clear evidence 
as to the general geological age of these groups of rocks. At 
the same time this rich fauna exhibits some remarkable de¬ 
viations fiom the commonly accepted laws of distribution of 
such lossils, based on researches in Europe and America. The 
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preaencfi in the cretaceous rocks of Globnsi Ammonites, hither¬ 
to only knowi^ from the Triassic beds of Europe, the occurrenot 
of Armati, Macrocephali, and Planuiati, which are for the mosl 
part jarasale forms, and of forms of Lfflvigati, which are closely 
allied to the Falciferi of the Lias, these are all most important 
and most interesting additions to our knowledge of the lows ol 
distribution of these organic remains. The full understanding 
of their value must await the detailed examination of the whole 
of this wonderfully rich and varied fauna, of which as yet only 
the Cephalopoda have been subjected to careful revision. Ot 
the Memoirs of the Survey, a small part, containing Mr. Medli- 
cott’s report on the coal of Assam and his brief notes on the 
geology of that Province and of the hills lying to the south of 
it, was issued. A catalogue of the due collection of i'osail Ech- 
inodermata in the Museum was also issued, and of the speci¬ 
mens of Meteoric stones and irons, now amounting to sixty-four 
falls or varieties. 

Museum. —Dr. Oldham had prepared a complete catalogue of 
all known or described Indian fossils up to date, and from time 
to time proposes issuing, in connection with the catalogues of 
the museum, the various portions of this general catalogue 
which refer to the several Natural History groups so catalogu¬ 
ed. To the catalogue of the Echinodermata already issued, 
there is in this way appended a complete list of all fossil Ech¬ 
inodermata described as occurring within the limits of the In¬ 
dian Empire, such as are represented iu the Calcutta Museum 
being indicated by a distinctive mark. The whole series of 
H. W. Himalayan fossils has been reduced to order, examined, 
and arranged. The entire group of Cephalopoda, both Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic, has similarly been arranged. Dr. M. Hornes, 
Director of the Imperial Mineral Cabinet, Vienna, presented 
a small but valuable series of Foraminifera, chiefly from the 
Vienna basin, amounting to 72 species.' Mr. Theobald present¬ 
ed a small collection of tertiary fossils, chiefly from the beds of 
the south of France and the Paris basin. 8:^ volumes or parts 
were added to the Library. The number of visitors to the 
Museum continued fully up to the average. 


PRISONS IN THE PUNJAB. 

1864. 

This report is submitted to the Punjab Government by A. 
M. Dallas, Esquire, Inspector General of Prisons in the Punjab. 
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General Statistics .—The total number of prisoners was 
30,213 against 28,771 in 1863, of whom ^9,424 against 
10,306 were in jail at the beginning of the year, and 20,789 
against 18,465, (exclusive of those transferred from one jail 
to another) were received during the year. The daily average 
number of prisoners was 9,602 against 9,834. This in¬ 
crease in the« number of admissions might be caused by the 
greater care taken by the police in reporting crime, and the 
greater success attending their efforts to apprehend offenders ; 
the decrease in the daily average was entirely owing to the 
great mortality which occurred during the early part of the 
year in the jails of Lahore, Goojrauwalla, Mooltan, and Eawul 
Pindee, and later in the Umballa and Umritsur Jails. The 
number of prisoners released rvas 20,320, of whom 7,560 were 
released by acquittal or appeal, 1,117 on payment of fines and 
flogging, 154 on account of good conduct, 366 on account of 
sickness, and 9,974 on expiry of sentence. 295 were transport¬ 
ed, 26 were sent to Lunatic Asylums, 824 died, 6 escaped and 
20 wore executed. This shows that more than two-thirds of 
the releases were by acquittal or appeal. The number of trans¬ 
portations was smaller than in 1863 from two causes. No 
prisoner below 14 years’ sentence could now be transported and 
the time for transporting had been altered. The large number 
released on account of sickness was caused by the epidemic in 
the Umballa and Mooltan Jails. According to an order of the 
Government of India the space allotted to each prisoner in jail 
should be 36 squai-e feet of superficial space and 648 feet of cubic 
space. As there was not sufficient accommodation in the Punjab 
jails for this order to be carried out, a proposal was made for 
building 4 new jails, one ^t Umritsur, one at Delhi, one 
at Hooshiarpore and one at Dora Ghazeo Khan. The present 
jails at Umritsur and Delhi wore very inefficient. 

Expenditure .—The total expenditure on jails was Es. 
4,61,809-14-9, being an increase of Rs. 90,815-12-2 over that of 
1863. This increase was chiefly due to tlie change in dietary, 
the increase in clothing and the increase in the price of grain. 
The price- of wheat was 28 seers 3 chittacks the rupee 
against 33 seers and 8 chittacks in 1863. Quarters for Eu¬ 
ropeans were built in the jails at Sealkote, Loodiana, Kawul 
Pindee and Peshawur. The total expenditure on repairs 
and additions to buildings was Rs. 14,600-10-3 against Rs. 
9,536-12-3 in 1863. Dr. Dallas anticipated that the charge un¬ 
der this head for 1866, would be very much increased from 
the building of new jails and repairs of an important character. 
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There was &n increase' of Bs. 6,391-7-3 in the cost of Jail 
establishments and of Ra. 746-2-7 in that of Hospital establ’- 
ishments. A' second native doctor was added to the Mooltan 
and IJmballa jails, and an extra monthly allowance was made 
to native doctors who had acqnired a knowledge of English. 
The cost of the Permanent Jail Guard was Rs. 1,071-14-S more 
than, in 1863. There was an increase of Rs. 857-7-8 in the cost 
of the Contingent Jail Guard. Miscellaneous expenditure de¬ 
creased by Rs. 1,212-14-8. The charge for medicines decreased 
by Rs. 910-8-9. There was an increase in the cost of fuel and 
rations of Rs. 47,993-10-6 and in that of clothing and bedding 
of Rs. 29,987-9-9. The average cost per head of each prisoner 
was Rs. 48-9-6 against Rs. 37-11-6 in 1863. The jail in 
which the cost per head was highest yfOM tliat of Se^kote, 
where it was Rs. 76-0-11, and that in which it was lowest 
was that of Ferozepoor where it was Rs. 21-18-9. In purely 
contingent expenditure the Female Penitentiary was the highest, 
each prisoner costing Rs. 38-2-7. 

Mortality .—The daily average number of sick was 414‘10 ; the 
daily proportion of sick to strength per cent, per annum was 4 36; 
the total number of deaths was 824 being 4'36 per cent. At 
the beginning of the year a very fatal epidemic was running its 
course in the Jails of Lahore, Goojranwalla and Mooltan; to¬ 
wards the close of April numerous cases of a very fatal disease 
occurred in the Delhi Jail. In September an epidemic of re- 
l 9 .psing fever broke out in the Umballa Jail, and during the 
montl^ of November and December there were several deaths 
from a similar description of fever in the Umritsur Jail. 
The high mortality among prisoners was caused solely by the 
outbreak of epidemics in some of the jails, in which the death- 
rate was 14‘48. In those not so visited the death-rate was only 
1-48, so that if epidemics could be excluded from our jails their 
death-rate would not be remarkably high. The greatest mor¬ 
tality was in the following jails;—Umballa 31'02 percent., 
Goojranwalla 17'66, Umritsur 14’25, Delhi 11'42, Lahore Cen¬ 
tral 11’03, Mooltan 10‘93, Female Penitentiary 8’34, Rawul 
Pindee 7**67. At the close of August there were 1,038 prisoners 
in the Umballa jail (which is licensed to hold 1,220) but this 
number was considered perilous to the health of the inmates. 
Nothing could be done without creating the same evil in 
some other jail and in September the epidemic broke out. 
The jails of Simla, Thaneysur, and Kumaul were closed in 1861, 
and their prisoners thrown upon the Umballa jail, which is very 
ba^y placed. The ground on which it stands is low, and not easi- 
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ly drained; the buildings are crowded into the jail area; and^ at 
any rate one range of the barracks by reason of i^s great width 
is incapable of proper ventilation, unless by artificial means. 
The Umritsur jail was badly Situated and some of the barracks 
badly ventilated. The Delhi jail was “ an old serai," the^site 
objectionable and the sleeping wards badly ventilated. “ No one 
who is at all acquainted with the internal economy of prisons in 
this country, can for a moment deny that though great and earn* 
est steps are being made now to remedy the evil of over-crowdr 
ing, it has existed and does exist to an extent quite incompati¬ 
ble with good sanitation, and let him who doubts the influence 
over-crowding exerts in the spread and virulence of animal 
poisons, run his eye over but a few pages of the literature of 
fevers, and he will there find such overwhelming evidence oh 
the point, as will cause all doubt to vanish from his mind.” 
The standard allowance of space in barracks for each prisoner 
heretofore has been 400 cubic feet, no notice being taken of the 
lateral or superficial space enjoyed by him, so long as he got 400 
cubic feet, he might be lying within 6 inches of his neighbour : 
this was manifestly too small an allow'ance ; a man may have 
400 cubic feet of space allowed him and yet be so close to those 
sleeping on either side of him, as to be in danger of poisoning 
and being poisoned. Another condition to which much of the 
sickness and mortality might be attributed was the scale of 
diet allowed. Major Cracroft at Eawul Pindee, and Doctor Pen¬ 
ny at Lahore, attributed very much of the high death rates 
which prevailed in the jails at their stations to insuflSciency and 
want of variety in the food supplied to the prisoners. The 
form of disease which raised the mortality to such an extent, 
if not identical with, was closely analogous to, that most inti¬ 
mately connected with the supply of insufficient or inefficient 
food, and the various modifications of other diseases were those 
which defective food would cause. The opinion of many of 
those medical men who had practical ex^ieriehce in the matter 
was, that some change was necessary, and every one admitted 
the necessity of increasing the dietary in times of threatened or 
actual epidemic. This last appeared the strongest testimony pos¬ 
sible ; for it cannot be argued thaf a man is fbd correctly, who, 
the moment any adverse circumstances are brought to bear 
against him, requires to have extraordinary nutrition to aid him 
to combat them, and even with this aid fails to do so successful¬ 
ly. It has been said that prisoners are better fed in jails than 
when they were free, tljis was not true with regard to the Hill 
men, and if it were true it would not prove Uiat they were pro- 
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pfirly fed. Under the orders of the Lieutenant Governor a neir 
scale of food^ supplying more animal matter, was introduced 
from let July. The clothing of prisoners was improved in qua¬ 
lity and in some parts of the lh:ovince increased in quantity. 
The effect of these changes could not be known for at least a 
year. The measures taken in the Umballa jail on the out¬ 
break of the epidemic were prompt. The Deputy Commissioner 
telegraphed for leave to move the sick out of the Jaih (bis was 
granted, and he was (by telegra^ih) requested to make prepara¬ 
tion for moving out 300 or 400 prisoners in case the fever con¬ 
tinued t all transfers from the Jail were forbidden, and the re¬ 
ception of prisoners into the jail was stopped. The fever con¬ 
tinued, and a portion of the prisoners were moved out of the 
jail to some high ground near the Gugger bridge; every thing 
ihat could be thought of was done to combat the disease, 
but the epidemic seemed to run its course unchecked by any of 
the measures taken ; and it was only within the last six weeks 
that it had departed. 1000 men should never be jilat ed in iho 
Umballa jail again. The Umritsur jail, too, was rather crowd¬ 
ed. The same measures were taken here as at Umballa. Tim 
death-rate in the Peshawur jail (which for the previous 10 
years had never been under 8 per cent.) was only 3"j9. In the 
Dhurumsaia jail the mui tality was 2 87, while for the previous 
10 years the average liad been ll'ol. 

Conservancy .—A system almost identical with the “ dry eaitlr 
conservancy” now introduced had been in use in the Punjab jails 
for years before. The only difference was that in the old Punjab 
system sand and ashes were u.'ied as well as in some cases earth. 
The introduction of dry earth has been completely successful. 
There were two drawbacks ; it necessitated the employment of 
more sw'eeper.s, and all the privies must be covered in. 

General .—The number of [tersons in jail at the close of the year 
was 9,893 of whom 95, (nearly the same number as in 1863,) were 
under 16 years of age ; the number of female prisoners 346, an 
increase of 16 over the previous year. 82,623 of the prisoners 
were on their first conviction, and 11'24 per cent, of the whole 
number had been reconvicted. The number of prisoners who 
could read and write was 404 and who could read only 2,273 ; 
the number under instruction was 4,021—a decrease of 6 per 
cent, as compared with 1868. This was due to the sickness at 
Umritsur and Umballa and also to Loodiana having ceased to 
maintain the instruction of its prisoners. The Inspector Gen¬ 
eral could see no reason why education should not be conducted 
in this as well as in any other jail. Some officers considered 
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, education useless but so long as the Government orders referring 
thereto remained unaltered, so long ought they^ be carried 
out. 

Jail Manufactures brought lis. 53,362-11-5, which was Us. 
1,891-9-6 less than in 1868. The number of prisoners employ¬ 
ed in this way was 6,289'65, or 68‘73 per cent, of those sen¬ 
tenced to labour. Of those sentenced to labour, each man earned 
Ks. 6-13-1,1, or, if the profit be divided among those employed 
on trade and manufactures, each man will have earned Rs. 
8-8-9. The Dhurmsalla Jail stands first on the list, each pri¬ 
soner in Jail having earned Rs. 13-1-10, whilst each prisoner 
employed in the Manufactory earned Rs. 19-9-8 : Jbung and 
Hissar come next. The Deputy Commissioner of the Rohtuck 
District reports the complete failure of the contract system in 
the Rohtuck jail. Every endeavour was made to work it suc¬ 
cessfully—every reasonable support was given to the contractor, 
while the covert apposition of the Jail establishment was aa 
far as possible, curbed : so that it failed through no fault in 
the management, but from its inherent defects. Its supposed 
recommendations were:—Ist. The increased profit of prison 
Labour.—2nd. The relief given to the officer in charge from 
the conduct of a trading concern.—3rd. The improved instruc¬ 
tion of the convicts in trades, so that on their release they might 
resort to honest toil, instead of criminal pursuits. It was found 
that although the profits were large, such heavy charges were 
made for prison necessaries,heretofore self-supplied at a minimum 
cost, that a large hole was at once made in the purse ; besides 
the description of manufactures formerly flourishing, especially 
the trade in blankets, languished, and thus one of the main ends 
was signally defeated. Above all there was strong cause to 
suspect that the contractor found greater profit in convict idle¬ 
ness than convict labour, and that punishment beyond depriva¬ 
tion of liberty was nominal, and then there was the certainty 
that if this opinion got abroad, crime would be doubled. Finan¬ 
cially the system was questionable, and as an economic and ad¬ 
ministrative measure it had failed ; so that to the satisfaction of 
all cbncerned, the contractor inclusive, the contract was in Nov¬ 
ember last annulled by the Judicial Commissioner. There was 
a satisfactory increase in the profits of the Female Penitentiary 
and the Buunoo Jail, the latter of which is filled by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the border and the neighbouring hills whose only trade 
is warfare, and who are therefore the most difficult to bend to 
manufactures of any kind. The largest decrease was in the jails 
of Umballa, Delhi and Mooltan, caused by the sickness preval- 
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ent Yet m the Jails of Lahore, Umritsur. Goojranwalla, and' 
the FemalePemtentiary, which also suffered very bes- 
vily frma sickness, an increase was shown in the returns 
froia manufactures. Considerable exertions were made to 
place jail-manufactured articles within the reach of the European 
soldiery, yet nothing satisfactory was achieved. The value 
of articles for prison use made by prisoners and of repairs 
to jail buildings effected by them was Rs. 56,678 t 0-11. The 
value of the substitution of prison for free labour in the 
performance of the menial duties of the jails amounted to Its. 
37,768-9-2. Of the prisoners emploj^ed in jail duties 49 were 
employed in attending the sick, 747 in rei>airing jails, 22 were 
barbers, 42 blacksmiths and carpenters, and 205 cooks; 224 
men were employed in the godown, 409 as gardeners, 242 as 
sweepers, SO as tailors, 139 as water-carriers, 18 as teachers, 14 
as weighmen and 48 as monitors instead of paid burkundauzes. 
Of the prisoners engaged in trades and manufactures, 31 were 
employed in binding books, 497 in cotton or wool spinning, 136 
in grinding wheat for private parties, 20 in basket-making, 48 
in brick-making, 72 in mat-making, 120 in oil-making, 1,098 in 
paper making, 87 in pottery-making, 816 in rope and string- 
mcdcing, 12 in shoe-making, 29 in tent-making, 206 at print¬ 
ing presses; of the weavers 396 were employed on blankets, 
757 on carpets and durries, 749 on cloth, 81 on hair-bags, 
67 on newar or tape, and 280 on lant or gunny^ 45 were 
engaged in shawlmaking, 85 in labour paid for by private 
parties and 655 in miscellaneous work. A very large number 
of the occupations cannot supply hard labour, if by hard la¬ 
bour is to be understood, labour which necessitates an exi)en- 
diture of manual force nearly equal to the entire force possess¬ 
ed by the individual. About* a third of the prisoners employed 
on trades performed really hard, the others medium and light 
labour ; it would be difficult to supply hard manual labour to 
every prisoner in jail without entailing a loss on Government. 
It would not be desirable that all labour should be bard,” be¬ 
cause labour of this description could not be performed by every 
prisoner daring his whole term of intprisonment, without serious 
injury to his health. The Inspector General would employ 
prisoners more out of doors than was now done, not on the old 
system of sending them broad cast on the roads under charge of 
Burkundauzes alone, which it was decidedly wise to put a stop 
to ; but he could see no reason why properly organized gangs 
of prisoners should not be employed on large public works. 
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vision, be made very usisful and fair workmen ; and there can. be 
no more legitimate direction in which to emidoy jonyic^ labour 
than in the construction of works of public utility and neces^ty. 
If such gangs were established, the admission to them alight 
form a final stage in penal servitude. The difficulties in ,th^ 
way of maintaining proper discipline would not, he thought, be 
insurmountable, and the health of the prisoners would b^efit 
by the measure. Careful consideration as to the expense suould 
be given before such a measure were adopted. 

The number of escapes (8) was less than half that in 1863. 
The ratio to strength was only 0 08. Seven re-captures were 
made, leaving 6 convicts of all years still at large. The changes 
among the officers in charge of jails were very frequent. The Delhi 
Jail changed hands 8 times, 5 jails changed 5 times, 4 changed 4i 
times, 4 changed 3 times, and 7 twice. This was detrimental to 
the Jails and it was to be hoped .the plan of placing Civil Surr 
geons in charge of jails-as in the N-orth-Western and Central 
Provinces would be sanctioned. 1,954 prisoners, or nearly 21 
per cent, of the daily average in jail were punished. There was 
a considerable increase in the number placed in solitary confine¬ 
ment for breach of jail discipline. The Jails in which solitary 
imprisonment was not resorted to were those of Goojerat, Shah- 
porc, Uissar and Sirsa, although in the last pamed jail the cells 
were too numerous fur its size. Dr. Dallas hoped to see solitary 
imprisonment very much more resorted to than it was. 

Th& Judicial Commissioner,in forwarding this report, remarks 
that the terms of imprisonment awarded in India are very 
excessive, as compared with punishments in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, and he believes this to be in a great measure owing 
to the feeling on the part of the Magistrates and Judges, that our 
system of iirisou discipline is defective, and that it is necessary 
to make up .for the want of discipline by lengthening tbe term 
of incarceration. Demoralization, sickness, and excessive morta¬ 
lity among the prisoners ; ruin and desolation to their families in 
thousands ; injury to the productive labour of tbe country; and 
an unnecessary charge to the State, are also consequences of the 
present system. Ju the United Kingdom and Ireland, and in 
America and in many countries of Europe, every convict has a 
separate cell. In our owu country every convict sentenced to 
penal servitude for a term of years, undergoes a severe proba¬ 
tion of nine months in his cell, in entire separation from Other 
prisoners. In Ireland the period is eight months. “ Such a.sys- 
tem can only be carried out with a very superior and trustwot’^ 
thy jail establishment, sueh as we cannot command at present. 
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But we can and ehould pi'ovide a separate sleeping cell for every 
prisoner.^ ■ 'Wjb can and should subject every prisoner sentenced 
to rigorous inipiisonment to solitary confinement, in strict con¬ 
formity to Sec, ^ 3 of the Penal Code,, which we cannot now do.” 
The pledge which Lord W. Bentinck gave in 1834 for patting 
jail management in this country on a proper footing, has not 
redeemed, I'he moral and physical condition of our 
priiraere remains the same as it was 60 years ago. 

^ Order by the Lieutenant Gowmor,—The revised proposi¬ 
tions for the increase of jail accommodation, were ap¬ 
proved of, and plans and estimates were being prq)ared lor 
the construction of new jails in Dehra Ghazi Khan, Montgo¬ 
mery, Hoshearpore, Delhi, and Uroritsur. The cost of the con¬ 
tingent guard should have been less than in 1863 as there was 
a decrease in the daily average number of prisoners. The cause 
which necessitated a patrolling guard outside the female peni¬ 
tentiary was not stated. The Inspector General did not shew 
what proportion of the increased cost of prison management du¬ 
ring the year under review, is debitable to the recent change 
in dietary and clothing, and what simply to rise in prices. This 
should be shewn in the report of 1866. After making every 
allowance for enhanced expenditure for diet and clothing, the 
average cost per prisoner in some of the gaols was high. The 
mortality was nearly double that of the average 10 years end¬ 
ing in 1862. His Honour was clearly of opinion that the causes 
specified by Dr. Dallas, were not the originating causes of the 
epidemics. The theory that they were generated by over¬ 
crowding, and insufficiency of diet and clothing, appeared in- 
oonsUteut with the fact, that 18 jails out of 26 were singularly 
healthy, out of which some were more crowded than those which 
were attacked. Of the 8. jails attacked, 3 were not over¬ 
crowded, even according to the new scale of cubic space declar¬ 
ed to be requisite for each prisoner. The jails at Lahore, Um- 
ritsur, and ilawul Pindee were considerably less crowded than 
they were during years when they were comparatively healthy. 
Under these circumstances there is little doubt that these dis¬ 
eases are introduced into our jails from without. His Hon¬ 
our, however, regarded the old allowance of cubic feet the old 
scale of diet aud clothing as predisposing causes. Dr. Dallas 
had not alluded to the subjects of sub-soil drainage, and the ex¬ 
tent to which sickness and mortality may be the result of local 
causes, probably because there is no reliable inibrination upon 
the subject obtainable for past years ; now, however, that a 
system of registration of deaths and diseases had been set on 
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foot, hie particular attention- would no doubt be directed to this 
point. The adoption of the drj earth conaervancy^eyetera ehould 
be rendered obligatory everywhere. With reference to the 
Inspector General’s remark that, it is “ far wiser to flog boys 
than to send them to gaol,” His Honour considered that there 
is no punishment, in regard to the use of which discrimination 
is more necessary, than in regard to flogging. Age is of itself 
no sufBcient criterion, the circumstances under which the offence 
has been committed must also be considered. Beformatories 
should be of the greatest value to children of respectable parr 
ents, and reformatories for the children of professional offenders 
should be kept quite separate from these. The education of 
prisoners, making every allowance for interruptions, had not 
received the attention it deserved. The amount of profits on 
gaol manufactures was generally small. His Honour was quite 
in favour of employing prisoners more out-of-doors. In regard 
to the proposition for placing all jails under the charge of Med* 
ical Oflicers His Honour thought no general rule should be laid 
down upon the subject. 


IMPEBTAL LEGISLATION. 


1864-65. 

Boeing the year 1864-65 the following Acts weie passed by the 
Council of the Governor General of India for the purpose of making 
Laws and Regulations. 

Act XXVIl. of 1864 {An Act to svbstitute certain diclorationa for 
the oaths of qualification taken by Justices of the Peace.) Several 
persons having conscientious objections to taking the oaths re¬ 
garding transubstantiation, &c., which were required for the oflSce 
of Justice of the Peace, this Act substitutes a solemn declaration 
that the person qualifying will bear true allegiance to the Queen, 
and will faithfully discharge the duties of a Justice of the Peace. 

Act XXVIII. of 1864 {to provide for the extension of Act XXL of 
1856,) {to consolidate and amend the Law relating to the Abkaree 
Revenue in the Presidency of Port William in Bengal, to the Provinces 
tinder the control of the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab.) 

Act 1. of 1865 {to authorize the extension of certain Acts and Regula¬ 
tions to Territories not subject to the General Regulations. ) This Act 
authorizes the Governor General of India in Council to extend to any 
Non-Regulation Province any Act or Kegulation inforoe in other parts 
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of Britieh India at the time of the pasBiug of the Act. The Act gives 
a similar power to the Govei'inneut of the North-Western Provinces 
as respects tllo Non-Regulation Provinces subject to its authority, 
and to the Governmeat of the Punjab in respect of the Punjab and 
its dependencies. The power to be exercised by these two Govern¬ 
ments will, however, be exercised only in respect of Regulations 
and Acts passed by the Government of India. 

Act II. of 1805 {An Act to provide for the maintenance of the Itural 
Police in the Territories under the Government of the Lieutenant 
Governor of the North- Wester7i Provinces and elsewhere.) The Act 
imposes a uniform municipal cess at Rs. 2-12 per cent, on the 
laud revenue of all estates without exception, and empowers pm- 
prietors to levy a sum not exceeding one rupee on the occupancy 
of every house within their several estates. Proprietors will be 
assessed by the Collector in the aggregate amount of the house 
assessments for their several estates, after making a deduction 
of at least 10 per cent, for trouble and risk of coUpction. 

Act III. of 1865 {An Act relating to the tights and liabilities of 
Common Carriers.) 

Act IV. of 1865 (An Act to exempt the estates of deceased Officers 
and Soldiers delivered over to the Administrator General of Bengal, 
Madras, or Bombag, from the operation of the 2G</< Section of Act 
No. VIII. of mb.) 

Act V. of 1865 {An Act to provide for the solemnization of Mar¬ 
riages in India of persons professing the Christian Religion.) This 
Act repeals and re-enacts, with some changes in its provisions, 
arraugement and wording, Act XXV. of 1864 (to provide for the 
solemnization of Marriages in India of persons piofcssing the 
Christian Religion.) 

Act VI. of 1865 {An Act to continue Act No. NXXl. <>/'1860, 
relating to the manvfacture, importation, and sale of Arms and Am¬ 
munition, and for regulating the right to keep and use the same, and to 
give power of disarming in certain cases.) 

Act VII. oj 1865 {An Act to give effect to Rules for the management 
and preservation of Government Forests.) Tlie object of this Act 
is to arrest the waste and dilapidation of Government forests in 
India by enabling the local Governments to make Rules for their 
management and preservation. The breach of these Kukis is 
rendered punishable by a maximum penalty of 500 Rupees’ fiuo 
and six months’.simple imprisonment. 

Act VIII. of 1865 {An Act to make valid the imprisonment of 
certain persons arrested under the process of the High Court of Judi¬ 
cature at Fort William in Bengal in the exercise of its ordinary original 
Civil jurisdiction.) 

Act IX. of 1865 {An Act to amend Act No. XVI. of 1864 to provide 
for the Registration of Assurances.) 

Act X. of 1865 (An Act to amend and define the Law of Intestate 
and lestamentary succession in British India.) This Act is the firet 
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part of the body of substantive law framed for India by the Com¬ 
missioners appointed by Her Majesty for that piypose. It com¬ 
prises the law of succession and inheritance generally applicable 
> to all classes domiciled in British India, other than the Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Buddhists, each of which portions of the popula¬ 
tion has laws of its own on the Subject. In preparing this Act 
the law of England has been used as a basis, but the Commissioners 
have deviated from that law in some instances, of which the 
following are the principal:— First >—The distinction between the 
devolution of moveable and that of immoveable property has been 
abolished. Second. —No person is, by marriage, to acquire any 
interest, in the property of the person'whom he or she marries or to 
become incapable of doing any act in respect of his or her own 
property which he or she could have done if unmarried. This 
abolishes the husband’s interest as tenant by the courtesy, the 
wife’s as tenant by dower; and as to her property has the effect 
of a settlement of it to her separate use without restraint on anti¬ 
cipation. In case of intestacy the widow has the same rights in 
respect of all the property of her husband as a widow has in Eng¬ 
land in respect of her husband’s personal property; and the wi¬ 
dower has such rights in respect of his wife’s property as the 
wife has in respect of his property where she is the survivor. The 
Act is divided into Parts with titles. The Act does not apply to 
succession to the property of any Hindu, Mohammadan, or Bud¬ 
dhist, nor to any Will made or any intestacy occurring before the 
1st of January 1866. It also empowers the Governor General of 
India in Council, either retrospectively fr<jm the passing of the Actor 
prospectively, to exempt from its operation any race, sect, or tribe 
in British India. This power has been given with a view to its 
possible exercise in the case of non-Aryan Natives of India not 
comprised within the theological tennsof ‘ Hindu,’ ‘ Muhammadan,’ 
or ‘ Buddhist,’ such, for instance, as the Bhils, the Khonds, the 
Kols, the Gdnds, the Todus of the Nilagiris, and the Shslnars and 
other domonolaters of the South of India, in the case of eclectic, 
reformed, or atheistical sects, such as the Baba-Lalfs, the Sadhus, 
and the Ciinyavadfs, and in that of such of the Native Christians as 
wish to retain their ancient rules of succession. 

Act XI. of 1865 {An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Courts of Small Causes beyond the local limits of the ordinary original 
Civil jurisdiction of the High Courts of Judicature.) The object 
of this Act is, first,' to consolidate the previous Acts relating to 
Courts of Small Causes in the Mofussil, and, secondly, to provide 
judicial machinery which may dispose of the petty Civil litigation 
of India without compelling the litigant to have recourse to an 
appeal, but at the same time without depriving him in any consi¬ 
derable degree of the securities for justice which are at present 
afforded by the appeal system. 'Ihe Act adds only two features 
to the Small Cause Court system as it previously existed. One of 
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these is the creation of the office of Registrar, who will be coh- 
staetly in attendance at the Court, and will be its chief ministerial 
Officer, acting'•generally under the directions of the Judge. It 
will be in the powfer of the local Government to invest any Re- . 
gistrar with the powers of a Small Cause Judge in suits of which 
the subject is not worth more than Rupees 20. The other addition 
is the creatioh of the office of Judge Extraordinary. Itnotun- 
frequently happens iu India, that the business of the Civil Coui'ts 
is subject to great and suddeu augmentation, either periodically 
or at regular intervals. To meet these contingencies, and to 
prevent the regular work of the Judge from being inconveniently 
disturbed by them when tliey occur, to provide, too, for the 
necessary inspection and revision of Smalt Cause Judges and their 
unappealable decisions, the local Government is authorised to 
invest any person with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes for a limited period or for specific periods in each year. 
Persons so invested will aid in the work of Small Cause Court, 
in conjunction with the ordinary Judge, under rules which the 
local Government will prescribe. They will at first probably be 
the District Judges, but it is hoped that the services of practising 
Bamsters may ultimately be rendered available. Provision is 
made that no person shall be invested with these powers iu any 
place in which he practises. 

Act XII. 0/1865 {An Act to amend the Law relating to the custody 
of prisoners within the local limits of the original jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal.) 
The primary object of the Act is to remove the Great . Jail of 
Calcutta from the control of the Sheriff, and to transfer it to that of 
the Government of Bengal. Power is given to the Goveruors in 
Council of Madras and Bombay respectively to deal in like manner 
with the Jails of Madras and Bombay. 

Act XIII. of 1865 (An Act to amend the procedure of Her Majesty's 
High Courts of Judicature in the exercise of their original Criminal 
jurisdiction, and to provide for the exercise of such jurisdiction at places 
Other than the Presidency Towns.) This Act abolishes the Grand Jury 
in the Presidency Towns, effects the changes in the law neces¬ 
sitated by such abolition, and provides for the exercise by the 
High Courts of original Criminal jurisdiction under Commissions 
in places other than the Presidency Towns or at several such 
places by way of circuit. Under this Act, w’hen the accused is 
committed in a Presidency Town, the Committing Justice or 
Magistrate delivers to the Clerk of the Crown a written instrument 
of charge signed by him stating for what offence the accused 
is committed. The Clerk of the Crown, shall consider the charge, 
and may amend, alter, or add to the same; the charge is then 
recorded, and the person charged is entitled to copies of the charge 
and of the examinations of the witnesses upon whose depositions 
he has been committed. Upon a charge so recorded the person 
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committed shall * be deemed to have been brought before the 
High iCourt in due eourse of law, and, subject to the pro¬ 
visions as to uasustainabio charges contained iu the Act, mtall 
be arraigned at suit of the Crown and the vei’dict shall be recorded 
thereupon. The word “ indictment’ in Act XVIII. of- 1862 is. to 
be understood to include the word “ charge,” and the provisions 
of'the Act are to apply to charges recorded as aforesaid and the 
trial of such charges. When any charge so recorded shall, before 
the person chai ged is arraigned, appear to the Judge of the High 
Court, wh*o would in ordinary course try the same, to be clearly 
unsustainable, an entry to that effect may be made on the charge 
by the Judge : such entry has the effect of nolle prosequi upon the 
charge, but shall not operate as an acquittal of the person charged 
unless and until three years from the time of making the entry 
shall have elapsed, at the expiration of which period, should no 
fresh* charge have been brought oii the same matter, he shall be 
considered as having been acquitted. A similar provision is made 
when the trial takes place iu the Mofussil. The power of making 
such an entry is intended as a substitute for the functions of a 
Grand Jusy. Persons tried iu a Presidency Town on charges of 
having committed an offence punishable with death, or on any 
other charge, if a Judge of the High Court shall so order, are to 
be tried before a Special Jury. After provisions for Jurors in the 
Presidency Towns the Act provides for sittings under Commissions 
by the Govemor General of India in Council, by the Governor in 
Council of Madras, and by the Governor in Council of Bombay. 
The High Court may allot to the Judge acting under Conmission 
such part of the extraordinary original Civil jurisdiction of its Civil 
and Criminal appellate jurisdiction, and of its jurisdiction as a 
Court of revision or reference, as it may consider can be con¬ 
veniently exercised at any place mentioned in the Commission. 
The Act then proceeds to effect the modifications iu the mode of 
trying a European British subject charged iu the Mofussil with an 
offence for which he would now be committed to the Presidency 
Town. As soon as the Magisti'ate has determined to commit the 
accused peraon, he will send to the High Court a copy of the 
charge and of the depositions and other documents connected 
therewith. The High Court, after communicating with Govern¬ 
ment—a communication of which the object is to inform the Court 
whether there is any intention of issuing a Commission within a 
reasonable time—will decide whether the person charged shall be 
tried at any place specified iu such Commission, or shall be sent 
for trial, as at present, to a Presidency Town. The Magistrate 
will then commit him or liold him to bail in conformity with the 
direction of the High Court. It has been thought that Europeans 
should not be committed as of course for local trial, until a system 
of regular Jail deliveries at fixed and not too long interv'als can 
be established. But, in anticipation of the complete or partial 
Voi. X. E 
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estallishtueHt of such a system hereafter, the Act prorides that 
the Iligh Cq^rt may, a geiteral order, direct that all Europeans 
who may be charged with offences within certain districts and 
daring certain parts of the year, shall be committed for trial at 
some particalar place. When such an order has been given, the 
Magistrate will not be under tlie necessity of waiting for any 
special direction from the High Court before coimnitting or bailing 
the accused person for trial at such place. All trials before a 
Judge sitting under Oommissiou will be by a Jury of twelve; 
and unanimity, or a majority of not less than nine with the con¬ 
currence of the Judge, shall be necessary for a verdict of guilty. 
In default of sucli unanimity, or of such majority and concur¬ 
rence, the prisoner shall be acquitted. The Act came into opera¬ 
tion on the 1st of May 1865. 

Act XIV. 0 / 1865 (An Act to define the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Civil Judicature in the Central Provinces.) Up to the passing 
of this .Act the jurisdiction exercised by the Uivil Courts in the 
Central Provinces was derived not from any oxjness provision of 
law, but from orders passed from time to time by the Executive 
Government. These orders bearing u date prior to the passing of 
the Indian Council’s Act of 1861, their validity and the proceedings 
of the Courts established by them cannot be called in question; 
but the constitution of those Courts was not saiisfactory, and tiro 
])rescut Act places them geiKiiaUy on a legal basis similar to tliat 
upon which the Courts in IJritish iiurmah were placed by Act 1. 
of I 860 and gives them a similar legal status. 

Act A'F. of 1865 {An Act to define and antvnd the law relating to 
Marriage and divorce airunig the Parsee.'t.) Tire Act renders bigamy 
by Parsr-es an offence, and subjects it to^the penalties prescribed 
by the Penal Ctxle. It states the re(iuisites to the validity of 
tlicir marriages, vie., non-existence of the prohibitory degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity, solcinnizatiou according to the form 
called dstrvad by Parsec priests in pi'esenee of two Parsoe w'itnesses, 
and, in case of an infant, the i>revious consent of bis or her father 
or guardian. It provides for the certifying and registration of 
Parsec marriages and for the appointment of a Kegistrar. It con¬ 
stitutes special matrimonial Courts for the purpose of hearing suits 
under this Act at the Presidency Towns and elsewhere. A High 
Court Judge will be the Judg(i in the Parsec Matrimonial Court iir 
the Presidency Towns, and will be aided bj' eleven delegates. 
The DisUict Judge will be the Judge of every such Matrimonial 
Oom-t established elsewhere, and will be aided by seven delegates. 
The delegates are to be appointed by the local Governments. 
They will be Parsees, and their number within the local limits of 
the ordiuaiy original Civil jurisdiction of a High Court is to be not 
more than thirty, and in districts beyond such limits not more than 
twenty. The Act came into operation on the September 1865, and 
extends to the whole of lirilish India. 
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Act XVI. of 1865 (An Act to remove doubts os to the juris^ction of 
the Revenue Courts in the Province of Oude in suits relating to land, 
and to enlarge the period of limitation in such suits.) fit enacts t|iat 
in. any district in which a settlement of land revenue is in pro¬ 
gress, suits relating solely to land (which does not apply to any 
land excluded from such settlement) during the continuance of such 
settlement shall be cognizable, in the first instance, by the Courts 
of Revenne, and in the last resort upon appeal by the Financial 
Commissioner. 

Act XVII. of 1865 (An Act to amend certain Acts relating to the 
duties of customs on goods imported and exported hg sea.) This Act, 
passed on Ist Aj)ril, imposes an export duty of 2 per cent, ad 
valorem on sugar, raw silk, and silk chussum, An additional anna 
is imposed on rice. Tlie provision in the second Schedule, that 
“ all other articles of country produce” shall be liable to m ad va¬ 
lorem export duly of 3 Rs., applies to tea, coffee, jute, and wool. 

Act XVIII. o/*186.5 (An Act. to amend Act No. X. o/l8G2, to con- 
.solidute and amend the Law relating to Stamp Duties.) 

Act XIX. of 18(5.5 (An Act to dejine the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
.Judicature of the Punjab and its Dependencies,) The object of this 
Act is to define the existing powc'is of ilie ordinary Courts of Civil 
and Criminal jurisdiction in the Punjal), and to place the Courts of 
Judicature of the Punjab on a hjgal basis similar to that of the 
Courts of British Burmali and the Central Provinces. 

Act A'A'. of 1865 (An Act to amend the Lau'relating to Pleaders 
and Mookhtar.^.) Tliis Act at present only applies to (he jNortli 
Western and Lf)wer Proviiiocjs of Bengal, but may be extended to 
the rest of British India, it provides that the High Court shall 
make rules, nut only for the qualification and removal of persons as 
Pleaders and Mopkhtars, but also for their examination. The local 
Government will appoint the Examiners. 

Act XXI. (f 18(55 {An Act to def ne and amend the Law relating to 
Intestate Succession among the Parsees.) , The object of this Act is to 
exempt the Parsees from (he operation of tliat portion of the 
liiJiau Succession Act, 18(55, which relates to succession to tlio 
property of an intestate, and to define the Parsce law relating to 
such succession. It provides for the case of a male Parsec dying 
intestate leaving a widow and children, of a female Parsec dying 
leaving a widower and children, of a male Parsec dying leaving 
children, but no widow, and of a female Parsee dying leaving 
children, but no widower, of a Parsec dying leaving a widow or 
widower but not leaving any lineal descendants, and of a Pareeo 
dying intestate leaving neither widow nor widower, nor lineal des- 
cendants. This Act was necessitated by (he roptignaiice which the 
Parsees felt to treating females as on an equality with males in 
matters of intestate succession. Under the Act, a male will take 
double the share of a female stauding in the same degree of pro¬ 
pinquity to the intestate. 
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Act j-XJI. of ] 865 {An Act to amoid Act No, XVIII. of 1864 to 
provide for th^ appointment of a Municipal Committee for the City of 
Lucknow. 

Act XXIII. of 1865 {An Act to amend the constitution of the chief 
Court of Judicature in the Punjab and its Dependengiee.) . Tho Court 
is to consist of two or more. Judges, who are to be appointed by the 
Oovernor General of India in Council, and of whom one at least 
shall- always be a Barrister of not less than Gve years’ standing. 
The Chief Court is to follow the rules, regarding Civil Procedure for 
the time being in force in the Punjab. The Act provides for the 
tiial of European British subjects as nearly as possible the same 
procedure as was settled for the trial of such persons in the Mofus- 
sil by Act Xllf. of 1865. -The Chief Court is to superintend the 
Subordjnate Courts, and may frame rules of practice for such Courts. 
In case of an irreconcileable difference of opinion on .a point of law 
between the two Judges who for tho pi'csent are to be appointed, a 
reference is to be made to the High Court of Bengal. The Act is 
to come into operation on such day as the Governor General in Coun¬ 
cil shall fix. 


ADMINISTRATIOM OF JUSTICE IN OUDE. 

1864. 

-V 

Tnis report is submitted to tlie Cliief Commi.s.sioner of Oude 
by Sir George Couper, Baronet, C. B., Judicial Commissioner. 

Criminal Justice .—The number of non-bailable offences re¬ 
ported was 40,187 against 31,911 in 1863. Only 6,213 non- 
bailable offences were brought to trial against 4,739 in the pre¬ 
vious year. 9,509 persons tvere charged with uon-bailable of¬ 
fences against 7,513 in 1863. Of these, 513 against 824 were 
committed to the Sessions, 6,460 against 4,780 convicted and 
2,488 against 2,166 acquitted. The percentage of acquittal was 
thus 26 against 28 in 1863. Tliis result shows that when a 
clue was once obtained the police were generally successful, 
their want of success was, as usual, in the first finding of a clue. 
The number of bailable ca-ses repoi'ted was 8,727 against 6,704 
in 1863, and the number brought to trial 8,444 against 6,609 ; 
the number of persons apprehended for bailable offences was 
17,229 against 14,156, of whom 41 against 36 were committed to 
the Sessions, 9,691 against 8,013 convicted, and 7,491 against 
6,155 acquitted. Ou an average two persons were brought to 
trial in each case. The enforcement of the salt laws under which 
30 or 40 persons are apprehended for the same offence has much 
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to do with this state of things; besides this, the majority of of¬ 
fences which men unite to perpetrate are hailaWe. The per¬ 
centage of acquittal (43) was the-same as in the previous year. 
The number of offences (bailable and non-bailable) pending at 
the close of the year was 170—an increase of 24 over 1863. 
This was quite natural considering the increase in the total 
number of offences. Two cases bad been pending since August 
1864; no explanation was offered for this delay which was prob¬ 
ably caused by the accused persons having been found insane . 
and their trials postponed until they are in a fit state of mind to 
plead. The percentage of acquittals to commitments to the 
Sessions (28) did not speak so well for the judgment of the 
committing officers as that for 1863 which was only 23. The 
best results were in the Lucknow Division in which there were 
108 convictions to 19 acquittals ; the worst results were in the 
Hurdui distrilSt in which there were 32 acquittals to 17 convic¬ 
tions. 33 cases were committed to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court in wliich conviction was had in 31. By the Sessions 
Judges 40 persons again.st 30 in 1863 were sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life, 21 against 10 for 14 years and 85 against 49 
for 7 years and above ; 21 against 15 were sentenced to impri¬ 
sonment from 14 to 7 years, 66 against 46 from 6 to 3 years, 64 
against 79 below 3 years and 3U4 against 139 to find security 
for good behaviour. 2 against 4 were fined in sums from Es. 
.6,000 to 1,000, 4 against 4 from Ks. 1,000 to Es. 600, and 23 
against 15 from Es. 600. The total amount of fines imposed 
was Es. 7,234 against Es. 13,184-2 in 1863 of which Es. 
3,.)29 9-5 against Es. 6,660-1-6 was realized. Es. 416-0-2 against 
Es. 2,164-8 was ordered to be applied in compensation, of which 
Es. 361-6-11 against Ks. 396-.6-6 was paid. The Sessions Judges 
passed 32 sentences of death against 26 in 1863, tliese were con¬ 
firmed in 23 cases in botli years ; in one ease the verdict was an¬ 
nulled. One person rvas sentenced to imprisonment with stripes 
for a term btdow 3 years. Of the 9,566 persons fined, 7,4.65 paid 
ill full, 623 in part and 1,585 not at all. This shows that the 
instructions that fines should bo in some degree propoitioned to 
the means of tbc offender.® were carefully attended to. The 
number of persons whipped was 1,939 of whom 760 received 
more than 20 stripes. 116 persoij.s had been convicted a second 
time of offences pjani-sliable by wliip])iiig after being once whip¬ 
ped; 61 of these were Lucknow offender.s. These figures, con¬ 
sidering that the Act was only in foice for eight months of 
the year, w'ould lead to the bclii'f that it is not deterrent 
in its effects, llic Judicial Commissionor Hunks there can 
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be no doubt, that tbe fear of a whipping inflicted in the 
leuient manner prescribed by the Act can have little or no deter- 
rent effect upon an able bodied offender. 

The number of offences cognizable by the Police reported was 
42,364 against 33,830 in 1863 ; the number of peraous brouglit 
to trial was 14,032 against 11,743, convicted 9,313 against 7,674, 
committed 537 against 326, and acquitted 3,890 against 3,496. 
Thfire was one case of murder by dacoits in the I’errabguvh district 
and 18 persons were committed to tlio Sessions for having been 
concerned in tbo offence and 2 were acquitted. The rpmaining 
11 persons under trial under this head were accused of dacoitees 
which occurred in former years. Cases of murder by poison 
fell from five to three ; while murders for the sake of robbery 
increased from nine to sixteen. 32 persons were implicated in 
these sixteen cases of whom one half were committed. Ihere 
were 100 ordinary murders reported as compared Witli 67 in 1863. 
The number appears large. But in it are included cases of alleged 
female infanticide in Thfikoor villages, and also charges of imir- 
der against mothers of deceased illegitimate children against 
whom concealment of birth only was proved. Ordinary mur¬ 
ders were not on the increase in the province. The nuniher of 
persons sent up by the Police as having been concerned in these 
crimes was 179, of whom 112 wore committed, and 50 acquit¬ 
ted. The result was satisfactory. There were 165 ordinar-y 
riots against 125 in 1863, and 862 men were convicted of hav¬ 
ing been concerned in them. The number brought to trial was 
1,411. The police were rather too prone to seize and send up 
for trial any one who might happen to have been present on these 
occasions. There rvere 62 rapes for which 21 men and lads 
W'ere committed oV convicted and 31 were acquitted, which wuus 
a fair average for this class of crime. In 1863 there were 53 
such cases reported iti which 16 persons were committed or 
convicted and 31 acquitted. The number of dacoitees was 56 
against 28 in 1863. 186 persons were under trial for these 

offences of whom 142 were convicted, or committed, and 41 ac¬ 
quitted. House trespasses, and ordinary robberies were in¬ 
cluded under the bead “ dacoity” owing to the fact of five or 
more persons having taken part in them, in accordance with 
Section 391 of the Penal Code. The increase may be safely 
attributed to the scarcity which prevailed in the Province in 
conse(\uence of the failure of the khureef crop, and only 41 hav¬ 
ing been acquitted out of 186 persons under trial showed that 
the Police were tolerably successful in dealing with this cla.ss of 
crime when perpetrated by a large number of men wbiob gave- 
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them a wider base for their enquiries. Simple robberies on the 
highway increased from 93 to 128 ; the numbeiwf committals 
and convictions increased from 46 to 92, There were 8 cases of 
receiving property obtained by dacoity and 646 ordinary case.s; 
for these offences 820 persons were convicted. This number 
did not represent the professional teceivers of stolen property 
or “ fences” but included those thieves in whose possession stolen 
property was found, but who could not be proved to have taken 
part in the actual theft. There were 87 cases of arson,—15 
more than in 1863. For these offences 74 persons were under 
trial, of whom 23 were committed or convicted. In 1863 the 
police obtained convictions against only 13 persons out of 60 
under trial. 431 persons were charged with vagrancy against 
187 in 1863; of these, 239 were ordered to Hud security for good 
behaviour and 187 released. The Judicial Commissioner con¬ 
curred with the Commissioner of Fyzabad in the opinion that it 
is only in exceptional cases that recourse should be had to this 
provision of the law, as the measure is demoralizing to the police, 
presenting to them opportunities of bribery and corruption ; be¬ 
sides, a blackguard cannot be kept always in jail. Confinement 
Avithout labour is no punishment to him and no one will go 
security for him. 366 persons were under trial for unlawful re¬ 
tention of arms against 261 in 1863 ; of these 279 were convicted. 
There were still large quantities of arms concealed in the Pro¬ 
vince, and in the hands of the worst characters. 851 persons 
wore tried for committing public nuisances and 772 convicted. 
In 1863 the number tried on this charge was 468. There were 
126 persons tried for wrongful confinement of whom 82 were 
acquitted. 4(69 persons were accused of criminal trespass not 
amounting to house trespass, of whom only 239 were convicted. 
The results iu both these cases showed that discrimination was 
not used in enquiring into the truth of these charges Avhen first 
preferred. There Avere 44 cases of insult or interruption to 
Court against 28 in 1863 in Avhich 42 convictions were obtained. 
292 persons Avere tried for “ omitting to give information to a 
public servant,” of Avhom 145 against 138 were conA'icted. This 
comparison is unfavourable and shows that such charges must 
have beeu lightly made by the police. Charges against land¬ 
holders for breaches of police or other duties fell from .34 to 15 
in which 12 convictions Avero obtained. Similar charges against 
village Avatchmen increased from 11 to 25 iu which 17 convic¬ 
tions were had. There Avero 45 against 74 cases of frivolous and 
vexatious complaint, an Ainsatisfactory result. Charges of “tak¬ 
ing gift to screen offenders” fell from 40 to 29 wliich was satis- 
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factory. 530 perilous a'ere tried for mischief, 85 for defamation 
and 46 for atfences relating to fraudulent marKiages ; the num¬ 
ber of cdiivictions obtained was 200 in the first case, 17 in the 
second and 11 in the third i a too ready credence was given to 
such accusations. Minor offences against the Stamp Act were 
0.98 against 691 in 1863 ; the convictions were 784. There were 
1,741 charges under the Salt laws against 507 in 1863, and the 
number of convictions was 1,214. 723 criminal appeals, or 168 
more than in 1863, were preferred to the Courts of the Deputy 
Commissioners. Of these 36 were rejected, and the order of 
the Lower Court was confirmed in 561 cases; in 118 cases the 
order was reversed or modified, and in 6 returned for re-investi¬ 
gation. 'I'be results were favourable to the judgment of the 
inferior Courts. 639 appeals were preferred to Commissioners, 
being an increase of 114 over the number preferred in 1863. 
■Of these 79 were rejected. In 386 the order of the Lower 
Court was confirmed, and in 163 only was it reversed or modified 
or returned for re-investigation. This was creditable to the offic¬ 
ers against whose judgments the appeals were preferred. More¬ 
over, 1,253 cases were called for by Commissioners without ap- 
,peal of which only 48 were referred to the Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner’s Court for modification of the sentence or order which 
had been pa.ssed by the Lower Court. In the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner’s Court 117 appeals were instituted, or 24 more than 
in 1863. 139 cases were submitted under Section 434 of the 

Code of Criminal Procedure, and 139 more were called for by 
the Commissioner under Chapter XXIX. The total number 
of cases which passed under his review was thus 401, or 125 
more than during the previous year. Of these oases 182 were 
rejected, or returned after inspection, 47 were confirmed, lOl* 
were modified, 24 reversed, and 45 returned for re-investiga¬ 
tion. These figures have reference to all the ('ourts in the Pro¬ 
vince, and not to those of the Commissioners only from which 
alone appeals to this Court oi diuarily lie. 

The percentage of cases brought to trial to those report¬ 
ed was 30 to 29 in 1863, that of persons acquitted to 
those tried by Magistrates was 37 to 38 ; that of persons 
acquitted to persons tried in the Sessions Courts was 26 
against 24 ; that of reversals to appeals tried in Magistrates’ 
Cotu'ts was 22 against 13 in 1863, in the Sessions Courts 10 
against 11, and in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 14 against 
6, Of the witnesses examined 69 per cent, were dismissed 
on the first day of their attendance in both years. The 
dui'ation of cases in the District Courts was 6 against 7 in ,1863. 
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In the Sessions Court it was 30 againsf 20 in original trials 
and 17 against 12 in appeals. I'his was due to tke Khyrabad 
Division in which the average duration was 57 days against 20 
in 1863. An explanation would be called for in this case. The 
total number of witnesses examined was 41,564 against 32,124 
in 1863 ; of these 28,839 against 22,173 dismissed on the 1st 
day, 7,073" against 6,170 on the 2nd day, 3,103 against 2,213 
on the Srd day, and 1,022 against 1,049 on tlie 4th day. One 
witness was kept more than one month in each year. This was 
satisfactory, but in the Mohumdee district only 1,251 out of 
2,783 were dismissed on the first day and 139 were detained 
more than nine days ; overwork was pleaded as an excuse, but 
this was altogether unsatisfactory. The disposal of criminal 
cases should take precedence of every other kind of work. 

There were 466 trials with assessors against 177 in 1863. 
Kegarding 882 against 340 persons their verdict was accepted 
and regarding 94 against 95 it was rejected. The increase in 
the number of trials was owing to Deputy Comnussionor.s hav¬ 
ing been directed, when holding Sessions under Act XV. ef 
1862, alwavs to avail themselves of assessors. The amount of 
property sai<l to have boon stolen was Ks. 6,68,500 against 
Its 5,20,260 in 1863. Us. 16,(596 against Ks. 11,395 were re¬ 
covered by the ovvneis and Us. 46.H86 against Ks. 48,409 by the 
police. 'I'lio percentage of amount recov'ered by the ]>olice to 
that said to have been stolen was thus 8 against 9 in 1863. 
The increase in the nnjount .stolen was in tin* Daiswarrah and 
Fyzahad Divisions, hi the Goiidah district alone it rose from 
Us. 514,402 to Us 63,321. 1'he return was not satisfactory but 
the .Judicial Conimissionordid not know that much better results 
were obtained by the coiistahnlary in any other Province. 'Jlie 
provisions of the Code of Ciiniiiial Procedure in regard to the 
record of evidence were scrupulously observed in every Court in 
the Province. 

Cml Jttutice .—The number of original suits inslilnted wms 
16,960 against 13.182 in the previous year. Tlic increase 
was marked in every district except Hurdui in which tlicre 
was a slight falling ofif’. 2,1.30 cases w’ere struck off with¬ 
out trial against 1,8.51 in 1863. Tiiere was a decrease in 
the Courts of the Civil .Tinlge of l.ucknovv and in the Courts 
of the Conao and Pertabgurh districts. Put in the Lucknow 
Court, and in those of Oonao, there was a pi oportionate increase 
in the number of cases finally adjusted by razecnamah and de¬ 
creed by confession and consent. 'J'lie districts which showed 
worst in this respect were those of Sectnpore, where 170 cases 
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were struck off without trial against 25 ia 1863, Baraitch, where 
there were^SSS against 162, Hoy Bareilly where there were 137 
against S9 and Fyzabad where there were 200 against 178. The 
l^puty Commissiooer of Seetapore would be ealled upon for 
on explanation. The Deputy Commissioner of Baraitch was 
satisfied that all such cases were settled out of Court, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Fyzabad said that the number was 
swelled by cases transferred to the Bevenue Courts; it is obvious 
that these should not be returned as " struck off without trial.” 
There was no doubt that many oases were struck off veithout trial 
in consequence of a more careful observance of the limitation 
laws on the part of presiding officers. Such cases however 
bear a somewhat less proportion to the number of cases on the 
files than in 1863, their number being 2,130, whereas, the exact 
proportion would be 2,396, this was so far satisfactory. The 
number of suits finally adjusted by razeenamah was 2,653 
against 13,182 in 1863, and the number decreed by confession 
of judgment 3,624 against 2,797. The number of suits decreed 
in favour of plaintiff either in whole or part or in favour of the 
defendant was 7,646 against 5,473 in 1863, a satisfactory result. 
Notwithstanding the increase in the number of suits instituted 
ihe number of cases pending fell from 919 to 882. The best 
districts in this respect were those of Oonao and Gondah and 
the worst'those of Sultanpore, Seetapore, Pertabgurh and 
Baraitch. The average duration of cases rose from 28 to 27 
days; this was to be accounted for by^the large increase in the 
number of suits instituted. The worst districts were those of 
Mohnmdee, Pertabgurh and Fyzabad. Although the district of 
Pertabgurh had still the lightest civil file in the Province the 
average duration was 63 days, against 40 in 1863,—the highest 
in the Province. The districts of Oonao and Durriabad showed 
best. 886 cases were referred to arbitration, being 111 more 
than in the previous year. Of these, 838 were confirmed un¬ 
reservedly, 142 were partially confirmed, and only 6 altogether 
Set aside. The duration of suits was ascribed by many officers 
to the dilatoriness of arbitrators who could not be got to give 
in their decisions within reasonable time; but this objection 
would decrease with the more thorough observance of the law 
which directed that the issues which the arbitrators have to 
try, should be fixed by the Court, and referred to them. When 
thia was done the arbitrators should be required to make their 
appearance on each Court day until they gave in their award. 
1,189 appeals were preferred to Deputy Commissioners as com¬ 
pared with 771 in 1863. Of these, 753 were confirmed, and 
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the peroeatage of Fevereals fp caaea tried was only 12 f er oeat. 
The average number of days taken in the disposalinf each oaae 
was 26, which was higher than in 1863 when the numbar wM 
only 2U; but the great increase in the number of appeals insti¬ 
tuted was sufficient to account for this. The number of apn 
peak instituted in the Commissioners’ Courts was 262, or 26 
more than in the previous year. Of these 164 were confirmed, 
the percentage of reversals £o cases tried being only 8 per cent* 
These statistics go to show that the non-increase in the number 
of appeals is a proof that substantial justice has been administered 
in the Courts of first instance. The average duration of suits 
before Commissioners was 20 days. In 1863, it was 16 days. 
The average was highest in the Court of the Commissioner of 
Seetapore, viz. 46 days, the number of cases disposed of being 
16; while the Commissioner of Lucknow took only 13 days 0& 
an average in the disposal of the 80 cases on his file. Nor hadi 
he a single case pending at the close of the year. Besides ap¬ 
peals, Commissioners called for 247 cases on review of the work 
of the subordinate officers. Of these none was reversed, or even 
modified. In the Judicial Commissioner’s Court the namber of 
appeals preferred was 123, an increase of 22 over 1863. Ben 
sides this, 35 cases were called for without appeals. Of these 63 
were confirmed; the {>ercentsge of reversals to appeals tiled was 
9 per cent. 10 cases were pending at the close of thh year, and 
the average dnration of each case from the date of the insti¬ 
tution of the appeal was 34 days, from the date of the receipt 
of the proceedings, it was 26 days. The average value'of suits 
was Bs. 492-14'6, and the total value Bs. 72,86,624 against Rs. 
60,32,820 in 1863. The increase was owing to one suit for dower 
amounting to 60 lakhs having been brought in the Court of the 
Civil Judge of Lucknow, lu the previous year, too, the value 
of suits was exceptionally swelled by the Hoseinabad case in 
which alone suit was laid at Bs. 36,17,600. The percentage of 
cost to value was Bs. 1-14-4, or between 4 and 5 annas more 
than in 1863. 

Out of the 16,913 cases disposed of 13,013 were suits 
on contract debt, and of these 4,066 were on bonds or other 
written instruments, 3,199 were for simple debt and 3,402 for 
claims respecting goods sold. The number of deeds registerjod 
was 65,988 against 47,347 in 1863. This showed that the system 
continued to work well. There were 11,726 miscellaneous cases 
on the files of the Civil Courts. Of these 10,712 were disposed 
of, and 1,014 were pending on Slst December 1864. The moat 
important cases which came under the head "misceHaueoas" 
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WiM'e ap^ic«ti<3»« for execution of decree. The number of these 
disposed oKwas 6,138. The total amount of decrees was Bs. 
H(,04!,8^6-18-3 of which Ks. 6,58,661-14 was realized. The 
number of oases pending was 784. It from the amount decreed 
be deducted the four lakhs which, ia round uumbers, represent 
the value of cases struck off in default, and the lakh and twenty 
thousand rupees which represent the value of cases transferred 
to other districts, the amount realized will be found considerably 
to exceed one-half of the amount decreed. This was not, how¬ 
ever, altogether satisfactory; the delay which occurred in the 
execution of decrees was the one serious blot on the administra¬ 
tion of Civil Justice in this Piovince* 11,869 witnesses were 
examined, or 2,486 more than in 1863 ; out of these 11,862 wit¬ 
nesses, 10,986 were discharged on the first day ot their atten¬ 
dance, and only 68 detained beyond the third day. 01 these 
6,824 weie detained in the district ol Mohutndee alone, in which 
the judicial administration was less satisfactory tlniu in any 
other district. 

There were 27 cases to be tried by Jury in the Court of the 
Civil Judge of Lucknow against 21 in 186.1 and in all the cases^ 
the finding of the jury was unanimous. The total amount ot 
talubana realized was Rs. 17,422 being an incre.isc of lls. 4,."»73 
over 1863. Of this .sum Ks 12.17.) was disbursed, and Rs. 
6,246 remained in hand. Act XI. of 1863 was introduced into 
the Province under Section 7 of wliicli the balance of the falub- 
ana fund could, subject to the appioval of tiovernment, be ap- 
j)lied to tbe improvement ol the administration of Civil justice. 
The raajoiity of officers deprecated any reduction in the present 
rate of charge for proc<'s,ses. The number of stamps used in 
Civil proceedings was 42,897 against 40,843 in 1863 and their 
value Rg. 1,22,818 against Rs. 1,01,856. This result is obtaimd 
alter deducting all relunds. The revenue from stamps was 
steadily on the increase though a better result might have been 
looked for, regard being had to the more general resort to the 
Courts which had undoubtedly taken place during the year. 

Remarks by iJte Chief Commissioner .—The |)ro[)ortion of 
acquittals in bailable offences was very large and unsatisfactory. 
The pending file was very moderate. The general results un¬ 
der the head of Qommitments were not so favourable as in 1863. 
The decrease in .the number of persons imprisoned for less than 
2 years was no doubt owing to the introduction of the l^hip- 
piog Act, but for which all those persons who were whipped as 
their sole puuishinenc would have been added to the jail popu¬ 
lation and those sentenced to whipping and imprisonment were 
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BO doubt sentenced for shorter terms than if imprisormient only 
had been awarded. Tlie Chief Commi-sioner thei’diore thought 
that the normal tendency to an increase of the jail population 
had been oounteracti d by the whipping bill, a conclusion on 
which his estimate ot the additional jail accommodation required 
for the Province was based, and indeed the jail returns shewet! 
the number of prisoneis to be nearly the same as at the com¬ 
mencement of tlic year. The hardened thieving population of 
great cities seemed to care little lor the lash. The maximum 
number of stripes would be an inadequate punishment lor thelt 
by house trespsi'is or house breaking by a Alahomedan city thief 
or‘ a Pasee. With regard to the increase in ordinary murders, 
charges ol murder against moliieis ol deceased illegitimate 
childrtn against whom concealment of birth only had been prov¬ 
ed might have been translcrrcd to their proper head, as it 
was desirable that in all cases tli ■ crime proved, and not the 
crime charged should be shewn. The police would be instructed 
to exercise moie discrimination in an cat lor riot. The iucreaae 
of the cases ot \agrancy and bad livelihood showed that the 
provisions of the L.iw had not reimiinod a dead letter as in 1863. 
The remarks ol tlie Ooinmissioncr of Py zabad probably referred 
to cases of bad livelihood us well as ol vagrancy. The Chief 
Commissioner did not think lliat great quantities ol arms were re¬ 
tained considering the enoriiioua number that were given up on 
the re-occupation ol tlio Pioviiice. lie had, however, recom¬ 
mended that the Aims Act should be kept iu force some time 
longer. Ill the appeals to the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 
the percentage of reversals, &c. waS high. The low average 
duration of case iu Disliict Court-was very creditable to the 
officer!!. Ill the Judicial Comiuis.'iuuer’s Court cases were very 
jirouqitly disposed ot. 'J be vesiili ol tiial with assessois spoke 
well lor that ss-tem In the average duration civil suits in 
Pertabgurh and Fyzabad improveiiieiit must be insisted on. 
The fact that Conimissioaers did not find occasion to interfere 
with a single order of the 247 called lor without appeal, shewed 
that this power might now be safely withdrawn, as it woubf be 
when the Act for the constitution of the Civij Courts in the Cen¬ 
tral Province.^ was extended to Oude. The percentage of costs 
to value of suits was still rather high. There was a considerable 
suriilua froth fees for serving processes available for the im¬ 
provement of Civil Justice, and the Chief Commissioner was 
ready to give a Deputy Clerk of the Court on rupees 50 per 
mensem to some of the heaviest diatiiets, as the cleiks of the 
Court were said to be over-woiked. The attention given by 
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the JudicftlXottimissioner to the ^[uestion of execution of decrees 
was observeJrwith much satisfaction. 

Order hy the Government 0 / India .—With regard to the 
Whipping Act the Governor General in Council did not under- 
stand the reference to the lenient provfsio'ns of the law." 
Much is left by the Government of India in the Circular of 8th 
March 1864 to the local Governments as to the mode in which 
the punishment should be administered, moreover Section 2 of 
Act VI. of 1864 is evidently permissive only. It does not 
oblige Magistrates to substitute whipping for the punishments 
prescribed in the Penal Code; and the obvious intent of the 
law is that whipping in lieu of other punishment should be 
used only in the cases of petty offences, or of juvenile offenders. 
Whipping, apparently, should be given in lieu of imprisonment 
only in cases where a short term of imprisonment would other¬ 
wise have been awarded. The sentence, in fact, rests with the 
Magistrate or Judge, and the law has given a very wide discre¬ 
tion to the Magistrate, for in cases of simple theft the punish¬ 
ment may be imprisonment for one day or three years, or 
it may be whipping. It would seem, therefore, that the 
law is not in fault. With reference to the opinion of the 
Chief Commissioner that Honorary Assistant Commissioners 
should not try cases of crimes requiring severe punishment, 
as. those officers are known as a rule to be too lenient in 
their sentences, it might be advisable to endeavour to instruct 
Honorary Magistrates as to the relative character of crimes by 
a well considered Circular from the Judicial Commissioner. 
The increase in the charges against landholders for breach of 
Police duties was satielaetory, and if landholders should con¬ 
tinue to withhold their co-operation, the Police officers would 
have themselves to blame for not trying to enforce the law. 
With regard to the average duration of criminal cases in Dis¬ 
trict Courts, the name of the Commissioner in whose Court 
there was considerable delay should have been given. The 
name of the officer whose witness statement was reported to be 
very unfavourable should also have been mentioned. The name 
of the officer responsible for the accumulation of arrears which 
caused the high average duration of Civil cases should have 
been given. It is very important that improvement in respect 
to the average duration should be insisted on. 


administration of BENGAL. 

1864-65. 

JtJDicUL.—CtVil Juetioe. —In 1864 the High Court in its 
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original jariadiction dispoaed of 1326 cases, with 38&^Qdii>|| 
the end of the yeax, against »69 with 829 pending4he previous 
year. Of the cases disposed of 898 were decreed on triait 80 
dismissed on default, and 367 adjusted or withdrawn. The 
number of Appeals tried was 49, and the number of miscellane¬ 
ous orders passed 1,946; besides 9 cases disposed of and 160 
miscellaneous orders passed under the old procedure of the late 
Supreme Court. The Court granted 146’probates, and 196 let¬ 
ters of administration, decided 6 Admiralty and 5 Blcclesiasticai 
suits, granted 16 marriage licenses, passed 470 miscellaneous 
orders, heard 75 Insolvency cases and 60 applications for prose¬ 
cution orders and passed 398 " vesting, hearing Devident and 
other orders.” The debts involved in the Insolvency cases 
amounted to Rs. 73,85,676-2-2 against assets declareaat JRs. 
60,36,720-1-4. The institution and other fees levied in the ori¬ 
ginal side of the High Court during 1864 amounted to Hs. 
3,79,467-16-1. On the Appellate side the number of Regahur 
Appeals instituted was 470, of Special Appeals 3,639, and of 
Miscellaneous Appeals 1,363 ; shewing a progressive decrease in 
Regular Appeals and a gradual increase in Miscellaneous Ap¬ 
peals, the Special Appeals exhibiting no material variation. The 
proportion of cases appealed was about 18 per cent, of the num¬ 
ber in which such Appeals were admissable. The Court decid¬ 
ed 627 Regular, 4,482 Special and 1,266 Miscellaneous Ap¬ 
peals, and Its files on 3lst May 1865 stood as follows ;— 


Pending in the High Court on 
31st May 1865. 

Cases of 

Regular Ap¬ 
peals. 

Special Ap* 

, peals. 

1869 

1 

0 

1860 

0 

1 

1861 

2 

3 

1862 

4 

13 

*1863 

13 

20 

1864 

93 

313 


113 

350 

1866 

128 

1.3X6 

Total 

241 

1,666 
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of the Appeals was :— 


On Sf'galar Ou Sperikl 

i Apiteals Aiijipala. 

Order of the Lower Court confirmed 333 3,010 

Ditto ditto reversed 116 282 

Ditto * ditto modified 88 80 

Cases remanded ... 73 947 

„ struck off on default ... 9 148 

„ „ on compromise, or withdrawn 9 40 

The amount of institution foes realized by the filing of Ap 
peals wa.s Rs. 3,16,347 ag.ainst Rs. 4,30,700 in 1863; and the 
value of the Appeals decided during the same periods was lis. 
2,19.91,934 against Ks. 6,44,81,021-, the great falling off in 
value in 1864 being attributable both to the number of suits 
decided in that year having been smaller than in the previous 
year, and to the fact that the suits before the Court recently 
have not involved such large propcrticb and interests as be¬ 
fore. 

The following shows the work done by the SuhonUua/e Civil 
Courts :— 


jSuits instituted in the CimI 
Courts and peiulmg at 
tJic close of the jeai. 


Suits iiiHfiluted. 


Suits jieiiding. 
i8G3. I I8(il. 


Saiall Cause Gouil CUs ... fi.S.SSO j 80 OOti r>,67<) I G,m 
lOthei Class . 18,G30 { 52,102 i 18,0.')1 | 1G,4:!9 

Jl,17,4«r) |1.3.V'08 23,724 2.3.131 


In the Courts of Judges, Additional Judges, and Principal Sud- 
der Ameens, there wore 3,384 original and 19,904 a[)pcalcd cases 
or 18 per cent, more than Inst year in original suits and 10 
per cent, less in appeals. In the Courts of the Sadder Ameens 
and Moonsiffs, there was a oomsidcrablc increase in litigation. 
In the former there tverc instituted 4,228 cases ami iu the latter 
105,492 or 109,720 in all against 92,383 the previous yea^ The 
following shews comparatively the number of suits decided 
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Cases decided by Ihc Courts 
of different Grades. 

1863. 

’'1864, 

On jTotaldis- 
Mcrits. posed of. 

! , 

On, 

Merits, 

'rotal dis¬ 
posed of. 

... 

Suddor Ameens . 

Moonsiffs . 

255 3,366 

11,089’ ,11,898 
4,498' 5,098 

12,434’ 13,135 

6,03*2 7,063 

. 87,296 1,00,457 

205 

13,301 

3,384 

9,190 

4,109 

94,790 

352 

14,246 

3,774 

9,761 

4,540 

1,06,554 


1,24,979 

1,89,227 


Tlie arrears amounted to 1,260 against 2,107 the previous yeai'. 
In the-Judges’ Courts each case occupied 6 months and 26 days 
against 7 months in 1863 ; before the P. S. Ameens 5 months 
^and 9 days against 4 months ; before the S. Ameens 3 months 
and 28 days against 4 29, and before the Moonsiffs 1 month and 
26 days against 2'6. The value of the suits decided was Ks. 
7,14,46,588, and the value of suits pending was Rs 1,73,67,148. 
The account of stamp fees realized on the institution of suits 
and the portion refunded under Section 26 of Act X. of 1862 
leaves a balance of Rs. 16,49,669-11 in favour of Government. 
After taking into account the cost to Government of the Civil 
Cotuts it will 1)0 found that there was an income to Govern- 
• meet from this source amounting to Rs. 9,01,367-16-5. The 
Rent Appeals, which can be heard only by Judges and Addi¬ 
tional Judges, largely increased,* while the Appeals from Civil 
Judgos remarkably decreased. The following shews the out¬ 
turn of miscellaneous work :— 


Year. 

1 11 
o o -3 

— ^ 
es O ® 

H.S 5 

Decided on 
trial. 

Otherwise 

disposed 

of. 

Pending on 
3l8t De¬ 
cember. 

0) ‘ 

c ^ 

a 

, 

?, s a 

•fj *.2 

1863 

2,16,383 

93,809 

87,306 

35,268 

134 

1864 

2,48,321 

. 

94,902 

I 

1,08,855 

44,567 

96 

Yoi. X. 


G 


■ 
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Suits forXiie conveyance of real property by mortgage, bv will, 
and by inthiritance under both the Maliomedau and Hindu 
Laws were remarkably numerous in Jessorc; in llhaugulpore 
the suits for the conveyance of real property by mortgage were 
even more numerous than in Jessore, while there was also a 
large number of suits for the conveyance of real property by 
dower, of suits to contest sales by Collectors for arrears of Go¬ 
vernment dues, and of suits connected with castes, rights'of 
priests, &c. ; in Tirhoot there was a preponderance of suits for 
real property on conveyance by sale or by gift, also on right of 
preemption; in Chittagong there was the largest number of 
suits for real property on conveyance by way of dower, or by 
inheritance under the Mahomedan Law, and for the determina¬ 
tion of the boundaries of estates ; suits of the last description 
also abounded in Sylhet, 24-Pergunnahs, and Dacca ; and out 
of 976 suits regarding claims in right of adoption no less than 
806 were instituted in Tipperah, which had also the highest 
number of suits regarding religion. About 76 per cent, of the 
cases were in the first instance decided in favour of plaintiffs. 
Of 136,910 civil suits decided, of which h0,792 were Small 
Causes and 55,938 in other courts, 6,676 plaintiffs attended vo¬ 
luntarily, 3,460 by order of court, and 1,26,784 by counsel. 
As to defendants 2,701 attended voluntarily and 17,086 on no¬ 
tice of summons in person, while 3,110 attended voluntarily, and 
63,980 on notice of summons by counsel. 'J here wore 60,028 
cases in which defendants did not appear. 

The following tables show the work done in the extra regu¬ 
lation provinces:— 

Number of Suits instituted and pending. 


In Civil Courts of 

Instituted. 

I'ciidiiig. 

1863. 

1864. 

1863. 

1864. 

Chota Nagpore Division ... 

7,605 

8,993 

1,286 

910 

Assam Division .. 

6,815 

7,089 

238 

295 

Cachar . 

693 

786 

44 

72 

CoBsyah and Jynteah Hills 

46 

40 

9 

2 


15,159 

11,908 

1,577 

1,279 
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dumber of Suits decided. 



Chota Nagpore Divi¬ 
sion . 

Assam Division 

Cachar .i 

Oossj'ah and Jynteahl 
Hills . 


6,675 951 7,626j 4,264 628 4,892 
5,280{ 1,804 7,084 4,986 2,285 7,271 


12,480^ 2,963 15,443 9,831 3,112 12,943 


Description of Cases. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

Money claims, &c. 

14,969 

25,454 

30,641 

House Rent . 

225 

396 1 

373 

Claims for personal property.| 

1.044 

1,327 

1,757 

Claims for damages .' 

2.626 

1,357 [ 

1,052 

1 

18,864 { 

28,534 

33,823 


The increase in J864) was mainly in suits relating to money 
claims, suits regarding claims for damages exhibiting a gradujH 
decrease, and suits for house-rent no material variation. Be¬ 
sides these suits there were for trial during the past year 1,924! 
uiits of the previous year, the aggregate under trial amounting 
o 35,747 cases. Of these 33,260 were decided, leaving 2,487 
pending at the close of the ye.nr. Of the suits decided'cluring 
•he year 19,447 cases, or about 6H1 per cent., were decided on 
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tlieii- merits and in the presence of both parties ; 15,207 cases 
being deciu&d in favour of plaintiffs, and 4,240 in favour of de¬ 
fendants. Of these 19,447 cases 9,727, or more than half, were 
decided on ^confession. The cost to Government on account 
of Small Cause Courts in 4,he Mofussil amounted to Rs. 
3,29,758-10-2, and the net income, after deducting refunds un¬ 
der Section 20 of Act X. of 1862, derived from institution fees, 
was Bs. 1,84,833-1, the net charge entailed on Government 
amounting to Rs. 1,44,925-9-2. The only Court which was self- 
supporting was that in the Suburbs of Calcutta, which showed an 
excess of Rs. 8,770. The Registration Act. XVI. of 1864 w'as 
introduced during the year and there is every reason to believe 
that the expenditure on account of the Department will be con¬ 
siderably below the receipts. 

Ci'iminal Justice .—The High Court in its original criminal 
jurisdiction tried 407 persons and convicted 267. Of the latter 
35 were sentenced to transportation for 14 years, 13 to penal 
servitude for permds varying from 4 to 6 ycars^ 1 person to 
rigorous imprisonment for 7 years, 20 persons to the same pun¬ 
ishment for 3 years, 45 persons for 2 years, and 140 for periods 
varying from 1 to 18 months; besides which 2 persons wore 
sentenced to simple imprisonment, and 11 persons fined. The 
Criminal Appeals were 832 :— 

Trials referred under, t'hapter XXVill. of the Criminal Procedure 

Code ... .. ... ... ... ... ... 60 

Ditto referred under the old Law ... ... ... ... 3 

Ditto revised under Chai)tor XXIX. of the Criminal Prooediire Code 75 
Ditto appealed under Chapter XXX. of the Criminal Procedure Code 624 
Miscellaneous cases not coming under the foregoing headings ... 70 

Sentences of capital punishment were coufiimed and cairicd into 
execution on 45 persons, while in the cases of 1B persons they 
Avere commuted to the alternative puni.sliinent of transportation- 
for life, and in the cases of 5 other persons the High Court 
modified the finding of the Sessions Courts passing.lighter sen¬ 
tences of transportation or rigorous imprisonment for terms of 
years. In 16 cases the sentences passed by the Lower Courts 
were confirmed, in 7 modified, and in 61 reversed ; one case re¬ 
maining under trial at the close of the year. In.the Appeals 
under Chapter XXX. of the Criminal Procedure Code the or¬ 
ders of the Sessions Judges were confirmed in 475 cases, re¬ 
versed in 66, and modified in 60 ; while re-trials v^ere ordered 
in 9, and the remaining 14 cases remained pending at the end 
of the year. The number of Miscellaneous cases was 70, in 11 
of which tlie petitions were rejected, in 32 the orders of the 
Lower Courts were confirmed, in % modified, and in one revers- 
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cJ ; while 24 cases remained undecided at the close ^ the year. 
Tlie Courts of Sessions tried 1,486 commitments numbering 3,472 
poi'sons. Of these 2,044 persons in 1,001 cases were convicted, 66 
being sentenced to death, and 1,978 to fine, imprisonment, os 
transportation; while the numbe* of persons acquitted was 1,428 
in 483 cases. The number of commitments pending at tlie 
close of the year was 189, and the number of persons concerned 
in them was 466. These Courts heard 3,320 araeals and 166 
miscellaneous cases. Of the former 389 were rejected, while in 
2,018 cases the orders were confirmed, and in the remaining 
913 cases either modified or reversed. Of the 166 Miscellane¬ 
ous Appeals 63 were rejected, while in 69 cases the orders ap¬ 
pealed from were confirmed, and in 34 modified or reversed. 
The number of Appeals pending at the close of the year w'as 74. 
These Courts sentenced 63 to death, 123 to life transportation 
or imprisonment, 23 to 14 years, 1 to 13, 2 to 12, 6 to 11, 168 to 
10, 2 to 9, 9 to 8, 292 to 7. 30 to 6, 247 to 5, 70 to 4, 267 to 3, 
206 to 2, 199 to 1, 244 to less than 1, and fined and discharged 
48, or 1,996 in all. The Magistrates tried 63,169 cases number¬ 
ing 122,771 persons, of whom 61,687 were convicted, 3,433 com¬ 
mitted to the different Courts of Sessions, 53,731 acquitted or 
discharged, and 635 for the most part transferred to other Courts 
for trial, leaving 2,986 under trial at the close of the year. The 
general result was that 66 per cent, of the persons tried before 
the Magistrates were convicted or committed to the Courts of 
Se.ssions, and 45 per cent, were released. The number of wit¬ 
nesses examined by the Magistrates was 2,76,250, of whom 
2,63,806 were discharged on the first day. Of the 61,687 pei’- 
sons convicted after trial, 16,175 were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment, 6,616 visited with lighter punishments inclu¬ 
sive of whipping under Act VI. of 1864, and 40,896 fined in 
different sums not exceeding Rs. 1,000. The total value of the 
fines imposed amounted to Rs. 3,32,701-2-6, of which Es. 
2,47,716-6 were realized. The entire amount of criminal busi¬ 
ness disposed of by, and pending before, the Magistrates was ;— 

Disposed of. Pending. 

Cases of non-bailable and bailable ofiences 

and appeals ... ... ... ... 63,395 1,377 

Miscellaneous cases ' ... ... ... 1,91,582 2,971 

Cases under Chapter XXII. of the Criminal 

Procedure Code ... ... ... 815 47 


2,55,792 4.395 

Of 29 Honorary Magistrates in the interior 1 had full pow- 
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ers, 1 fliH class subordinate powers and tlie rest second class 
powers. Tliey decided 1,406 cases in which 3,153 persons were 
concerned, 1,462 of whom were convicted, and 1,631 acquitted or 
discharged. 

From the extra-regulation-►provinces 11 cases numbering 12 
persons were refei-red to the High Court and of these 9 were 
convicted. Of 87 appealed cases and cases called for by the 
High Court the order was confirmed in 23, modified in 6 
and reversed In 8; 1 was pending. The Courts of Sessions 
convicted 224 persons in 101 cases, rejected 8 commitments 
numbering 12 persons and acquitted 128 persons in 49 cases. 
Of the total number of Regular Appeals 49 were reject¬ 
ed, 169 confirmed, and 111 reversed; and of the total num¬ 
ber of Miscellaneous Appeals 12 were rejected, 1 confirm¬ 
ed, and 6 reversed. The number of persons tried by the Ma¬ 
gistrates during the year was 16,113, of these 8,621 were con¬ 
victed, 378 committed, 6,87 6 acquitted, and 33 otherwise dis¬ 
posed of; 206 were pending, 218 cases of disputes relating to 
lands were instituted. The number of witnesses under exami¬ 
nation before the Magistrates was 29,158, of whom 28,667 were 
discharged on the first day. The system of_trial by Jury in 
Criminal cases was extended to Burdwan, Dacca, Hooghly, 
Moorshedabad, Nuddea, Patna, 24-Pergunuahs and Assam in 
the year 1862, and has since been reported to have on the whole 
worked well. Occasional mistakes have been committed by the 
Juries, but this occurs even in England. Act XlII. of 1859, 
entitled “ an .Act to provide for the punishment of breaches of 
contract by artificers, workmen, and laborers in certain cases,” 
was extended in 1863 and 1864 to the suburbs of Calcutta and 
the district of Nuddea, the station of Howrah, the district of 
Beerbhoom, the districts of Rajshahye and Moorshedabad, to 
Darjeeling and Cachar, and to the districts of Luckinipore, Seeb- 
sagur, Kamroop, Durruhg, and Nowgong, in Assam. The No¬ 
tifications provided that the powers vested by the Act in a Ma¬ 
gistrate of Police should be exercised in districts outside Cal¬ 
cutta only by Magistrates with full powers. The number of 
cases instituted against artificers, including the number of skilled 
workmen, was 267, in 6 of which only rvere the defendants im¬ 
prisoned and in 16 directed to find security for the completion of 
their engagements ; the total number of cases instituted against 
the workmen, including contractors was 426, in 33 of which the 
defendants were imprisoned, and in 199 directed to find secu¬ 
rity ; while the total number of cases instituted against the la¬ 
borers and coolies was 860, in 191 of which the defendants were 
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imprisoned, and in 30 ordered to find security. results 

ai’e not quite so satisfactory as was anticipated on the introduc¬ 
tion of the Act. A very large proportion of the cases instituted 
were either compromised or struck off on default of prosecutors. 

Police .—The whole of the di|triot8 in the Lower Provinces 
were taken up by the new Police by the end of January 1864, 
with the exception of Darjeeling and the Sonthal Pergunnabs 
which were occupied about the middle of that year. A fresh 
classification of officere and districts was also authorized in 
January 1864, There were 8 Deputy Inspectors General, 60 
District Superintendents, 71 Assistant District Superintend¬ 
ents. The strength of the Police Force as it stood on the 1st of 


January 1865 was 


luspectore 

609 

Sub-Inspectors 

908 

Head Constables 

2,373 

Constables 

22,664 

Sowars 

137 


The aggregate number amounts to 26,591 men, which, to an 
estimated population of 37 millions, gives one Constable to 
every 1,633 persons. 'I'he following shows the v^rking of the 


police in 1864, excepting in Assam. 

Cases. Persons. 

Under trial at tlie cIo.se of the preceding year C89 1,629 

Brought to trial during the year ... 46,277 48 072 

lieceived by transfer ... ... 24 ’ 56 

Total ... ... )9o 49,769 


... • 20,888 
2,916 
4,496 
726 
18,370 
463 
1,900 

Total ... ... 49,769 

Thus about 48 per cent, were convicted or committed, and 
about 47 per cent, acquitted or released. The following Table 
shews the number of persons arrested and tried, and the num¬ 
ber convicted or committed for the more heinous oftences com¬ 
mitted during the year: — 

No. of Cases No. of Persons No. of Persons 
under trial. concerned. convicted or 


Number of per8on.s convicted 
llitto committed 
lloleased by Police on bail ... 
Ditto by Magistrate on compromise 
Acquitted 

Died, escaped, or transferred 
Under trial at the close of the year 


Murder 

263 

961 

cojninitled. 

444 

Culpable homicide 

244 

504 

283 

Dacoities 

455 

1,895 

941 
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Bobl^vies ... .... 745 834 J6l 

TheftA . 17,162 16,644 7,108 

Receiving stolen prbperty l/HS 2,070 1,165 

The value of the entire property stolen was Rs. 9,84,032 8-2, 
and that of the property recovered Ks. 2,39,404-9-6, the recov¬ 
ery amounting to 25 2 per cent. The number of offences not 
cognizable by the Police which came before the Magisterial 
Authorities was 67,393, while the number of persons placed 
under trial for them was 75,291. Of these 42,360 were con¬ 
victed or committed, and 31,094 acquitted or released, the pro¬ 
portion of convictions and committals being about 56 per cent, 
and that of acquittals and releases about 40 per cent. In Cal¬ 
cutta and its suburbs the number of cases of all descriptions 
brought to trial was 18,038, while the total number of persons 
who passed through the hands of the Police was 36,972, of 
whom 209 were convicted and 100 acquitted by the High 
Court, and one awaiting trial before that Court at the close of 
the year; 28,389 were convicted and 7,624 acquitted by the 
Magistrates ; and 649 released without being brought to trial. 
The amount of property stolen in Calcutta was 11s. 
2,05,266 6-11,of which property to the value of Rs. 78,395-5-7, 
or 381 per cent, had been recovered by the Police. In the 
Suburbs the total number of cases brought to trial was 2,842, 
while the total number of persons arrested was 5,504, of whom 

6 were convicted and 3 acquitted at the Sessions, and 7 await¬ 
ing trial at the close of the year; 4,765 were convicted aud 
436 acquitted by the Magistrates ; 291 released without trial ; 

7 being unAer examination at the close of the year. The total 
value of property stolen in the Suburbs was Rs. 49,134, and 
the value of property recovered Rs. 24,428, or 49 4 per cent. 
Measures were taken for the suppression of the practices of 
hook-swinging, banphora, and other self-torture hitherto at¬ 
tendant on the celebration of the Churruck festival in many 
districts of Bengal, Some excitement was created in a portion 
of the Sonthal Pergunnaha towards the end of the year by a 
rumour of a new Thakoor, or god, having taken up his abode at 
the village of Roontagadee, in Gadie Sorampore, in the district 
of Hazareebagh, and great numbers of Sonthals are reported to 
have flocked thither lor purposes of worsliip and divination. 
The Thakoor and his companions, by name Karoo, Byjnath, 
and Lutchoo Manjees, turned out to be discharged Sonthals of 
the Ramghur Battalion, and were senlenoed to one year’s im¬ 
prisonment for cheating. 

Jails .—There were 81,970 prisoners against 77,091 the pre- 
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ihe Atipore J(|i) Press the average earning of the 9Bl sn'S^tN^ 
’ ' was Se. 403-4-1. The cost of the Jails vtm 

Rs. As. 'P. 

.4,4^,429 « 4 

96,238 3 10 

. 10,878 14 i 

1,37^426 S 


Rations ... 

PoteO-RsUbl ishments 
Estra llitto 
OoBtingencies ... ^ 

I'ptal . 

Total of the previous year 


6,98A89 11 81 
6,66,010 1 11| 


luoreass . 1,82,459 9 9J 

The cost of guarding the Jails amounted to Ka. l,SS,8$0^1lf$, 
and -that of general superintendence to Rs. 47,80^0*16, whioh 
brings up the agf l egate expenditure to Rs 9,03,108-7-10, or 
Rs. 80-4-3 per prisoner. The most expensive prison of the 
year'.was the Calcutta Jail, each prisoner in nrhiob cost Rsi 
127-15 5 ; and the prison most economically managed was that 
in Tipperah, where the outlay per prisoner was Rs. 26-7-3, 
The average net cost of the prisoners' maintenance amounted to 
Ra. 30-14. The number of deaths from all causes was 



1863. 

1864. 

*4 

II .. 

■Miimwia 

Choleiu 

376 

2til 

Dysentery 

683 

m 

Dtarrhoea ... ... 

S81 

145 

■All other diseases •>. ... 

397 

380 

Other causdl (accident or suicide} .. 

84 



1,711 M® v'.' 

Ih the iMt ten years the average mortality has varied from 13^Sf 
per cent. In 1868 to 617 in 1864. Of the 63,360 prisonfttma^ 
isritted into Jail during the year, 748 were Mrly jfedtsg^^ iTor 
tlreJr jpoeititm in life, 4,276 could barely read and affile, while 
53,342 w«re entirely ignoflnt. 262 escaped and 161 Were re- 
c^tsmed. It was itoeolved to adopt all orec t)t« Prorisrae the 

V^, I. H 
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pj»fcnj Jails, each uuder the supenuleudoncc of a 

rjualified metiioal oiiioer in professional as well as general 
charge. ■ ' 

Legislation.— The Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal for making Laws and Regulations met on I2th Novem¬ 
ber 38^64, and continued its sittings at intervals till 2yth April 
)86o. The foil'I wing Acts wore passed ;— 

Act I. of 1865.—An Act to render valid certain acts and 
proceeding of the Judge of life Court of Sessions of'the Zillah 
24Pergiiniiah8. 

Act II. of 1866.—An Act to repeal Act IX. of 1862 passed 
hy the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in Council (An Act to 
iiineiid the law relating to the appointment of liegistois of 
Deeds and to Provide for the establishment of Deputy Register 
oflii'cs.) 

Act 111. of 1865.—An Act to make better provision for the 
prevention ol injurj- from 6re in Ports and to provide for tlie 
safe keeping of inflammable oils in Ports and places within the 
Pioviuces under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 

Act IV. oj 1865.—An Act for the jirohibilion of the practice 
of inoculation in the Town and Subtirbsof Cnlcutta and in Towns 
to which Act III. of 1864, pafc.sed by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in Council, bus been or shall hereafior J.)e e.xtcnded. 

Act V. of 18t)6.—An Act to aineud Act 11. of 1664 passed 
hy the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal in Council (An Act for 
ilio regulation of Jails and the enl'oiceinent of discipline there¬ 
in), and to extend the provisions ihcreoi to the Presidency Jail. 

Act VI. of 1865,—An Act to provide bn tlie regulation and 
enforcement of contracts for labour at places to which, by virtue 
of such contracts, tlie labourer is to be coiiiujedatihee.xjienseof 
the employer. The Act provides for securing to ibe labourer, by the 
contract, a certain minimum montbly rate of wages; ibr the ap¬ 
pointment of Protectors of Labourers and of Inspectors to assist 
them; and for the payment of salaries and the inuinleuance 
of establishments by means of a rate for each labourer calculated 
upon the average number of labourers on each estate; for the 
punishment of the labourer if he refuses or neglects to work ; 
for the provision of sufficient hos[iital accoininodation for the 
sick and a proper stock of medicines; and for the periodical 
inspection of the estates by the protectors, and the submis¬ 
sion of reports, containing the results of such inspection, to the 
Governmeut. It also provides' for the apprehension and 
punishment of deserters and the investigation of complaints 
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the concealment of coniracts under ceiiain circumstances, and 
the release therefisem by purchase on payment of a sum of 
money equivalent to ihe iniuimuin rate of wages for two years,. 
or, if the leriii -®>'f engageuieiit has less than two years to run, 
of a sum equivalent to such rate for the unexi»ired term. 

Actt Vll, of 18C5. — An Act to make provision for ihe better 
regulation and supervision ()f juiblic Slaughter Houses in the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, and for the adoption of proper conser¬ 
vancy arrangements connected tlierewith. 

Act V111. of 180.0.—An Ai‘t to amend the law for the sale , 
of such under tenures as by the titledeeds or established usage 
of the country are trausferalih; by sale or otherwise for the re¬ 
covery of arrears of rent due in res[ie't thereof. 

RisvkNUE. — Lund .—The total dcMuand lor 1864-05 was Rs. 
4,06,77,859, of^ which Its. 3,G9,()3,:t]() wa? collected and Its. 
1,51,063 remittee!, leaving a net balance of Rs. 86,23,486. The 
nunibef of rent suits was 1,25,854'against 1,33,819 of the pre¬ 
ceding year, wliich shews a diminution to the extent of 7,965 
cases. This decrease, liowever, was' entirely in “ other suits” 
and “ apidications,” the suits for arrears of rent having in- 
crea.sed Irom 1,00,763 to 1,02,410, or by 1,647 cases. The 
decrease in notices of all kinds was 1.210, from 47,909 to 
ibjGOO; but tiie number of the notices of enhancement and re¬ 
linquishment had not been maleriallj’ altered. The number of 
waste land lots sold in 1864-65 was 263, ami the entire number 
of the grants made up to the end of the year 618. The price 
already realized iVoui tliein amounted to Us. 4,07,138, while tlie 
price remaining to be paid was Rs. 22,09,343, The total num¬ 
ber of lots leased in 1864-65 under the old Rules was 81, while 
the entire number leased up to the end of tlio year was 334, 
the eventual maximum revenue of which was Its. 1,33,372, 
Up to life end of 1864 -65 the owners of 7 grants with an area of 
16,64*2 acres had commuted the Government revenue. It was 
determine*! by the liieuteiiant-Governor that no furthei' proceed¬ 
ings slmuld be instituted for resuming such fisheries as had 
been held by private persons for more than sixty years, and 
that in all cases in wliich the former occupants were ousted 
summarily without any resort to the forms of law^, the ousted 
parties should be restored to possession. The Oolelian iii,Sing- 
bhoom Was begun to be re-settled. The revenue jurisdictiou of 
Chumparun was separateil Irom that of Saruu. 

(Jusio'im .— Ihe net revenue was Us. 3,26,48,973 against Rs. 
2,85,05,546 of the preceding year, wiiirh shews an increase of 
Ks. 41,43,427, of which no less than Us. 41,34,667 was from 
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the Port nf Cnhutfu ajoni*. The grow collections of the Port 
of Celrttttft eiDotioted to Ihj. 3^9,17,6fi8 wnd exceeded the re¬ 
sult of the jjrecedtng year by E». -12,97,92.’), nbich iV a-^ciibed 
t'oCwely to tUe unyrecettetftcdly large colkortbna ol duty on im- 
oortetl Stilt. 

JSaIt,—'Yh& net revenue was estimated at He. 2,77,06,960 
Against Ks.’ 2,35,34.^49 in ihv preceding year, the inoease 
amounting to Hs. 42,S2,8il. 

Opium jieldcu a net l'c^e^ne of Rs, 2,89,40,952 against 
■Rs. 3,04,26,8.59 in tlie jirc'mliiig jear, wlikh shews a deereHsc 
ol Es. 14,h5,907. The net rexenue doiived from the sale of 
Al'kany Ojiium on the other hand was Es. 15,86,2,50 against 
Es. 11,ad 3tt9 of the jirevioua year, and shews an ineroase of 
Ks. 4.68,861. The reciipls hoin the Opimn sales as estimated 
lor the Budget was K- 6.0.5,16.000, while the actual receipts 
amounted to lls. 5.10,76,170 Tlie piice of Es 5 a seer paid 
to cultivators was n-dueed to Es. 4-8 and it wa-, determined to 


reduce the area of eiihivaiiou. 

A’ajc/se.—'1 he gioss levenue was Its. 08.67,3,34 or Rs. 2.38,538 
above that ot the previms yeai, and the net revenue lls. 
51,44 283 or Rs. 1,18 8.53 above that oi the previous jear. 30 6 
per ccjil. of the net levcnuc was deiiveil (lom the excise sale of 
tlpium. In Afsani alone the net Opium lei-eipls were Ks. 
8,7.5 686 agaiiit-t 6,77.396 the previous j(a''- Since the indi- 
oenous cultivation was .Mopped iii 1.".18-69 the gross revenue 
h,is steadily lisen lioiii Ks. 2,1-1 ,<'44 to iis J4,3 >,426 and the 
jaiee has b, cii lai.'od lioiu Us. 14 to id) a seer. I'iu' revenue is 
owing in agieat degiee to the development ot tlie agrieuhurgl 
piO'pciiiy ol the province thiongh tb.' inlioductiou ol capital 
into the province by the Tea I’lanters. Foui teen per cent ol 
the net excise leveiuie was dutj levied u|ion 9,072 mannds of 
Ganjah, of whichT according to qualitv, 50 mannds wtire taxed 
at 4 Rs. a seer, 1,274 luaunds at 3 Rs , and 7,748 umiinds at 
2 Rs. Excluding Opium and Gaiijuli, the moss rc venue fiom 
all other exeisealde ai tides during tbe.j ear was Rs, 31,01,637 
a<raiust Ea. •3.5,45,621 ; so that in the revenue lioin spiiits 
and the minor arucles theie was a decieaso ol Hs. 1,43,884, 
ovviiio' to the further exienmon duiiiig the year of the systi lu 
of levying a fixed duty on c luntry .s(iints. Rj (his sjstem the 
distilling ot spirits, except in public or liceiisi d buildings and 
under exci-e surveillance, is foibidden, and the duly is levied 


according to the quantity and the slrengih ol the spirit distill¬ 
ed. '1 Ins system, which brings the distiller’s proceedings under 
effective control, imposes a check on smuggling, and does away 
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with the incentive to enwnrage the eatabliehtnent of new riiope, 
is distasteful to the spirit vendors, and for some time their 
opposition must be expected. It was decided by Govern^ 
nient that the system shall be persevered in and inttoduced' 
thruugliout the country, as the only possible measure by which 
an equal and tangible excise duty can bo levied on spirits^* 
while at the same time it removes/iom the excise administra¬ 
tion the great and unanswerable reproach and scandal of rais- 
ing a revenue by the promotion of di'iuiing. There were 228 
Central Distilleries in Bengal. 

h’tomjos yielded Bs. 59,-lSl,918-0'6 against Rs. 64,96,219-14 
of the preceding year. Deducting charges the net revenue from 
Bengal was Bs. 56,69,321, besides Bs. 47,48,621 for Stamps 
Bupidied to other jirovinces, 

Income-Tax .—in Calcutta and its Suburbs this fax yielded 
up to April, 1865 a net.sum ol Bs. 56.42,171-] 1-6 leaving Rs. 
3,10,269-2, still under realization. The original assessment 
was Bs. 77,71,598. The collections of the year amounted to 
Bs. ]1,55,515-4 8, of which Rs. 4,59,413-1-9 were lor 1864 65, 
and the remainder on aiicmint of IniJanees ot pretteding years. 
The charges lor collection, iticluding Establishment and Con¬ 
tingencies, amounted to Bs, 4O,h09, or about SJ {ler cent, on 
the sum collected. The total demand on account of Income- 
Tax lor the Lower Trovinces, exclusive of Calcutta and its 
Snhiirbs, for the fifth and. last year of the Tax was Its. 
20,89,408, of which Bs. 12,44,36.6, or upwards of 59 per cent., 
was collected up to the 3iuh o-i April last. The total amount 
pending adjustment was Bs. 8,73,639. The cost of colleciing the 
Tax was Bs. 1 39,096, or 8'9 per cent, on the amount realized. 
Thu follq^'ing table shevv.s the history ol the Tax during the 
lust five joars at a glance: — 


Yeah. 

IS UUUlCl- 
of ptr 
sons as 
se.ssed. 

Gross I'e- 
la-.iiid. 

Adjust- 

liittiit. 

Adjusted j Colleo- ! Balan- 

Detuaiid. i tions, i ces. 

^ 1 i 

1860-6) 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 
1864 66 

ji 

X 

2,51,177 

2,54.4.56 

64,677 

59,i^7 

Total ... 

Us. 

40,37.507 
46,07,037 
- 34,76,088 
24,67,844 
21,10,093 

Us, 

2,97,702 

3,87,716 

2,33,001 

^O.^rSlo 

29,687 

Us. ; Its. ; Us. 

46,30,805 46,30,751: 54 

42,20,221 42,10,936' 283 

32,42,097 32,39.598: 3,399 

23,62 529, 23.37,671' 24,858 

20,89,408' 12,44,365; 8,40,043 

1,76,08,469 

10,03,50! 

1,65„54,960 1,56,81,321; 8,73,639 

1 


^Tie total' charges for the .“nine period amounted to Its. 
12,96,392 ; so that the net rcvciine realized was Bs. 1,43,81,929, 
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which, on an estimated population of 87 millions, gives an aver¬ 
age of 6 annas and 9| pies a liead for Hve years, or as nearly as 
possible annas a bead per year. The district which contri¬ 
buted the largest amount was I'irhoot, which in five years gave 
a sum of Bs, 13,25,406, while the regulation district which con¬ 
tributed least was Balasore, which yielded Bs. 1,04,637 only 
within the same period. 

Education. —The following table presents the general statis¬ 
tics for 1864-65:— 


Schools and C'olleges under 

iXumher 

of! Number of 

inspection. 

1 tSoliuoJjt 

1 

j I'upils, 

GoeernmeiU lustiiiitions. 

1 , 
i ! 

f 

i 

i 

Arts Colleges affiliated to tlft Uiuvor.sity 

i ' 7| 


Law Department 

1 e 

t 

299: 

Medical College 

r i: 

314' 

jt ivil Engineering Department... 

1 

40- 

jMudressae 

2i 

Hi; 

iNormal Schools 

16- 

74R! 

[English and Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

.56! 

9.2! 


iVeruacular Schools ... 

IWl! 

10,29 

li 

[ Bethune’s Girls’School 

1- 

'10 

! 

3' 


-i 27 

J 

21,915 

Omiit-in- A id hutituiions. 



j ’ 

Colleges ... 

2' 

i 

167' 

Engli.sh and Anglo-Veniacnl-rr Schools fori 

1 


; j 

hO)M 

m 

20,487 

1 1 

English and Anglo-\ ernarunir School,s foi-j 



' 1 

girls ... ... ... ...1 

11' 

661' 1 

Vernacular Schools for boy.s ... ... ■ 

5Hffl 

- 2,'i.9»7 i 

Ditto ditto for girls 

Kit 

! 2;268 

! 

) 


— no; 


49,583' 

Schools of the lower order recoioi'oij pecnnktrii 
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Tills rehun shews an increase of 596 schools ami i9,435 stu¬ 
dents. Exclusive of the charges in schools which receive no a|d 
from the State the total ex|>enditure of the Education Deparir 
ment ior the year was cstiuiated at 18,94.436, iuciusive of 
an estimated outlay of Rs. 50,000 disbursed by, the'^Public 
Works De|)artme!it. ()( this sum Rs. 7,39,057 was contributed 
from local sources of income, so that the estimated net pharge 
upon the public revenue amounted only to Rs. 11,64,779. 
Taking the total revenue of the Lower Provinces for the y,ear 
at Rs. 15,12,31,986 the ISiate expenditure on education was no 
more than ’070 per cent, of the public income, while the cost 
for each pupil was Rs. 11-3-2, or about £12. 

The Calcutta University. —I'lie number of candidates for the 
Entrance Examination was 1,396 against l,3l)7 of the preceding 
year; and of these 1.281 were from Bengal and the remaining 
115 from the North W<!steru Provinces, Punjab, and Ceylon. 
Of the candidates from Bengal 626 were successful, 123 being 
jdaced in the first ami .lOS in the second divi.''ion. 312 of these 
wo e from Govcrnmeiil .schools, 171 Irom jnivate aided schools, 
131 from ]ii'ivatG unaided schools. 3 were juicate students, 
and 9 were school masters. Classifying tlie-successful candi¬ 
dates by creed we find that 584 ol them were Hindus, 11 
Mahomedans, ami 31 Christians. Tlie number of candidates for 
the E'irst Kxaininatiou in Arts was 321, of whom 309 were 
IVoin Bengal, and 12 from the North Western Provinces, Pun- 
jal), and Ceylon. Of the Bengal caiulidates 15 pa.ssed in the 
first division and 130 in the second division; 104 of the entire 
number being from Government Colleges, 33 from private aided 
^Colleges, 2 from independent Institutions, and 6 School Mas¬ 
ters. In creed 134 of llicai were Hindus, 6 Mahomedans, and 
o Christians. 82 candidates entered for the B. A. Examina¬ 
tion, of whonq, 78 were from Bengal. 'I'he number of suc- 
fcssl'ul candidates out of the latter was 42, of whom 16 were 
I'laccd in the first and 26 iu the second division. 32 out of the 
eiiilre number were students of Government Colleges, 7 be¬ 
longed to aided Institutions, and .3 were School Masters. In 
e.i ecd 36* of them were Hindus, 1 a Mahomedan, and 6 Chris¬ 
tians. For the M. A. Degree there were 16 candidates, of whom 
11 passed successlully, viz., 2 iu Languages, 3 iu History, 1 in 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, 3 in Mathematics, and 2 in 
Natural History and Physical Science. Of these 7 were from, 
the Presidrncy College, 1 from tlie Sanscrit. Coilege, 1 from 
the Doveton College, 1 from the Free Churcli Institution, and 
1 was a School Muster. Of tlic whole number 9 were Hindus 
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b,B( 1;2 Ciimtians, At the law Examination 24 eattiidateB wore 
pi^pent, of if passed fo^the Degree of B, L,, 10 in the 

first and. 7 in the second division. Five, candidates at the sayne 
time obfaiBed the lower Degree of Licentiate in Law, One being 
pjaoed fa the first and four in the second division. For the 
first B. Examination there were two candidates, both of 
whom Kreie declared qualified, one being placed in the first fiinfJ 
one. in the second division. For the first Examinatioa fur the 
Dogj'ee of Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery there were,84 
candidates, of whom !4. passed sucoessluily, 2 being placed id 
the first division and 12 in the second division. For the second 
examination there were 20 candidates, of whom IB passed sne- 
cessfully, 2 in the first and 16 in the second division. For the 
Degree of M. D. there was only one candidate who was declared 
successful. In consequence of the new regulations adopted by 
the University of Calcutta by which the vernacular languages 
of Bengal have been re-placed in the University Examinations 
by the classical languages of the East, it became necessary to 
provide eflScient instruction in Sanscrit in the Colleges for ged- 
erai education. An Assistant Professor was accordingly added 
to the staff of each of the Colleges at Hooghly, Kishnaghur, 
Berhampore, and-Patna to siqie'i’intend the Sanscrit studies 
which now form part of the course in the College classes. 

Financial.—T he total revenue amounted to lls. 15,12,31,966 
and the total disbursements to Rs. 5,33,27,671, leaving a sur¬ 
plus of Es. 9,79,04,315, or X9,790,431. The receipts dur¬ 
ing the previous year amounted to Us. 16,39,72,981 and the 
expenditure to Rs. 6,32,18,382, the surplus for that year being 
Es. 9,07,64,699. The increase of surplus shewn for the year un-^ 
^der report amounted, therefore, to lis. 71,49,716, or £714,971. 
ThiiiiincTease, however, was only apparent, not real, as the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure on account of Publjp Works (the 
charges on account of which exceeded the income by Bs. 
70,43,991) were excluded'from the revenue accounts of ^ the 
year that they might be shewn separately. 

Paper Currency .—The Mofussil treasuries received 163,074 
pieces valued at Es. 1,62,41,820, uftikiug with the* stock in 
store 166,478 pieces worth Rs. 1,68,36,500. They issued 
155,369 pieces worth Es. 1,66,96,570 and had in store at the 
close of the year 11,104 pieces worth Es. 13,39,930. 

, Money Orders .—The number issued was 37,187 against 
26,032 in the preceding year, and the number paid 36,738 
•gainst 28,849 in 1863-64. The aggregate value of the drders 
issued was Es. 21,21,088 2, and that of the orders. paid, Es. 
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21,16,276-6; the results of the preceding year amounting 
1.0 Ks. 16.61,897-6 and Us. 15,62,201 2'respectively. The 
average value of the orders issued during the period under re¬ 
port was Its. 57 0-7, and the average value of the orders 
paid Us. 57-9 3. The cost to Government was only Rs. 9,374-12, 
while tlie receipts were Rs. 23,1^'4 from commission and Us. 
3,123-7 from lapsed orders. 

Public Works. —The grand total of the Imperial and Local 
Funds available in the year amounted to tlie stun of Us. 
1,15,39,392 of which Us. 76,18,923 was imperial. The damage 
done by the Cyclone necessitated repairs to the value of 
lakhs of Rupees. Seven tem])orary barracks were constructed at 
Gowhatty for the troops forming part of the Bootan Field Force. 
ICxtensive alterations to Foley’s Mills at Dacca to adapt them 
for barracks were completed. Several minor works were carried 
out in the buildiug§ in Fort "William. Several improvements 
were made to the roads and buildings in the Governor General’s 
Park at Barrackpore, and two new Bungalows for the Governor 
General’s Staff were completed. Civil buildings were erected at 
Uampore Beauleab and other stations. The demarcation of the 
boundary’ between BritisVi and Independent Tipperah, in pro¬ 
gress during the past three years, was completed : of 450 
pillars coustniotod 231 arc of brick and 219 of iron telegraph 
)>ost.s. In Calcutta considerable decorative impi'ovements, in¬ 
cluding ceilings to the jM.arblc Hall and Ball Room in the Gov¬ 
ernment House, were carried out. Certain works remaining to 
bo done in the new copper mint were completed, and the second 
roof of galvanized corrugated iron and other works were com- 
Jiienced. ISatisfactory progress was made with the works of the 
new’ post and telegraph offices, and it is now’ expected the build¬ 
ing will be completed by May 1866. The masonry work of the 
new High Court in Esplanade Kow was completed up to the 
floor level, excepting a portion adjoining the bank of Bengal. 
T'he el ection of the new “ Sailors’ Home” ou the site of the old 
“ Bauksliall” huildiiig was commenced. A .site within the en¬ 
closure of Tank Square in Calcutta for the Dalhousie Memorial 
Hall and Institute was selected, and with the approval of the 
Goverumeut of India the erection of the building was com¬ 
menced. Churclie.s were under construction at Cachar, Purneah, 
and Gya, and were completed at Cuttack and Arrab. The 
work of repairing the embankments for 78 miles along the 
Hooghly damaged by the Cyclone was begun. A contract was 
entered into, dated 16lh dune 1862, between the Secretary of 
State for India, through the Govenior Geueial in Council, and 
VoL X. 1 



the E&i India Irrigation and Canal Conipan 3 - for tlic execution 
of certain canals for'irrigation and navigation, and of works con¬ 
nected therewith, in tlie province of Orissa. The Lieutenant (Jov- 
ernor sanctioned the project for the section of the Ketulraparah 
(i!anal from the Beropa branch of the Mahanudd^y opposite to Cut- 
lack to Attabooah on the Noonah branch of the Mahanuddy. 
(jeueral approval was also accorded to the first section of a high 
level canal in the Cuttack District, extending from the left hank 
of the river Beropa near the village of Cliowdwar to the right 
bank of the Bralnninee river, as well as to projects for the canal 
from Oollabariali on the llooglil_y river to Midnaporc on the 
Cossye river, called the “ Miduapore Canal,” and for the canal 
from Gopalpore on tbe Roopnaraiu river to Balasore called the 
“ Balasore Canal.” A contract with tbe East India Irrigation 
and Canal Company for irrigation works to be carried out 
in Bebav, in connection with tbe river Soane, and within 
the limits of a scheme submitted to Covcrninent b}”^ Lieii- 
teuant-Colonel Dickons, R. A., some years ago, was con¬ 
cluded during the year. Tlie date for tbe submission by tlie 
Company of their proposed scheme of works under this contract 
was li.\ed as Jst JanuaiT 1866. The Gaiigos and Darjeeling 
Iioad I’or ISti miles was open throughout to the foot of tbe Hills 
with one unbridged road. Other roads were advanced. Of Hs. 

] ,01.83,523 expended during the year, the cost of establisbnjcnt 
VMis Us. 14,40,})03 exclusive of the cost of collecting tolls, or a 
gross charge of 14'22 per cent, on expenditure as follows :— 

For Direction ... ... 2 64 per cent. 

„ Construction ... ... lOltC „ 

„ Accounts ... ... 1-22 „ 

Tlie amount of tolls collected on tbe Calcutta c.annls and Niul- 
dea rivers was Rs. 6,.4.'),.592, and tlie cost of collection Jls. 
62,616, or 9 85 per cent. 

'J'lie Aa.s7 Ind/a Rtvikuay wa.s opened tliionglioul. forl,060 miles 
including branches. 'I'bere were 30,628. first cla.ss pa.s.seni'crs, 
or 0’8 per cent, of entire number of passengers carried • 8n.619 
second class passengers, or 2-t) per cent. ; I()7,l 66 intermediate 
class, or 27 pei' cent., and 3,79.5,769 third class, or OTB per 
cent, conveyed during the year, making a total of 4,014,171 
passengers against 3,270,646 during the pieceding year. 'J liere 
were 13 16.5,43.5 matind.s of merchandize conveyed in 1864 
against 9,41)9,618 in ]8()3, and 4,798,109 maunds of minerals 
against 8,607,727. The gross earnings amounted to lis. 
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1,40.11.441, the working expenses to Hs 71,63,945, and the 
profits to Rs. 68,47,496. Taking tlie cost of raifway at Ks. 
2,10,000 per mile, the approximate dividend amounts to 3'08 
per cent. Of the' several routes surveyed for the chord 
line, from Asscnsole on the Kanecgnnge hrancli to Lnck- 
eserai, that througli the Nargoonjoo I’ass was recommended for 
cnirstruction with guaranteed capital. The total length of this 
direct line will bo 118 miles and the cvstimated cost of con.struc- 
tion is two millions sterling. The distance to Allahabad will 
then be decreased by upwards of 70 miles ; a branch line to 
Kurhurbalce would open out its valuable coal fields. With a 
view to as.similate the system of Oovenimont control vvith th,at 
of the Company for the management of the railway, the duty of 
supervising the arrangements for working tlie (uitire line was 
assigned to the Government of Bengal, and this .system has an¬ 
swered well. 'I’he control over the construction of the line in 
the upper division, however, still remains wiih the Government 
of (he North-Western Provinces. A Government In.speotor of 
Railways was appoint ohI to watidi the discipline of slalion est- 
alilishnients, and to report on the tvafiic ai'iaiigeincnt.s on la.balf 
of Government and in the interests of tIni travelling public. 
Very v.-duable n'sults attended this judicious measure, wliercby 
abuses incidental to such gigantic undertakings as the East 
Indian bailway are brought to light and corrected. 

I'Jiisfrni Uni;ia,l Jlailvja.i/. —There w'ore dp.'iSS first class pas¬ 
sengers, or .'16 per cent of the entire number of travellers; 

second class passengers, or 4 aS jier cent.; 67.'),456 third 
class, or a8'8 per cent.; and 376,SA) fourth class, or 32'8 
per cent , making an aggregate of ],149,2S0 passengers carried 
during the year 1864 against SiS'/.1 55 carried during the pre¬ 
ceding year, 'fliere were also l,45.'1.48n maiinds of merchandize 
convoyed against 750,727 iu 1863, and 743,036 maunds of 
minerals and Railway materials aga.ill■^t 424,765 inannds. The 
gross earning.s amounted to Rs. 10,12,.587, the working ex- 
jionsi's to Hs. 5,49,003, and the profits to Rs. 4,6.3,584. Taking 
the cost of the line at Rs. 1,50,000 )>cr mile, the approximate 
dividend for 1861 amounted to Rs. 2'8 per cent. 

Calciilfa and S. EiUftern llailwan. —There were 2,769 fii'st 
class passengers, or 0-9 per coni, of t.ilal number of travellers ; 
18,342. second class, or li'O per cent. ; 1!)2,451) third class, or 
62-7 per cent. ; 82,022 fourth cltiss, or 26 7 percent. ; and 11,281 
vegetable, train travellers, or 3'7 pet cent, conveyed during (be 
commercial year, or a total of 306,873 passengers ag;\ii,st 22!),,516 

1 2 
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(lining tlie ^previous year. There were also 266.826 mannils of 
goods aud iniuerals conveyed against 93,370 in 1S63. Tlic gross 
earnings of the year amounted to lis. 77,332, and the working 
expenses to K.s. 1,0.5,972, shewing a deficiency of Rs. 28,640 in 
the operations of this Railway. 'J'lie formation of tlie Port Can¬ 
ning Company towards tire end of ] 864-6.) con.siderably altered 
the circumstances of this lino, and it i.s to be hopial that the next 
year’s working will shew a balance to the credit of Revenue. 

Indian Branch Railway .—The gross earnings of the line 
during 18(>4 amounted to Rs. 52,086, of which Rs. 40,052 was 
derived from coaching, and 12,034 from merchandize traffic. 
The total number of train miles run was about 27,606 miles, 
and the earnings per train mile amounted to Rs. 1-14-2. The 
way stood fairly, but with only one train a day this was to be 
expected. No idea can yet be formed of the probable success 
of this style of branch line. 

Mjsdical. —Tlie number of In-patient.s treated in the general 
wards of the Medical College Hospital during the year 1864 was 
5,692 against 5.296 treated during fhe preceding year. Of 
these 5,692 patients 2,650 were Christians and .5,042 Natives. 
'I'he number of diaiths amongst the foi iner was 238, or 8 (in per 
cent., and amongst the latter 940. or 30'90 pei cent. The rela¬ 
tive prevalence of the difterent classes of disease treated in the 
Ho.spital was :— 




Christians. 

Natives. 

1. 

Zymotic Diseases 

.. 1,521 

1,774 

2. 

Constitutional Diseases 

71 

116 

3. 

Local Diseases 

669 

731 

4. 

Developmental Diseases . 

186 

no 

5. 

Violent Deaths or Di.soases 

2p.3 

312 



2,650 

3,042 


In the Midwifery Ward the total number of confinements wa.s 
161 against 201 in tbe preceding year. Of (be vvoraen confined 
96 were Christians aud 65 Natives ; and the total number of 
deaths amongst them was 10, viz., 5 amongst tbe Cliristiaris aud 
5 amongst the Natives. The number of important surgical 
operations performed upon In-door patients was 195 agaimst 175 
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in the preceding year; and the ntimher of deaths 38 against 
28. With the exception of one tiie whole of th^ instances in 
which death followed operation were cases of capital operations 
of the most important and serious kind. The number of 
patients treated in the male Out-door Dispensary was 14,5M 
against I7,74f> in the preceding year ; the number of patients 
treated in the Out-door Dispensary for women and children 
11,403 against 12,744' in the previous year; and the number of 
patients treated in the Dental Dispensary 1,203 against 1,121 in 
1863. The total number of patients who received medical aid 
in the Hospital, exclusive of tho.se treated in the Eye Infirmary, 
was therefore 32,842 against 36,907 in the preceding year. 
During 9 months the number of patients treated in tlie Eye 
Infirmary during this, period was 3,023, of whom 439 were In¬ 
door patients and 2,.784 Out_-door patients. The number of 
p.atients cured was 1,794, and the number partially relieved 
803. The number of admissions into the Calcutta Police Hos¬ 
pital was 3,120, and the number of di.'aths in it 881, inclusive in 
both cases of the sick Polieo. 1 be mortality was 28'23 per 
cent. 'Flic total number of persons t(j wbom surgical and me¬ 
dical relief was afforded in tlie IS'ativo Hospital was 1,65,282. 
The numher of surgical operations performed was 4,124 against 
733 of tho previous year, or greater by 3,391 ca.ses. The three 
dispensaries in the city treated 237,330 persons. The number 
treated in the A.sylum for Euro))eati Insanes at Bhowanipore 
was 80. Of these 9 were cured and di.scharged, l2sent to Eu¬ 
rope in an improved condition as ordinary invalids, 24 dispatch¬ 
ed to Europe as not improved, 1 died, and 34 were st.ill under 
treatment. 'Fhe statistics of the Native Liinatic Asylums will 
1)(; fouml at page 438 of Volume IX. The total number of pa¬ 
tients treated in the last six months of 1864 in the 'I'um- 
look dispeu.saries in Bengal was 4,lt)() at a total cost of Ks. 
402-12-9. Calcutta and its sulnub.s were visited hy small-pox 
in an epidemic form and for some time it raged with great vir¬ 
ulence. A Committee reported the cause of the epidemic 
fi'ver in Bengal to be miasma, ami the best remedies tor it au 
improved .system of diainage throughout the affected districts, 
and also the filling up of the smrdl and filthy water holes and 
the clearing of tho larger pools in the villages, and tho removal 
of low brushwood and thick accnmnlations of fallen leaves and 
branches. A cholera epidemic broke out iluring the year in 
certain portions of the districts of Miduapore, Howrah, and the 
24-Pcrgunnahs, as a sequel of tlie devastations caused by the 
Cyclone. 
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AJaiiixe —There wore 105 Hooglilj Pilots on active service 
and 15 on leave. The number of vessels wliich gTounded dur¬ 
ing (he year was 96 against 14 of the jnevious year. 'I'Lis great 
increase in groundings was mainly owing to the Cyclone. Of 
the total number of c.aaes 11 only were considered important 
enough to be inquired into, and in 2 of the.se the pilots were 
tried by a Marine Court, one of tliem being accpulted, and the 
other sentenced to di.smissal. The number of collisions in Pilot’s 
water during the year wa.s l2, the same as in the previous year. 
The state of the river w.as reported to be on the whole vciy sat¬ 
isfactory, the llungafalla being the only channel which had at all 
silted up, and that to onlya trifling extent. Tlio number of vessels 
haided in and out of moorings during the year was 2,255 ; the 
nnmlicr hauled in and out of dock 407 ; and the number ronov- 
ed from one place,to another 2,.344. After the Cyclone a ('om- 
miitee recommendod screw pile moorings, which were ordered. 
A Meteorological Committee recommemb'd the e.stnl)lisbmcnt of 
observing stations, in connection with the .stations of the Elec¬ 
tric Telegraph, at convenient points to the east and west of the 
approach to the Hoogbly, for indicating meteorological changes, 
the reports of these e.stablisbments being made n.se of at the 
Calcutta. Observatory to deduce forecasts of weather and give 
timely warning to the sbi])ping of any approaching change. 
These siig'gestion.s received the approval of the Lieutenant (Jov- 
ernor. 'I'lie number of seamen of all natioii.s shipped througli 
the sliippiug office during the yeiir wiiS 23,.551, :iml the iiuuiher 
discharged 17,512. 'I’he number of ships l.lia.t reported to the 
oflice was 876; and the net. earnings of I h(> office amountisl to 
Its. (!.9f3-4-4. 'I'liere wore 11 ve.ssels in tlie Mutlali this year 
against 11 in the preceding year ; while tlie number that left 
the Pcirt before the close of the year wash. 'I'he ('yclone, 
which caused such fearful destriiciion in the Ilooghly, was much 
less felt in Port Canning. 

Emigration.—'I'he unmlicr of cmignints to the colobies from 
Calcutta was J.3,48.5 against 6,!<S9 the pievious year. The pro¬ 
portion of females was a fourth. ’I’he uiimher who returned 
was 2,882 again.st 2,1 IS in the preceding year. 'I'he amount of 
money savings beside,s jewellery brought by the return emigrants 
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Municipalities. — Calcutta .—The amount available for Mu¬ 
nicipal purposes in Calcutta was Rs. 13,83,634-2-1, of which lis. 
12,24,918-14-10 was the regular income derived from the taxes 
leviable under the Municipal Act. All this was spent except 
about Rs. 7o,000. Great conservancy and city improvements were 
effected. A Municipal Loan of 18 lakhs was raised. The 
Drainage improvements went on A scheme for supplying the city 
with Hooghly water from Pulta, at a cost of Rs. 61,76,000 and 
an annual charge of Rs. 6,00,000 to be met by a 3 per cent, 
house rate, was agreed to. The cost will be rai.sed by loan. The 
defective registration returns on an estimated population of 
4,00,000 give an annual percentage of 36 738 deaths per 1,000. 
The total number of births was 2,736 only, namely 1,374 males 
and 1,362 females ; but while the records kept at the burning 
ghats, church yards, and cemeteries enable the number of deaths 
to be ascertained with a fair approximation to truth, the same 
facilities do not exist for testing the accuracy of the number of 
births. 

Port Canning .—In 1863 the Government made over to the 
^unicijial Commissioners of the Town of Canning the whole of 
Its proprietary right in Lots 64 and oO, subject to its control 
as to the manner in which the lands should be disposed of for 
the benefit of the Town and Port. Some of the sites were in 
1864-66 exchanged for others. An offer was made by Mr. 
Schiller, of the firm of Boi'iadaile, Schiller and Co., to subscribe a 
sum of 2| lakhs of Rupees to the Canning Loan if certain conces¬ 
sions were granted to him with a view to enable him, with the 
aid of a Company to be formed by him, to construct d( cks, 
tramways, &c., for the improvement of the town; and the pro¬ 
posal having been acceded to by the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
following concessions were made to the ComjraDy, viz., (1) the 
gift in freehold of 100 acres of ground in the centre of tl)e 
town ; (2) the exclusive right of constructing tramways in such 
directions as may be required by the Municipality for a period 
of 60 years ; and (3) in consideration of their undertaking the 
conservancy of the river bank for a period of 60 years, the right 
of constructing wharves and jetties and such landing and shi])- 
ping facilities as may be required, and of levying such tolls in 
connection therewith as may be sanctioned by the Municipal 
Commissioners. The Company at the same time bound them¬ 
selves to excavate within a period of two years a dock for 
the reception of country boats, not less than 2,500 feel by 200 
feet in width and 10 feet in depth. It was also made a condi¬ 
tion that no work should be undertaken by the Company or 
their assignees without the approval of the Commissioners. In 
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1-chirn for these concessions the Municipal Commissiofiers are to 
obtain an immediate subscription of lakhs of Eupees to the 
Municipal Loan, and also the prospect of sharing in the profits 
accruing from the works intended to be carried out when the 
returns exceed 10 per cent, on the capital invested, and the 
1 ight of re purchasing the works after the laps,e of the 60 years for 
which period the concessions have been granted. The Govern¬ 
ment, in a.s8enting to these concessions, added a condition that, 
should the docks and other works not be completed within two 
j’ears, or such further jicriod as might be allowed by the Mun¬ 
icipal Commissioners, or should the land be at any time divert¬ 
ed to purposes other than those for which it is granted, it should 
lapse to the Commissioners. 

The Mof usdl—Act 111. (B. 0.) of 18C4, or the District Mun¬ 
icipal Act, was extended to the stations of Patna, MozufFer^ 
l>ore, Gya, Arrah, and Chuprah, and the sub-divisional station 
of Durbungah, in the Patna division ; the stations of Bhaugul- 
porc, Purneah, Monghyr. and Darjeeling, in tlie Bhaugulporc 
Division; the stations”of Midnapore, Burdwan, Howrah, and 
Hooghly, including.the town of Chinsurah, and also to the towns 
of Seiampore and Ooterparah, in the Burdwan Division : the 
suburbs of Calcutta, the stations of Kishnaghur and Jessore, 
and the towns of Santipore, Eanaghat, and Canning, in the 
Nuddea Division; the city of Dacca in the Dacca Divi¬ 
sion; the stations of Chittagong and Comillah, in the Chit- 
tagono' Division ; and the station of Gowhatty in Assam. 
Act XX. of 1866, or the Chowkeydaree Act, was extend¬ 
ed to 24 villages united to the town of Arrah, in the district of 
Shahabad ; to The Serampore Union, in the district of Ilooghly ; 
to the Moheepore Union and the Kooshtea (or Mozumpore) 
Union, in the district of Nuddea to the Panam and Dhurum- 
gunge Unions and the suburbs of Manickgungc, jn the district 
of Ilacca ; to the town.s of Eoghoonathj)ore, Kotulpore, Bi- 
shenpore, Jcypore, and Pattroshair, in the district ofBancoorah ; 
to the town of Poorce in the district of I^oorce ; and to the mil¬ 
itary Cantonments at Berhampore and Cuttack. Military Can¬ 
tonments came under the Act specially passed for their conserv¬ 
ancy on Ist April 1864. 

PojiESTS. — During 1864 the Governnient of India laid the 
foundation of a system of forest administration for all India. 
To carry out the scheme in a satisfactory manner it was neces¬ 
sary to place a special officer in charge oi the Forests under 
the Bengal Government, and the Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botanic Gardens was appointed Conservator of 
Forests in all the districts of Bengal. His attention was 

VoL. X. 
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directed 'first to Britisli Sikkim wliich has 105,000 acres of 
forest land and then to Assam. The other divisions in which there 
are forest lands belonging to Government are Dacca, Chitta¬ 
gong, and Cuttack ; and there are also some forests in Falamow 
in the Chota Nagpore Division, and in the Rajmehal Hills. 
Dr. John Anderson began an enquiry into the question whe¬ 
ther the concentric rings observed in the wood of teak, sissoo, 
and other forest trees, correspond with the age of the trees. In 
Europe, North America and the Himalayas, where the cold 
of winter annually arrests the progress of vegetation, the con¬ 
centric rings are very distinct, and form a sate guide for deter¬ 
mining the rate of growth, and thus for laying down the work¬ 
ing plan of a system of Forest Conservancy ; but the researches 
hitherto made on the concentric rings of trees grown within or 
near the tropics have not led to results equally positive and 
satisfactory. The material now furnished by the Cyclone af¬ 
forded a rare opportunity of prosecuting the investigation. 

Agriculture .—It was decided to spend a sum not exceeding Rs. 
30,000 a year on Divisional Agricultural Exhibitions. Eight such 
Exhibitions were held at Dacca, Eajshahye, Bhaugulpore, Tir- 
hoot, Burdwan, Chittagong, Cuttack, and Chota Nagjiore. 
They were all most popular and successlul, and were carried out 
almost entirely by the people themselves without any cost to 
Government. There was no Show in the Nuddea Division in 
consequence of the devastations of the Cyclone, and none in 
the Assam Division on account of the disorganization caused in 
some of the districts of that Province by our operations in 
Bhootan. The following statistics show approximately the out¬ 
turn of Cotton, Indigo, Jute, Rice, and Tea in Bengal:— 



J 863-64. 

1864-65. 

Acres niHiv- 
atcd. 

Total jmMluce 
ill Maunds. 

Acres inilUv- 
ntml. 

Total catiinat- 
(sl produce 
in Miiuuds. 

Cotton. 

160,910 

384,021 

222,110 

5,21,072 

Indigo... 

540,725 

1,06,862 


90,590 

Jnte . 

528,719 

52,15,273 

660,570 

64,48,452 

Bice . 

27.177,196 

94,27,94,009 

27,308,363 

106,07,91,441 

Tea . 

74,860 

41,9i)3 

100,403 

61,858 




Taa Cultivation :—The statement below exhibits in a condensed form the progress of Tea cultivation 
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The infomatioa procured in regard to the progrees of tea cul¬ 
tivation in Cacliar is very unsatisfactory, the object of Gov- 
ernment in collecting and publishing these returns having been 
frustrated by the managers of no less than 36 factories in that 
district failing to furnish proper returns. Of the whole number 
of grants applied for and settled in the district cultivation was 
known to have been commenced in IH, aggregating 297,659 
acres. The number of labourers imported into the district 
from Calcutta, during the year was 16,047, of whom 477 died, 
512 absconded, and 15,058 arrived at and were distributed al) 
over the district. This, with the number of imported labourers 
(14,435) shown in last year’s return as being employed in the 
district, gives a total of 29,493 men to be accounted for. The 
money drawn by planters from the local treasury during the 
year amounted to Bs. 16,83,960, and adding this to the 37*lakh8 
of llupees computed as having been expended by them up to 
the end of the previous year, and also allowing for 4 lakhs of 
Rupees as having been privately imported by them during the 
year under report, the entire disbursement up to the close of 
1864-66 would amount to above 57 lakhs, of Rupees. In 
Sylhet there were 12 factories with 1,795 acres under cultiva¬ 
tion which, in 1864, yielded 54,382 lbs. and 7l2 maunds of 
seed. There were 31,027 labourers. In Chittagong and the hill 
tracts to the east there were 15 factories with 1,863^ acres 
under cultivation which turned out 1,600 lbs. There was oho 
jilantation in Chota Nagpore of 107 acres and the Ramgurh 
Tea Company had 208 acres in liazareebaugli, yielding 300 lbs. 
an acre. There were other two Companies there with more 
tlian 20,000 acres. In Darjeeling the statistics are imperfect. 
Excluding 7 plantations there were 26 factories with 8,813 acres 
under tea, which yielded 351,700 lbs. 

Mines .—The Coal Mines of Assam were surveyed by Mr. 
Medlicott, who established the existence of extensive Coal fields 
both at Jaipore and Tcrap, the latter of which especially pro¬ 
mise an unlimited supply of very superior Coal. The question 
of the arrangements which should be made in consequence of 
the expiry of the existing lease for working the Tcrap Coal 
^Mines having at the same time come under the Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor’s consideration, it was decided in the first instance that 
the surface of the Coal lands should be surveyed and divided 
into convenient lots of an area not exceeding 500 acres each, 
that the annual rent per acre should be fixed at 6 annas, with a 
royalty of one Rupee for every hundred maunds of marketable 
Coal actually mined in excess of the quantity covered at that 
rate by the rent, and that leases should be granted on these 
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(ems for 99 years, each lease being put up to sale by auction 
after due advertisement and sold to the highest bidder. 

Cotton .—The cultivation inBengal is insignificant. Assam and 
the districts of Chiltagnng and ri()perah only make any exports 
worthy of attention. No general impulse has been given to 
Native weaving in Bengal, and if the're was a decreased demand 
for English Cotton goods here as well as in the North Western 
Provinces the cause was to be sought lor, in the general rise in 
the prices of all the necessaries ol life throughout Bengal. 

Indigo and Chinchona .—On this subject the Report notices 
as worthy of imitation the plan of Mr. A. Hills, which is to offer 
to every ryot in his estate, on his entering into a contract for the 
cultivation of Indigo, a deed contniiiing a distinct specification of 
the advantages which would be allowed to him in return for his 
consent to sow Indigo, viz., that instead of being charged for 
rent at the rate of one rupee per beegah, he would be charged 
only at the rate of eight annas and six and half pies per beegah 
if he cottformed to the terms of his Kubooleut regarding the 
cultivation of Indigo, but that if he failed to conform to them he 
would be charged with rent at the full rate of one rupee per 
beegah. This deed is fair in so far as it gives the ryot a tangible 
return for his consent to grow Indigo; but it appeared to the 
Lieuteiiant Governor that it would be still better, for the pur- 
j )080 of obviating all misunderstanding and ill-feeling between 
the planters and their ryots, if the production of Indigo was en¬ 
tirely separated from all question of rent and treated, like other 
branches of trade, on its own merits. The Chinchona cultivation 
continued to succeed; 1,186 plants were permanently planted out. 
The increase by propagation was froin9,o74 to 37,382 in tlte year. 

Survey .—In the year ending September 1865 the Survey ex- 
pocted to accomplish 7,768 square miles, of which 5,629 square 
miles were classed as mouzahwur work, 1,825 square miles as 
topographical, and 314 scpiure miles as waste lands. The aggre¬ 
gate expenditure was estimated at Us. 3,41,040-3 6, which g ive 
an average per square mile of Us. 44-4-9. 

Stationery to the value of Us. 4,46,945 was issued during the 
year. 

Ecclesiastical. —St. James’ Church at Calcutta, and the 
Churches at Arrah and Goolzarbaugh near Patna, were opened. 
The Bankipore Church was consecrated. Government agreed 
to grant Rs. 100 a month for a minister for the nominally Chris¬ 
tian population of Calcutta. 

The Cyclone of 6th October 1864 is said to have had its orig¬ 
in somewhere about the Andaman Islands, and travelling from 
that point in u westerly direction, and inclining afterwards to- 
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wards the north, it first strucljc the coaS't of Bengal about the 
Balasore Roads and Hidgelee. Here during the night of-the 
4lh it raged with great violence ; and from this point the centre 
of tlie storm appears to have travelled in a northerly direction, 
with a slight inclination eastward, along the right bank of the 
Ilooghly, at a pace varying from to 26 miles an hour. The 
full violence of the storm was felt at Calcutta from 10 A. M. to 
4 V. M. of the 6th October, and about seven hours later atKish- 
naghur. The direction of the storm remained the same through¬ 
out the greater portion of its course. It crossed the Ganges be¬ 
tween Rampore Beauleah and Piibna, sweeping over the whole 
length of the Bogra District, and only taking a recurvature to 
the eastward wheu it had reached the degree of 25° north, after 
which it became expended in the Garrow Hills. In Calcutta 
and the suburbs two Kuropeans were killed and one wounded, 47 
natives were killed and 15 wounded, 102 masonry houses were 
destroyed and 563 damaged, 40,C93 huts were destroyed and 
4,794 damaged. In Howrah district 1,978 persons and 12,762 
cattle were killed or drowned, 316 masonry houses were destroy¬ 
ed, 160,168 mud huts were damaged and property was lost to 
the value of Ks. 60,49,831. In the 24-1’ergunnahs the police 
returns give the total loss of life, including that at Saugor 
Island, as 12,000, and in Midnapore at 20,065 from the storm 
wave 30 feet high. Only 23 ol the 196 shijts in the Hooghly 
escaped damage. The Burmab mail and passenger steamer 
Persia foundered off the Saudbeads with the loss ol all on board 
except two of the crew. The hospital ship Beiitinck, whicli was 
at anchor near Diamond Harbour, wa.s swept away by the 
wave and carried on to the top of the Diamond Harbour em¬ 
bankment. The mail steamer Bengal was carried across and 
stranded on llie opposite side of the river. Measures of relief 
were adopted by both Government and tbe English public. 

PFet Docks .—A Committee summoned by the Government of 
India reported on the junction of the East Indian and Kastern 
Bengal ilailways, on the formation of Wet Docks in Calcutta, 
and on other matters connected with the convenience of the 
trade and shipping of Calcutta. In regard to the formation of a 
Trust to carry out the measures of improvement for landing and 
"shipping goods in the Port as proposed by the Committee, the 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed bis willingness to bring before 
the Bengal Council the Bill on the subject submitted by the 
Committee, if the scheme were approved of by the Government of 
India, but he at the same time stated that he considered the ar¬ 
guments urged in favour of such a Trust, as opposed to the dir¬ 
ect action of Government, to be inconclusive. 
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Political. — Bhootan ,—The Eeport notices tlie failure of the 
Mi8.sion, the annexation of the Bengal Dooars and the occupa¬ 
tion of the Dooars by our troops after the Proclamation of 12th 
November. Dalingkote fort was taken on the 6th December, 
Pasaka on the 7th, and Dewangari on the 10th; and the whole 
of the Dooars was completely occupied by the middle of the 
following month. The first attempt which the Bhootealie made 
to recover possession of the posts was an attack made on Dew¬ 
angari on the 30th January by the Tongso Penlow, which being 
persisted in resulted in the evacuation of that place by its gar¬ 
rison, chiefly composed of a local corps, on the 5th of the follow¬ 
ing month, after a very feeble and ineflScient resistance on the 
plea of deficient water and ammunition. The other successful 
attempt was an advance on Tazeegong, which the oflicer cooa-r 
manding deemed it expedient to evacuate on the 2nd of Febru¬ 
ary. Both of these places were afterwards re-taken without 
any difficulty, Tazeegong on the 16th of March, and Dewangari 
on the 2nd of April, the enemy at the latter place losing 120 
men. After this Dewangari was again evacuated by our troops 
on the 6th of April, after everything in it had been completely 
destroyed, owing to its being considered unnecessary to occupy 
it during the rainy season. The most important events of the 
campaign were the captures of Dalingkote, Charnoorchee, and 
Buxa, the double capture of Balia or Tazeegong, and the final 
capture of Dewangari. Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Haughton was 
ai)poiuted Chief Civil Officer with the Dooar Field Force. He 
was also appointed Political Agent and placed in entire charge 
of our relations with the Bhoolan Government. Mr. C. T. Met¬ 
calfe was also appointed a Civil Officer with the Force, and 
Messrs. T. A. Douough and J. J. S. Driberg Assistants to the 
Civil Officers, that the requirements of each division of the Field 
Force might be promptly attended to. The civil authorities at 
Cowhatty, Gowalparah, Cooch Behar, Julpigorie, Purneah, 
Rungpore, Dinagopore, and Darjeeling wei’e moreover directed 
to comply with all requisitions of the military authorities as 
promptly as possible. An extra force of Police was sent up aud 
behaved very well. 

The Report records the murder of the Geeling Rajah by a 
party of Thibetans and the steps taken for securing the surren¬ 
der of the murderers. There was an inquiry into a case of mur¬ 
der and abduction in British Territory by subjects of the Gov¬ 
ernment of Nepaul. A party of Munipoories who attempted an 
invasion of Munipore suffered defeat. Raids were committed by 
the Angami Nagas in North Cachar. Murders were committed 
by Garrows on the froutier of the Gowalparah district and mea- 
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sures wore taken for preventing the repetition of such outrages, 
and for the pacification of Kookees. 

Trade with SUdcim. —The total imports into Darjeeling from 
Sikkim, Thibet, Bhootan and Nepaul are stated at lls. 2,52,200 
in the four years ending 1863, and the exports at Rs. 71,350 in 
the same period. The imports from Sikkim consist of horses, 
cattle including sheep and goats, blankets, salt, musk, wax, 
ghee, oranges, millet, rice, copper, and lime ; the trade exhibits 
a steady increase, and has nearly doubled in four years. The 
traders enter Darjeeling by four routes, viz., two vid Namohee 
and Chadam to the Burra Rungeet on our frontier; and two vid 
Zeeme to Goke and Traraduc to Lebong. The importations from 
Thibet consist of horses, mules, blankets, tea, turquoise, ox-tails, 
wool, musk, brazen musical instruments, and shoes. The routes 
taken by the traders start from Chola, Yakla, Nithai, Cumra,and 
Dangsa, all of which meet in Sikkim, through which they enter 
Darjeeling vid Gangtoke and Dikeeling. The importations 
from Nepaul consist of cattle including sheep and goats, blank¬ 
ets, oil, ghee, knives, iron, copper pots, and pieces of cloth 
measuring 16 yaids each. In 1863 the Superintendent of Dar¬ 
jeeling proposed the opening out of a road through Sikkim to 
Thibet for the establishment of an annual fair at Goke near 
Darjeeling, which would greatly extend the trade carried on 
between Thibet and the plains of Bengal. The Rajah of Sikkim 
having agreed to give his assistance in carrying out this ]uo- 
ject in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of 1861, a pre¬ 
liminary survey of the country was authorised with the view of 
selecting the best line for the road and of ascertaining the cost 
of the undertaking. The importance of the line has since 
become even more apparent than before the survey was ordered 
to be undertaken. 

Slavery was abolished in Cooch Behar and our coinage intro¬ 
duced. The Tributary Mehals of Chota Nagpore and Cuttack 
were peacefully administered. Three of the sons of the Naw'ab 
Nazim of Moorshedabad went to England accompanied by 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert. 

ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH BURMAH. 

1864-66. 

This is the fourth annual report on the Province. The prin¬ 
cipal Division, Pegu, has been a British posscs.sion for 12 years. 
Its progress in material prosperity has been rapid. The progress 
of the other divisions also, Tenasserira and Arrakan, which be¬ 
came British territory in 1826, has been satisfactory. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows the general result for the four years during 
which the three Divisions have foi'med one Province :— 
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Section & of the former Act, could only be instituted in a Court 
of the lowest grade competent to try them. Much inconvenieiicfo 
was thus saved to tliose who had suits for small amounts. Act 
XIV. of 1869 (for the limitation of suits) was extended to the 
Arrakan division; 

The number of original suits dispoi?ed of in the Retjordcr’s 
Court at Rangoon was 208 and at Maulmain 14:4. The number 
of miscellaneous suits at Rangoon was 106 and at Maulmain 
221. In the Registrar’s Court at Rangoon 1,880 original and 

78 miscellaneous suits were disposed of, and in that at Maul¬ 
main 1,377 original and 264 miscellaneous suits. This prepon¬ 
derance of judicial work at Maulmain is accounted for by tho 
fact that the trade of Rangoon is almost entirely a ready money 
trade in rice and piece goods. It is either in coin or cash oi in 
convertible bills realizable at a moment’s notice ; while the trade 
of Maulmain is almost entirely in timber. The only way of get¬ 
ting this down is by making advances to middle men. The 
trade is of a highly speculative nature. And what with disputes 
with subordinate contractors, difficulties about brands and liam- 
iner marks, division of advances, and disputes on arrival of the 
Timber at the revenue station of Kuddoe, nearly every specula¬ 
tion has its attendant suit in Court. The average duration of 
original suits before the Recorder of Rangoon was 19 and 
of Maulmain 18 days. Before the Registrars tho average,dura- 
tion was 7 and 10 days respectively ; satisfactory results. Tho 
value of suits in the Recorder’s and Registrar’s Courts at Ran¬ 
goon amounted to Ks. 6,31,139 and at Maulmain to Rs. 7,90,687, 
The value of stamps filed at the former place was Rs. 21,649 
and at the latter Rs. 25,643. There was no appeal to the Id igh 
Court of Calcutta, but two were made to tlie Queen in Council, 
In >all other parts of British Burinah, other than tho towns of 
Rangoon and Maulmain, there were tho following Courts: — 

79 of the first grade, or Myookes ; 10 of the second grade, or 
Tseekays ; 17 of the third grade, or Assistant Commissioners, and 
Extra Assistant Commissioners 1st class; 12 of the Deputy 
Commissioners, 3 of the Commissioners, and 1 of the Chief 
Commissioner. In the Courts of the Myookes and the Tseekays, 
the presiding officers were either Burmese or Karens. The 
language of record was Burmese. The evidence wa.s written 
down by the Judge liimself. In all the other Courts the lan¬ 
guage of record was English, except in those of the Extra Assist¬ 
ants where Burmese was used. The total number of .suits 
(Appeals, Original and Miscollaneons) pending on tlic 1st 
January 1864 in all Courts except that of the Chief Com, 
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Inissioner was 654 against 751 in 1863, the number of cases 
instituted was 28,618 against 33,966, the number disposed of 
28,671 against -34,032 and the number pending at the close of 
1864 601 against 686. The value of property litigated in ori¬ 
ginal suits was Rs. 17,73,709 against 21,01,337. The value of 
stamps was Rs. 1,03,120 against 1,19,371. The cost of original 
suits disposed of was tis. 1,74,725 against Rs. 2,38,200. There 
was a considerable decrease in the number of suits in the Pegu 
and Tenas-serim Divisions owing to the establishment of the Re¬ 
corders’ Courts. In Arracan there was some increase owing to 
the establishment in 1863 of Civil Courts in the interior of the 
country. The maximum duration of original suits in Myookes’ 
Courts was 26 and tho minimum 6 days, in Tseekays’ Courts 
Iho maximum was 30 and the minimum 3 days, in Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners’ the maximum 37 and the minimum 10 
days ; in Assistant Commissioners’ the maximum 30 and the 
minimum 7, and in Deputy Commissioners’ the maximum was 
134 days and the minimum one. In Deputy Commissioners’ 
Courts the maximum duration of appeals was 118 the minimum 
12 days, and in Commissioners’ llie maximum was 127 and tho 
minimum 42. In tlic Court of the Chief Commissioner 20 special 
appeals, and 49 iniscell ineous cases, were disposed of. At tlie 
clo.s(3 of the year 4 special appeals and 4 uiiseellancaus cases 
were ponding. Tire average duration of a special appeal case 
wiis 9.5 days, and of a mi,scollaneoii.s ca.se, 108 days. Some cjiscs 
in this Court were delayed from the wish of the parties to have 
them decided at the head station of the Division where tho 
parties resided. 

Grhiiliud Juslice .—The Cmirts were the same as in 1863 
except a,s regarded the Recorder’s Courts in Rangoon and Maul- 
main 'I'lie Whipping Act VI. of 1864, came into operation in 
July 1864. Act XIII. of 18-59, ^to provide for the puii- 
ishmeut of brcache.s of contract by workmen, &c., was extended 
to the town of R.angoon in December 1864. The Recorders 
have the powers of Sessions Judges, and also power to try all 
European British subjects charged with ofiencos other than those 
punishable with deatJi. In the Courts of the Recorders 45 per¬ 
sons were under trial on nou-bailable offences, and one pereon 
on bailable offences ; of these, 23 were convicted, 16 acquitted, 2 
referrcxl back to the Committing Magistrate, and 5 remained 
under trial In the District Courts 29,729 persons were brought 
to trial, on bailable offences, and 5,239 on non-bailable. Of 
those, there were convicted or committed in bailable offences, 
18,405 persons and 2,872 in non bailable. The number of per- 
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sons committed to the Sessions, was 3 in bailable, and 147 in 
non-bailable offences, of whom 11,171 in bailable, and 2,247 in 
nou-bailabie offences were acquitted, 59 pelsons died, escaped, 
or were otherwise dealt with, and 214 were under trial at the 
close of the year. The total amount of fines imposed was Rs. 
2,08,116, of which Es. l.o8,915 was realized. The portion of 
fines ordered to be paid in compensation for loss or damage was 
Its. 12,722, of which Its. 8,6*82 were paid. The percentage of 
convictions and commitments to persons brought to trial was 62 
in bailable and 54 in non-bailable offences. The average durai- 
tion of criminal trials in district Courts was 4‘06 days. Of 
30,374 witnesses examined therein, 26,6.59 were discharged after 
one day’s detention. Only 29 or ‘095 per cent, of all the wit¬ 
nesses examined, were detained more than one week. In the 
Sessions Courts of the Commissioners of Divisions, the number 
of cases pending at the close of 1863 was 12, in which 16 pri¬ 
soner were under trial. In 1864, fifty-one cases, with 109 pri¬ 
soners, were committed to the Sessions Courts. Out of 123 
persons who were under trial, 83 were convicted and sentenced ; 
29 acquitted, 4 died, escaped, were transferred or otherwise dis¬ 
posed of, and 7 were pending trial at the close of the year. 7 
criminal appeals were pending at the close of 1863 and 121 were 
prefeiTcd during the year. Of these 20 were rejected. In 66 
cases the orders of the lower Courts were confirmed, in 22 mo¬ 
dified and in 19 reversed. 1 case was transferred. No case was 
pending at the close of the year. 46 persons w'ere tried for 
murder of whom 20 were convicted ; 4, of whom 2 w'ere 
convicted, for culpable homicide ; 2, who were both con¬ 
victed, for rape ; 43, of whom 39 were convicted, for dacoity ; 
and 9, of whom 8 were convicted, for dacoity with murder ; 
4 were convicted of forgeiy. 94 persons were punished un¬ 
der the Whipping Action first, and 46 on second convic¬ 
tion ; of these, 15 were juvenile offenders. No opinion could 
yet be formed as to the effect of this act on crime in the Pro¬ 
vince. 12 sentences of death were referred to the Court of 
the Chief Commissioner under Acts XXV. of 1861 and XXI. of 
1863. In seven cases the sentences were confirmed. In 6 ins¬ 
tances they were commuted to transportation ; four in conse¬ 
quence of the recommendation of the Judge referring the case. 
There were only 6 appeals to the Chief Commissioner, of which 
one was rejected. In 3 cases the sentences of the Sessions 
Court were confirmed, and in one reversed. 

Police .—There were 4,931 regular constables, 945 village 
constables and 523 municipal police paid by the towns. 'J'he 
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total cost of the force was Rs. 12,48,548. Full particfll^s will 
be found at page 87^ of Vol. IX. of the " Annals of Indian Ad¬ 
ministration.” 

Jails .—An Inspector General of Prisons was appointed in 
November. There were 11 jails and 4 lock-ups. The daily 
average number of prisoners was males and 73 females. 

The total number of deaths was 391 or 99 per cent, of strength. 
I'lie gross cost of all prisonem on every account except buildings 
was Rs. 2,26,976 9-2, and the average cost of each prisoner Rs. 
66-9-10. The amount of cash earnings by prisoners wa.s Us. 
29,998-6 ; the value of labour supplied to the Public Works 
Department Rs. 1,12,466-3 ; the estimated amount of otlier 
convict labour not including that in-doors Rs. 12,248, and of con¬ 
vict labour not paid for in cash Rs. 66,264-4. The outlay on 
jail gardens was Rs, 4,929 7-2 and the income from them Rs, 
6.711-0-7. There were 128 escapes and 74 re-captures. Most 
of the escapes occurred from gangs at out door labour, but some 
from the jails themselves under circumstances evincing great 
carelessness on the part of the jail officers. The employment 
of prisoners on out-door works was still necessary with reference 
to the work of laying out Rangoon and to the health of other of 
the principal towns. But it was hoped that better arrangements 
would be made to carry on public improvements and the prisoners 
he worked solely within the jail walls, without that, discipline 
could not be maintained nor a full amount of labour exacted from 
each convict. The cost of the prisoners was high and the atten¬ 
tion of the Inspector General was called to this point. New 
jails were being built at Touugoo, Thayetmyo and Bassein, and 
a lock-up at Shwegyeen. The health of the prisoners was on 
the whole good. But the mortality iii the Maulmain Jail was 
excessive. This occurred among transported convicts from In¬ 
dia who could not be received at Port Blair. 

Revenue. —The total Imperial revenue demand was Es. 
1,02,66,735 against Rs. 93,64,349 in 1863-64. Of this, Rs. 
28,37,256 against lls. 28,36,391 was from Land; Rs. 6,03,744 
against Es. 4,46,761 from Fisheries ; Rs. 74,031 against Rs. 
79,492 from Salt, Rs. 7,455 against Rs. 7,756 from Forest Pro¬ 
duce, Rs. 20,28,346 from the Capitation Tax and Land Assess¬ 
ment in lieu of it, Rs. 8,24,645 agaiust Ks. 7,22,801 from excise, 
Ks. 20,55,276 against Rs. 16,33,607 fiom Sea Customs, Us. 
1,88,983 against Rs. 86,703 from Marine, Ks. 9,40,803 against 
Rs. 7,67,326 from Forest Revenue, Ks. 3,48,079 against Rs. 
3,16,999 from Stamps, Rs. 62,012 agaitist Rs. 61,556 from Pos¬ 
tage Stamps and Rs. 1,11,284 against Rs. 1,18,666 from Income 
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Tux. Tfiero were no lulaud Customs against Bs. 95,988 iu 

Tiie crops in several parts, especially tbe Tenasserim Divi¬ 
sion, suffered severely -from inundation in the sowing season. 
There was an increase of S6,000 acres in the cultivation of rice, 
and of all cultivation, in round numbers, of 60,000. Excluding 
'i'oungya or hill clearings, of whicl* in Tenasserim there was a 
falling off, the increase in all other cultivation as compared 
with the previous year was, in Arrakan 12,596 acre's, in Tenasse¬ 
rim 4,908, and in Pegu 26,487. The increase of land revenue 
AViis not commensurate with the increase of cultivation for the 
partial failure of the rice crop in Tenasserim, the reduction in 
rates of assessment in the Martaban district and a slight felling 
off in Toungya cultivation counterbalanced the results in the 
other two divisions. The entire area under cultivation was 
1,767,098 acres. The increase of exportation of rice over that 
of 1863-64 was 76,815 tons. Bevenue settlement operations were 
carried on successfully in the Kangoon district. Individual culti¬ 
vators accepted leases for five years over an area of 83,673 acres. 
The stimulus given to the rice trade by the high prices, owing to 
the great demand for food in Cliina, had taught cultivators the 
advantage of holding a lease, the terras of which permitted of 
their extending their cultivation during the period of their lease, 
without the payment of any rent to Government on any extra 
laud they might cultivate. The manufacture of salt continued 
to decline ; enough was produced for local requirements and the 
people of the delta, where it is manufactured from brine, find the 
cultivation of rice more profitable. The value of the sea borne 
trade amounted to £8,820,000. The increased rate of one anna 
a rnaund on the export of rice came into operation, during 
the last month of the year, and although probably one lakh of 
rupees would have to be refunded on that account; the increase 
in customs receipts would still reach nearly 3^ lakhs. The in¬ 
crease in demand from Marine was entirely due to the sale of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla ; without this there would have been a de¬ 
crease of Rs. 69,720, chiefly attributable to Government having 
withdrawn from the carrying trade on the Irrawaddy. The in¬ 
crease in forest revenue was chiefly due to the greater quantity 
of foreign timber taken out by the owners from the depht near 
Maulmain for export. When so taken the timber became liable 
to the payment of the seignorage duty. The demand of In¬ 
come tax was less than for the previous year, because many, es¬ 
pecially among the Chinese population of Rangoon, withdrew to 
the Straits Settlement in 1863-64 to avoid the tax, Under all 
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other items the total receipts amounted to Es. 2,73,823 against 
Bs. 2,27,331 for tfie previous year. For the first time in the 
annals of the three Divisions of the Province, their united re¬ 
venue exceeded one million sterling. The local taxes amounted 
to Rs. 6,94,059 against Rs. 6,26,320 in 1863-64. 

Education. —There were 3 Ordinary Anglo-vernacular Dis¬ 
trict Schools supported by Government at a cost of Us. 19,008. 
The languages taught were English and Burmese. There 
were 399 pupils and their progress was satisfactory. The 
number of normal and middle class schools was 22 vvith 1,834 
scholars. There were schools established by various Missionary 
societies Roman Catholic and Protestant. These were situated in 
the towns of Maulmain, Rangoon, Henzada, Toungoo and 
Bassein which have an aggregate population of 17<h416 souls. 
The languages taught were English, Burmese and Karen, They 
received grants-in-aid from Government of Rs. 22,i-00. Ihe 
examinations of these schools were satisfactory. There were 
10 female schools with' 435 pupils receiving gran(s-iu aid of 
Rs. 1,800. The languages used wei’e English and Burmese. 
The number of primary or village? schools was 170 with 2.482 
p'.ipils; in these Burmese and Karen were taught. Two 
special schools in which only Karen was used had 91 pupils 
and received Rs. 1,500 from Government. The.se were a 
Theological Seminary for Karen youths at Rangoon and an 
Anglo-vernacular ludustrial School at Bassein in which handi¬ 
crafts wore taught. Since the close of the year, Major W. 
F. B. Laurie, R. A., had been appointed Inspector of Schools, 
at the sea port towns. Measures had been taken for beginning 
eiiucatiou among the agricultural population, by means of 
elementary books in the Burmese language, to be taught in the 
Budhist Monasteries of the country. 

Public Works. —The progress was not so satisfactory as it 
might have been. The Budget grant was R.s. 31,96,607 and 
tho total expenditure Rs. 27,20,329, of which Rs. 20,20,831 was 
for original works. The amount spent on light-houses was 
Rs. Ij7 9,976. The expenditure at Port Blair was Rs. 3,69,635. 
In this statement, however, charges in England on account of 
Light-houses and transfers from Bengal agftinst Port Blair 
were not included ; these would most likely bring tire Imperial 
expenditure, up to the Budget estimate. In spite of the in¬ 
sufficiency of labour considerable progress was made at Port 
Blair and throughout the penal settlement. The Pync Kyan 
Creek works were vigorously carried forwaid under many 
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difficulties, arising from land springs and the irruption of the 
River bittang ; they would be completed by the commencement 
of June 1865. The channel was widened at water level to a 
breadth of 50 the bed was deepened 8 feet throughout. It was 
expected that this would form a navigable channel throughout 
the year. The cutting of this canal drained a very large tract 
of marshy inundated country, and would thereby be the means 
of bringing into cultivation for rice crops, about 100,000 acres 
of most productive land hitherto lying waste, and which might 
be expected to yield in due time an additional annual revenue 
to the state of about 1,00,000 Rs. Villages were springing up 
along the banks of this new creek and the land on either side 
was rapidly being brought under cultivation. A navigable 
canal to connect the Peybeng creek with the Rassein river 
at Bassein was being excavated, and was well advanced. It 
w'ould save a long detour for the up-country boat traffic. The 
A'guada Reef Light-house was completed and the light estab¬ 
lished on the 23rd April. The Double Island tower was ready 
, to receive the lantern. The grade of Assistant Engineers was 
never kept up to its proper strength. The cost of Establish¬ 
ment w'as Rs. 3,81,154 from Imperial and Ks. 12,000 from 
local funda The percentage on total charges was about 13| and 
4 respectively. 

Post Office. —No alteration was made in the routes of 
postal communication in the Province. The British India 
Steam Navigation Company, which bad the contract for the 
mail service between Calcutta, British Burmah and Singapore, 
undertook to run a monthly steamer between Madras, the 
northern ports of the Madras Presidency and Rangoon. 'I ho 
total number of lettei’s received was 358,891 against 363,986 in 
1863-64, and of parcels, books and newspapers 132,651 against 
134,155. The number of letters despatched was 387,9<'7 
against 373,391 and the number of parcels, books and news¬ 
papers 66,992 tigainst 56,782. This shows a total iucrea.se of 
covers received and despatched of 17,030. 

Electeio Telegraph. —After an interruption of more tliau 
three years, British Burmah was again brought into communica¬ 
tion with Calcutta, by tlie substitution of a land line througli 
Arrakan, in lie* of the deep sea cable across wide bays atul 
arms of the sea, which after a short trial utterly failed. Per¬ 
manent offices were opened at Aeng, Toungoop and Padoung. 
'J'Jio first message direct from Europe was received on the 
19th March 1865. The total length of wire in 1864 was 
686i miles against 686 |e in 1863, The receipts were Rs. 36,782 
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'data leviaMs «d Ctovertuasent vessels, at tiis ptxrts^'pf 
Presriaee adrouote^i to Ks. 2.10.669 agatost its. i,6S,d611 ia 
ISdd'ddt Tire disbursements for port funds were Its. 
sg^st He. 66.963. 

flUANCiAi.—The revenue demand was Ks. 102.55.736 «n4 
the aduaf cash receipts Rs. 106,93,362. The remissions for 
' thn jear reduced the demand in round numbers to 102| 
of Rupees, and if IJ lakhs be added on account of refunds 
tUfe revocation of Act XVII* of 1666, the net balance of re¬ 
venue f(W the year may be calculated at well over one million 
sterling. The entire cost, for the Civil administratian of the 
province amounted to Bs. 384H.338, ineluding the cost of 
police. There still remained to be inclnddd the ex- 
peusei| of the Poet Office, Electiic Telegraph. Oeolog^l 
SurvOT, Mail Sea Steamers, Light-houses on the Alguada Beef 
and Double Island, and the relief of troops by sea. ifiie cOst 
of Troops was 35 lakhs, and of Imperial Puhfic Works 37J 
lakhs. ITius there was a total expenditure of 101 lakhs. 
The outlay on Public Works included Ks. 3,69.535 on 
account of Poi*t Blair, and of the Alguada Beef Ligbt-house 
B »5 1,79,976, the former not at all, and t-he lattei only par^aUy, 
delntohie against this Province. ’ 

The circulation of Government currency notes amounted to 
Bs. 4,09,760 and of Bank of Bengal notes to Bs. 3,6,780 wm,kiMg 
a am(;jpnt of paper cumpoy of Ra. 4,25,5*0. The in- 
‘of imports pf bullion over exports was I20j^ lal |fV 
xhe'imp^ awndpteu to Bt. 170,47,418 and the pxporlstoKs#^ 
50.06.4|B. , The cash balanoe in the tieasuries on ioth 
whs 1^86,68.719 after allowing for Ute C^va JX 
lic Woi^.ek£WditUre op account of Pprt Blair. '' 

PopiWOjljan^IJ*’. Oiaoaent whliama, Agent to the Chhsf Ccm- 
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inissioner at the Court of Mandalay, 'wa#s«ooeeded by Captgin 
E. E. Sladon. By an arrangement between the Viooroy and 
Uie King of Siam, commissioners were appointed to settle and 
mark off the boundary between British Burmah and the Siamese 
territory. About one-half Ihe work Lad been completed when 
the approach of the rainy season rendered it necessary to leave 
the wild country of the* border. Coinmnnicatioiis on the sub¬ 
jects of attacks by banditti on the border, and ihe rates of 
duty levied at the frontier on the Burtneso side, were fre¬ 
quently made to the Burmese Minister of Foreign Affairs who 
Bbowod a willingness to fulfil the engagements of his Go¬ 
vernment. As attacks from banditti coming from the Sia¬ 
mese Siian States, upon British 8ubjoct.s in the district of 
Amherst, had been numerous, tbo liepnty Commissioner of 
Amherst had a conference with tho Yahaing chief and others 
near the border. 'I ho result was satisfactory. Our ivlalions 
with the Gaiko chiefs oii the north oast of tho Touiigoo District 
were friendly. Several of them visited Iho Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Toungoo. 

Militant.—I ncluding the Dotachmeut of 11. M.’s 60th Rifles 
and one of Sappers at Port Blair tho strength of tho garrison 
for the Province w.is 2,00.) European officers and men and 
2.083 Native troops. Tho military stations were llangoon, 
Thayetinyoo, Toungoo, Maulmaiu and Shwogyoon. 

The PojMliition of the Province steadily incicased ;■ it was 
2,196,180 souls against 2,092,041 in 1860, showing an in¬ 
crease of 4'97 per cent. 'I'ho causes of this result wore im- 
migiation, natuial increase and moio accurate enumeration. 
The 'percentage of increase was 4 17 in tho Pegu Division, 7’88 
in Arrakan, aud 5'26 in Teuasscrim. In the Tcuasserim 
Division there was aii influx of immigrants from the Shan 
torritorios, and from the coast of India. In 1869 tho popula¬ 
tion of the Pegu Division was 948,7.31. In 1864 it was 
1,350,989, or an increase of no lc.ss than 42'39 per cent, in 
five years. Of tho whole population 6,317 vvoro European, 
1,688,014 Biu'mese (including Arrakaiiese and Talains,) 877,333 
Karons, 55,382 Shaus aud Toungthoos, 9,281 Cbiuoso, 43,682 
•Khyengs, 70,760 Indians, 29,742 Mahomodans of Bunnah, 3,466 
Kamees and 19,267 of all other races, The proportion of males 
to females Was 109 to ItjO. Those returns do not include the 
population in military catitou^iouts nor that in jails. There 
wore 17 towns with a population above 6,<U)0 souls. »f which the 
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pnaci|tftl were BangQoa with populatiou of 63,256, Ti-otxie 
with 22,243, Basseiti with 24.807, Maulmain with 69,386, Tavoy, 
with 13,336 and Akyab with 16,512. The average of popai% 
tion to the square mile was 24. - 

Agri'CV'Uiire .—.An Agrr-Horticultural Society Waa estab¬ 
lish^ and liberally aided by <iovernment. The area of cotton , 
cultivation largely increased. Jhe quality was not improved, 
but that grown in the diati-i* of Amlielrst was su^rior. In 
the Tenasserim Division 2,038 acres were under cotton cul¬ 
tivation against 823 in 1863-64, in Pegu 13,194 against 7,344, 
and in Arrakan 780 against 284 ; but besides this,a-great deal 
of cotton was grown in hpl plantations wheSre the area was not 
measured. It was estimated that in the district of Prome 
19,000 acres of cotton and sesamurn were grown together, 
or about 9,500 acres of cotton. The cultivation of tobacco 
slightly . decreased owing to the greater attractions of cotton ; 
foreign seed was introduced and produced a more valuable plarit 
than indigenous tobacco. The cultivation of sesamnm did not 
increase. An AgriiHorficnlturai Exhibition was held at 
Rangoon in February 1865. Satisfactory samples of tea from 
Arrakan, of cotton and coffee from Maulmaiu, and of sugar 
and tobacco from Rangoon were exhibited. The live stock 
showed a good collection of draught bullocks, buffalo^ and 
ponies; the milch cows and the bulls were inferior. Elephants 
were also exhibited. Eight gold and twenty silver medals, 
together with money rewards, were distributed as prizes to the 
successful competitors. 

Forests .—Groups of forests were allotted to permit-holders 
who could fell and carry away timber Which had been girdled 
by the officers of the Department, and paying fixed rales per 
log. Other forests were leased out for a terra of years, the 
lessees having authority to girdle lull grown trees. Some 
tracts also were retained under the direct management of the 
Department, and were worked by means of contractors. Ad¬ 
vances to contractors Were much curtaiiedi and j>ayment I'or 
work dotio stibslitiiled tis far as possible. The dumber of logs 
brought out of the i'orests by jreimit-holders was 18,328 against 
30,616 in 1863-64. The rates levied on permit timber were 
considerably reducet^ and the revenue receipts proportionately 
affected, as the prabticai advantages of such reduction which was 
calculated to,^induce an increased supply of timber froia the 
forests, could not fairly be tested on account of the uncertainty 
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■whicli fcong o*''er the reaewal of permits to present holders. 
The timber markets had beert dull for some time, and permit- 
holders were hot anxious during 1864 to push their operations. 
Subsequently, owing to the extraordinary arrivals of shipping, 
and the difficulty there was to find freight, timber prices sud¬ 
denly rosej but it was too late then to increase the outturn of 
the forests for the season. From the forests worked by con- 
traotors, only 7,181 logs and siegers were received at Rangoon ; 
5,880 of the finest logs remraied in the creeks and rivers 
owing to the sudden cessation of rain at the end of September, 
fully a month earlier than usual. 9,042 drift logs were received. 
114,079 logs of teak were ihtpprted from foreign territories 
and 29,019 pieces of converted timber. 26,958 trees were 
girdled. The survey establishment was occujiied in demarcat¬ 
ing reserved tracts in the Shabonng and Kanjee districts. 
All the plantations were visited and thinned and two large new 
plantations in Tharrawaddy and Sittang districts of ,from 30 
to 50 aores each were formed and were being sown, so as to 
test the question of the expense which must be incurred for 
raising teak on a large scale. The plantation in Tharrawaddy 
was being formed under a system of daily labourers, While 
that in the Kareen Choung on the East Sittang was worked 
by a number of Shans under their Tsaubwa or chief. They 
were paid a certain price per acre for clearing and a fixed price 
fpr every 1,000 plants. Tliis latter plan, it was expected, 
would prov^ the best for the purpose of forming extended 
plantations. Valuation surveys were, made of the whole of 
the middle and upper Thoung-jecn forests. The Western 
Prome District was examined. The total expenditure was Rs. 
2,63,239-2 and the receipts were Rs. 9,36,233.. In 1883-64 
the expenditure was lls. 2,35,699 and the receipts ivere Rs. 
7,66,619. 

Topographical Survey .—All computations, calculations, and 
plotting of the previous season’s field vvork were completed, 
and compiled, to the extent of over .5,000 square miles on 
No. 4 sheqf of the General Map, together with a portion of th6 
work of the field season of 1863, comprising the lower half of 
the same sheet. This sheet embracing an area of 7,689’76 
square miles includes nearly the whole of the Proiue and 
Myanoung districts. The strength of the establishment for 
field work was 1 assistant, 2 sub-assistants and 14 native sur- 
yeyors. The work of the season was almost entirely confined 
lo the Toungoo district, though provision was* made for the 
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completion of nearly 4,000 sqaare miles in. the Prqaft, Mya- 
noung, and Rangoon districts, remaining unsurveyed in former 
seasons. The native surveyors surveyed 8,691'9 square miles 
by compass and porambulator in Pegu and 2,026‘9 in Martaban ; 
the assistant and sub-assistants had run all necessary longi¬ 
tudinal and latitudinal lines in the traverse work with the 
theodolite. The Superintendent considered that it would hardly 
he nece,ssary to enter upon another field season’s operations. 
The greater part of the country surveyed during the season 
consisted of wild and uninhabited hilly tracts covered with 
dense jungle and extremely unhealthy. 161 days’ yvork was lost 
from sickness of the parties. Up to Ist May 1866,; the 
estimated area surveyed amounted to about 33,000 sqamte 
miles, and the total cost of the survey up to that date was Be, 
4,26,066 10-3, being at the rate of 13 Rupees per Square mile, 
which, though not a high rate for Topographical surveys execut¬ 
ed ou the system which obtains in India, was certainly high for 
such a survey as that of Pegu, and was due to the fact of the 
country having been almost entirely re-surveycu under Captain 
Fitzroy’s superintendence. Sheets Nos. 1 and 2 of the General 
Map were*published, and the remaining sheets were in a very 
forward state. 

Hospitals ami Dispensaries .—The number of Vaocinatiom 
was 6,053 against 3,226 in-1863-64 ; of these cases 8,902 against 
2,044 were successful. Government sanctioned the mainten¬ 
ance of establishments in the large towns. The number of in door 
patients, including Europeans, wa.s 2,456 against 1,743 in 1863-64 
and of out-door patients ^14,677' against 10,702. Receipts 
from subscriptions and donations lell from Rs. 4,136 to Hs. 
2,838, but those from paying patients (including the sale of 
medicines) rose from fis. 2,869 to Hs. 10,403. The Go¬ 
vernment ‘expenditure was Rs. 11,011 against Rs. 9,354. 
The public health was good with the exception of the towns 
of Maulmain and Myanoitng. At the former town an epi¬ 
demic of small-po-v j)receded aaid co-existed with an epidemic 
of cholera—a circumstance which, it has been assertedjfiiever oc¬ 
curs. Tlie casualties fi'om small-pox were few but the seizures 
numerous. In the town and district of Myanoung sinall-pojt 
broke out and the death rate was very high among childreii 
—.at Myanoung 179 out of 1,984 and at Kangyeen 486 out of 
1,882. During the last seven months of the official year regis¬ 
ters were kept of the births and deaths in the principal towns. 
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Miscellaneous. —By llie Geological Survey i)ailyasmaU 
tract of 8er|ieutine rock, adapted to some oriiameotal purposes, 
vras discovered in the Ba^teiu district. The tnuiuland in the 
vicinity of Koran-gyee Island was again examined, and the 
limestone found there proved to be valuable for bililding pur¬ 
poses. Beds of fine grained arid sometimes coarse and calcare¬ 
ous freestones, were found stretching from Poorian Point into 
Western Promc ; these stones are well adapted lor architectur¬ 
al purposes. Mr. E. OTlilcy, De|)uty Commissioner of Shwaw- 
Jreen, was deputed as Commissioner, with Ljeutenant A. Baggo, 
R. E., as his Assistant, for laying down the boundary between 
British Buriuah and Siam. .Half of tlic work was accomplished 
when Mr. O’Riley died from illnSss brought on by the severe 
\vork. Last year two officers were deputed to proceed to a point 
bn the upper Course of the river Salween, and to survey it down¬ 
wards. As political difficulties in the Shan Statee interfered 
kith the execution of the plan, a second e.\peditlon was under, 
taken in 1864-06. The Burmese Oovermueut gave cordial as¬ 
sistance. The officers deputed reached the Salween river- by 
laud, aljput the latitude of i’i deg. north. The result of their 
observations was, that rocks aud rapids obstruct the stream to a 
degree that renders it uunavigahle, except at an enormous ex¬ 
pense. This river was surveyed from .Maulmaiu to the sea. 
This had become absolutely necessary, as the constant shifting 
of the channels had caused several wrecks of vessels. 

At RangoCn orie dally and two hi-weekly newspapers were 
published in English, one monthly in Karen and one In Burmese. 


The Shans atid Kai-ens. 9S 

At .M&ultnak*; there 2 h,i-week]y Englirh papers, and at 
To«rigoo one^oijfhly literary jowriial. 

It had. long beej? a great object to remove the political diffieul- 
ties which existed to the direot passage of Shan caravans to Britkh 
territory, viaToungoo. The difficulties consisted in the jealonay 
of the Burmese authorities, of any Shan traders passing doarn 
without paying toll or customs duty. Last year the Deputy Cona- 
missioner of Toungoo arranged for Shan traders to pass through 
the Gaiko country, which shortens the way to ToHpgoo. The 
Burmese authorities., however, found that these traders evaded 
payment of toll at Nyengya, on the old track, and imposed toll 
oil them at another part of their journey. I'hese tolls did pot 
interfere with any provisions of the Treaty, with Burmah. A 
■^h across the mouut.ain range which separates Burmah from 
Arrakan, leading down to the town of Dhalet, was re-opetied. 
These ancient lines of traffic had fallen into disuse, first, from the, 
improved navigation introduced hy Kumpeans into the Bay of 
Bengal, which made a voypge hy sea to Bangoon an easier way' 
of reaching Ava by the Irrawaddy than across the countiy 
from the sea coast of Arrakan. Still Shan tradens coming from a 
country watered hy two great unnavigable rivers,,Salween and 
Mekhong, ajipcared to disregard river navigation. They tra¬ 
versed vast tracts of country with laden bullocks, and occasion¬ 
ally found it worth their while to cross the mountain range, 
from the valley of the Irrawaddy to the coast of Arrakan. 

The registration of town lauds in Rangoon and Maulmain,* 

was completed. 

' 

The colony of Karen mountaiiieers on the plains in the dis¬ 
trict of Toungoo extended its cultivation, although much damage 
was done by flood in the rainy season of 1864. 

In.August 1804 a Civil Pay Master’s and Deputy Account¬ 
ant’s and Auditor General’s office was established at Hangoon. 

• To (his report is appended a special report on tlie 

TitADE AND Customs of British Burmah. 

In the accompanying table, which shows the value of the Im¬ 
port and Export trade of the 3 Divisions of the Province for the 
years 1863-64 and 1864-65, the value of treasure and the 
amount of customs duty rcalizahle are included . 
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Divisious aud YcafS- Exportts. 

j 

Imporls.' 

1 w 

' Toiil. 

— 1 ... , 

OustOttJB 

duty. 

! ‘ Uiip('es. 

'Pegu (Land (1863-64 318,83,106 
j aud Sea)... |l864-65 381,88,200 

(1863-64 58,97,250 
jTcnassenm 92 , 55,320 

An-akan il«63-64 64,41,649 

Aiiaxan ... 80,01,094 

Knpccb. 

331,52,347 

346,50,254 

53,41.929 

74,67,734 

57,73,971 

58,51,727 

Rupees. 

4 70,.35,453 
728,38,464 

112,39,179 

167,23,063 

132,15,620 

138,55,831 

Rupees 
10,72,083 
14,96 531^ 

117,143] 

132,926 

491,951 

409,199 

Grand Total, n863-64'372,22,00.> 
Brit. Burmah (1864-65^554,47,623 

332,68,347 

479,69,715 

704,^0,352 10,81,177 

1,034,17,338 20,38,(*16 
w 


This shows an increase in the value of the tiade of the Pro¬ 
vince of £3,292,708 over the previous }'ear. * Of the above, 
the sea-borne trade represented £8,819,754 and the inland ur 
frontier £1,621,978. The increase of the trade seawards was 
£2,899,663 and that of the inland trade £393,045. The 
following tables show the principal parts of the world with 
which the sea-borne trade is carried on, grouped into first Home 
ports within the territory of the Ooverument of India ; second, 
all foreign ports, but including Aden and the Straits Settle¬ 
ments; third, the ports of Britisli Burinah:— 


- 

ExroETS. 

Horae 

Ports. 

Ron igii 

Po) ts. 

Jbilisli 

Buimah 

P(irt6. 

Grand 

Total. 

M 

Merchandize 

Value Rs. 
91,03,945 

Value Rs. 
293,36,078 

Value Rs. 
31,08,734 

Rupees. 

415,88,757 

Treasure. 

10,97.817 

43,819 


50,05,401 

iMPoms. 





Merchandize 

142.8.5,730 

VO. 85.001 

31.84.613 

215,55,973 

Treasure. 

137,93,411 

11,30.274 

31,33,730 

170,47,118 


prom Feou there was an iUciease in the Krports of coppe 
from 29.0 mauiids valued at Us. 9,699 to 2,451 mauiids valuci 
at Ms. 78,878. 'I’liisis brought by the luawaddy from beyon,i 
British territory. 75,766 niatiuds o( raw cotton reprosentiiij 
Bsk 24,28,099 were exported against 43,799 niauuds valued a 
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Bp. 15,36,216 in 1863-64. This was {mncipally bro'ujht from 
Burmese territory. The export of cutcG was 116,92» maunds 
valued at Rs. 5,67,096 against 10,27,108 maunils valued at^s. 
6,26,707. The export of jade.stones was 835 mauDd8 toT92 
of the previou^ year. In value there was a decrease, from Ks. 
:i,22,843 to Rs. 83,840, which arose from 100 Rs. being fixed 
as the tariff value per mauiid, instead of the assumed value 
which was the rate entered in 1863-64. There was a consider¬ 
able increase in the export of yellow orpiment. . I hat of petro¬ 
leum rose from 34,686 maunds valued at Rs. 1,37,781 to 59,317 
raaunds valued at Rs. 2,27,337. The exportation *f'rice hu.sked 
and unliu.-^ked was unj)recedented. It exceeded that of the 
jirevious year by over 54 per cent. The figures were 323,496 
tons ie])re.‘‘enting Rs. 177,67,6-35, against, 2.0.9,444 tons valued 
iia.t Rs. 87,33,633 of the previous year. 'J'he great demand for 
fills article was owing to two causis,—a scarcity prevailing in 
the Eastern provinces of Chiiui. and a short crop in Siam, on 
which the Govermiient of that country [uohildted the export 
of grain. The .ships which usually visited the port of Bang¬ 
kok came over to the ports of British llurmah for a supply of 
rice. Cargo rice rose at Rangoon to Rs. 209 per lOD baskets 
(or bushels) heing full 100 per cent, in advance of the usual 
jirices; and clean rice rose to .230 Ks. while paddy or unhusked 
rice, fetched 100 Rs. the JOO baskets. In Akjab a .similar 
rise took place, while at Mauhnain the exportation of rice was 
greatly stimulated.^ I'he qiianliijs of grain shi|)ped from Bri¬ 
tish iiurmah to the IJiiitcd Kingdom in lb6;3-64, was 213,987 
tons valued at Ks. 69,39,787 ; in 1^64-66 it was only 194,107 
Ions, of the value, however, ot R.s, !>3,39,0ti6 ; oil the other hand 
the quitittity taken to the Straits ol .Malaecain the former year 
was 107.194 tons, valued, at K.s. 49,51,939 wliereas in the latter 
year it, was 144,272 tons, valueti at. Rs. 82,64,904. Of timber 
19,499 tons valued at Rs. lO,(il.3<X) were exported in 1863 64and 
26,373 tons valued at Rs. 14,(>4,845 in 1864 65. Ks. 3,J>(),089 
of treasure was exj)orted by sea. The lynports of betel nut 
were . 94,179 maunds valueti at Jls. 6,82,866 against 68,897 
maunds valued at Rs. 4,62,607 iu 1863-64. Cotton twist and 
yarn increased from 1,180,037 il s. valued at Ks. 10,07,467 to 
1,589,610 Ib.s. vuluol at Ks. 17.67,930. The value of gunny 
bags imported rose from I s. 6,o-i,i96 to Ks. 14,74,929 cotist}- 
quent on the increased oxportaiion of l icc. There was a rise 
in the value of cotton piece-gootfs imported from Rs. 18,41,331 
to Rs. 30,71,653. Silk piece goods increased from Ks. 14,67,967 
to Its. 26,66,374. In woollen piece goods there was a slight 

\ (*1/ M 
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decrease, in the qumit'^ty imported, but andncrease in the valM, 
26,611 pieces were mijmrted in 1863-64 of the value of Ks. 
5,7^,223 whereas only 26,290 pieces were imported in 1864-65, 
but the value tjaa estimated at Rs. 10,60,366. This was attri¬ 
buted to finer descriptions of cloth being purchased more freely 
by tlie Burmese than the inferior descriptions. Haw silk rose 
from 68,428 lbs. valued at lls. 442,003 to 100,787 lbs. valued 
at Rs. 6,88,830. It was chiefly sent beyond the Frontier to 
supply the Burmese looms. Since the disturbances in the Chi¬ 
nese Province of Yunan the direct trade between that country 
and BannnIiP bad much declined. Spiiituous liquors increased 
from 22,107 gallons valued at Ks. 1,70.314 to 27,864 valued at 
Ks. 1,07,162. The imports of tobacco nearly tioubled, having 
risen iVoin 26,0;?6 muunds Aalued at Rs. 3,82,130 to 60,53! 
valued at Hs. 5,66,311. The amount of treasure absorbed by th 
Pegu division was Rs. 98,07,l'3i). The value of wine and bee 
imports was Rs. 6,16,.560 against Rs. 4,12,243. Theinlam. 
IJxports into Burmese territory increased by Rs. 25,26,677. The 
following Statement shows the value of the Exports and Im¬ 
ports and duty realizable thereon in 1862-63, the year before 
ihe treaty with Burmah was ctFected, also for 1863-64 during 
the greater portion of which the treaty was in force, and for the 
])ast 1864-65, when the treaty was in force throughout the en¬ 
tire year:— 

Veaks. 


1 

t 186a.(i3 ... 
i 

; 1803-(!1, ... 

1 

! J8r,t..(;r> 

'I’he increase in the trade with Burmah was steady ; no doubt 
the abolition of llic frontier duties on the British side bad given 
an impetus to the trade, but until the Burmese reeiproeated by 
.aholisliing the duties on their side the trade .could never be 
fully developed. The value of goods imported into Rangoon by 
8t>a declared for export to the Burmese territory under article 
4 of the treaty with Burmah amounted to Rs. 43,359. On these 
a duty of one per cent, ad valorem was levied instead of the 
duty to which (hey would otherwise have been liable. There 
was an increase in every article exported across the frontier 


I V.ilup (if i Vuluc i)f Duty r(‘- 
I (ixi»ovts. : imports, ulizalile. , 


lifiinnrkn. 


i l*s. j Jxs. 

i50.18,02hi 5,91,31)0 The \\ 


Utile dutv realized. 


, 03.27,7.Sh; 19,01/» J9; 0,1)5,322 ils. 1)1,350 only realized. 
8S,53,-105 03,00,32'1 8,09,585 X(*np rCBlizod. 
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into Burmese territory except in betel nut, cotton piece {jooda 
and grain. Cotton piece goods rose from the value of lis. 
6,67,869 to Es. 11,27,307. In rice and paddy tbefe were 
61,958 tons exported in (he former year of the value of Bs. 
16,81,691 while in the latter year but 69,579 tops were 
exported, the value of which exceeded the %'alue of Iho larger 
quantity exported in the previous year, being Ks. 16,62,991. 
This was attributable to the great demand for grain in the 
Straits and China. The articles of export in which there was any 
material increase were cotton twist and yarn, dried fish and fish 
paste, woollen piece goods, salt and raw silk. In inland Imports 
there was an increase of Rs. 14,04,775. This wii.s chiefly caused 
by grain, jaggery and molasses, yellow orpiinenf, piece goods * 
cotton, and sesainuin oil. English cotton twist and yarn there- 
* fore continued to be imported into Burniah and after being 
woven into cloth _ were thence imported into British Burmab, 
The same might be said ofisilk. Hardware and cutlery showed 
a falling off which was not easily accounted for. 

Tenassekbi. —The Emports of timber were 114,613 tons 
valued at Rs. 68,42,514 against. (i7,773 tons valued at Rs. 
37,32,144 in 1863-64; those of rice were 26,046 tons valued at 
Rs. 10,40,392 against 19,801 tons valued at Rs. 6,34,891. Of 
raw cotton 4,441 maunds valued at Bs. 71,407 were exported 
against 2,098 valued at Rs. 28,698, This was all grown within 
the District of Amlierst. There was a falling oft in ivory and 
lead. There was a large increase in sea Imports chiefly in the 
following articles;—cotton twist and yarn, cutlery, gunny 
bags, cotton piece-goods, woollen goods, raw silk, and wine and 
beer. The quantity of woollen goods was nearly the same as in 
1863-64 but the value was enhanced by ^le superiority of tlie 
article imported. 

Akuakan. —There was an increase in tlie value <d' both im¬ 
ports and exports to the extent of Its. 16,4(i,2itJ, but a de- 
crea.se of duty amounliiig to Rs. 82,752. The chief article of 
Export from Arrakan was rice, tlm, shi[iment of which had been 
so heavy iu the year I8u3 64, that not only liad (he crop of 
that year been sent away, but also all the spare grain which 
was in store. The couaecpieiice was that, when (he demand for 
the Straits and China came, the supply fell short of the re¬ 
quirements. Many ships had to leave Akyab without obtaining 
a cargo. The ro.suU was an unusual rise in the price of grain 
which accounts for the enhanced value of the trade. The rice 
and paddy exported during 1863-64 amounted to 168,181 ton.-, 
of the value of Hs,- 48,64,784, iu 1864-65 the export was 
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121,077 tons, valued at Rs. 67,18,781. There was also a decrease 
in the quantity and v&lue of raw cotton, the figures bein<r for 
1863-64, 6,376 inds., of the value of lls. 46,060, in 1864-66 
the export was only 1,396 inds. of the value of Hs. 16,713. 
Cutch^fell from 8,i26 maunds valued at Rs, 64,8f8 to 6,799 
valued at Rs. 35,957. 'J'iiere was a falling off in tobacco 
also. There was a considei ahle increase in timber owing to the 
exportation to Calcutta of iron-wood for railway sleepers. 
There was slight increase in the value of imporia chiefly in 
miscellaneous articles, but there was a falling off in all the 
more important articles. In tobacco though the quantity 
imported was more than doubled, the amount of duty hav¬ 
ing been reduced from 20 to 10 per cent, .xhowod scarcely 
any increase. The reduction on sundries from 10 to 7| per,, 
cent., and on iron of 9 per cent, cau.sed also some decrease in the 
duty realized. On salt the import duty was reduced from 8 
annas a mannd to 3 annas, but the imporfaiion was so large 
that the duty increased by Rs. 4,609. The trade of British Bur- 
mah was more prosjtcrous than in any previitus year. 

EXTERNAL COMMliHt'K UE BENGAL. 

1 cG 1-65. 

The value of the trade (d all the pents of Bengal iu 1864-65 
was in Iinport.s Rs. 21.77,64.430 and in Exports Us. 
26,86,51,090 or Ks. 48,64,15,520 in all. The following shews 
the iirogresslve increase since, 1K6J-62 ;— 


Lmi'okt.'^. 4. coins;, ' Total, i 


l,Sfi ]-62 . 

1662-63 ... ... 

1863- 64. 

Three years’ average 

1864- 65 . 

1 Increase in 1861-05 
I average of 3 yours 

! Ditto on 1863-64 


, Rupees. ■ Riipcrrs. I!npe('.s. ‘ 
...I 16.41,3(1.19.5 l(;,02,6t.(l78 32 , 43 . 94.273 
...i 16 , «4.5,32.693 19.60.72,168 36 . 06 , 04 , 861 ' 
...; 17 . 3 . 5 , 51.525 26 . 16 . 60 , 9 . 55 : 1 . 3 , 52 . 12 , 48 o! 
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,04,8031 
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If from tlic above items the value of the Crown’s consignments 
be deducted, the nett increase on a three years average com- 
Harison in Private Trade will amount to Bs. 4,^2,14,420 for 
Imports, and Rs. 6,27,36,873 for Exports; or, contrasting 
1864-66 with 1863-64, to lie. 4,08,44,181 and Rs. 69,28.802,' 
respectively. Separating thus the Imports in Private Trade 
from those belonging to the Crown, the value of Merchandise 
imported during 1864 65 amounted to fis. 12,33,13,029, against 
Ks! 11,44,59,682 in 1S63-64. The increase imparted ih mer¬ 
chandise is due partly to larger importations chiefly from the 
United Kiitgdom, from Bombay and Ports ia the Straits of 
Malacca. In Twist and Yarn there is an increase in both value 
and duty. Piece Goods s-how a similar result. Books, Sta¬ 
tionery, and Machinery have declined. Manufactured Metals, 
Iron and Lead have also declined; hut tliese declensions are 
counterbalanced by an increase in Tin and Yellow Metal. Malt 
Liquors shew a decrease in quantity, but an increase in Duty. 
Spirits and Wines have declined. The lu tt value of Exports, 
exclusive of Bullion and Treasure, amounted in 1864 65 to Rs. 
24 , 50 , 70 , 646 , against Rs. 23,16,7.3,575 in 1863'64. The in¬ 
crease aindcr this head may be put down to the fast-increasing 
ilemand in ln>th (.'oiitinculal Europe and A.'siu for nearly all 
Indian produce, the Ex[ioi t8 to Chinn ami Fraro'? alone amouiU- 
in<» in value to Rs. 5,68,.')5,818. Tlie articles which exhibit a 
material increase over, tlie ])rcc;e)lii!<r year's shipments are, In¬ 
digo, Grain, Gunnies, Lac, Bceds, Silk Piece Goods, Raw Silk 
and Sugar, the larger shipments being to the United Kingdom, 
to I'rancc, Ceylon, and China. The Exports to the United 
Iviiii’doin, America, ami France, of CotUin-Wool, Hidife, and 
Siiiipctre diminislied. Gpiiim, liio produce of Bcliar and Be¬ 
nares, also tlec lined. Tim Imporis and E.xports of Bullion and 
Treasure on account of private I’l-nde were a.s follows, the 
Imports showing a balance in favour of Bengal of Rs. 
6,47,71,702. 

I.Mi'oni'.i. 

JitipcoK. 

IHC.o-Ct ... ... . 0 . 61.1 l.o;!0 

lisdl.tj,') ... ' ... 8.81 .oJ,m!-1 

Increase ... Decrease 61.66,268 

Tho Imports and Exports of the Crown during the saute peri¬ 
ods, show an increase in tiie year of Rs. 33,68,724 in Imports, 
and of Bs. 61,333 ia Exportij. 


Exi-our.s. 

KupecR. 

2,07.!>6,43t> 

2,33..3().162 
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Ttdujal. 


Duty .—The nett revenue from Customs amounteif to Tts. 
3,30,56,769, against Rs. 2,84,66,119, being an increase over the 
previous year’s collections of Rs. 46.70,6B0. Contrasting, how¬ 
ever, the collections of the year with the average collections of 
the three preceding years of r86l-62, 1862-63, and 1^63-64, there 
is an increase in 1864-65 in Iinfiorts, of Rs. 50,97,756, and a 
decrease in Exports, of Rs. 3,33,782. The charges on collec¬ 
tions are nearly 2^ per cent. 

Shipinng.—ln 1864-65,2,002 ships of all classes and denom¬ 
inations, and of 11,09,167 Tons burthen, arrived at, and 1,822 
ships of 10,21,129 Tons buithen, cleared out of, the Ports 
under the Bengal Presidency, showing a nett incrense, ns com- 
jmred with the preceding year, of 16 ships arrived—tonnage 
1,01,037, and of 146 ships departed—tonnage 54,428. 


ABEITAIS. 

1863-04. 

_ 

1861-65. 

iKCBEASE. 

Dec 

.1 

EEASE. 

.o. 

K 

Tonnage. 

3 

Tonnage. 

_ 


Tonnage. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

Calcutta 

1,396 

9,48,839 

1,404 10,28,643 9 

79,804 



Chittagong 

118 

28,015 

200 

42,183 52 

14,4681 


Balasore 

41(1 

23,31.1 

364 

28,780 

• 

5,436 

56 


Cuttack 

16 

4,72.5 

16 

6,301i . 

1,576 



Pooroc 

17 

3,207 

28 

2,960 

11 



247 

Total 

1,986 

10,08,130 

2,003!n,09,167 


1,01,284 

56 

247 










Deduct Decrease 



56 

247 




Xett liicreasc 



. 

10 

1,01,037 



DrEAETrEKS. 









Calcutta 

1,382 

8,99.886 

1,285 

9,36,26 r 3 

36,.378i 


Cliittngong 

184 

84,763 

21.^ 46,479 

61 

11,726 



Uidasore 

279 

24,89}l 

350| 28,893. 71 

;i,U91 


!. 

Cnttnck 

14 

3,<166 

16; (;,633' 1 

2,577 



jPoorec 

17 

3,207 

27 

2,960i 10 



217: 

j ■ Total 

f 

1,776 

9,66,701 

1,922 

10,21,129 

116 

6'4,675 

... 

217 

4 

Oeduct Decrease 




247 




Nett Ini^tensc 

... 

... 

146i 

54.-128 


• 

-.a-.... 

.- - 

.. _ 


• • - 



. 

.. __ 








I'rufle Statulics. 
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Bdiynl. 


ioiIPOUTS. 

Statfiiunt ihaanug Aggr^ate Valme vffkf Principal ArfMr> of Tmpot i into 
VaUntita hg in, 1 ^ 4 ' 65 , cotapwc d wi( A mini fa r { mporh in _ 




1863-61. 

1801-667 

iKOiUtAbi ' 

Dl C BJ \Sl 

Apparel 


2081116 

2221763 

110613 


Beada 


533262 

878929 


174333 

37038,3 

Hooka and Sit^titaaery 

1962023 

1691640 


Cabinei'ware 

eS353 

42887 


10166 

Chnnka 


3621 1 

123966 

88752 


Cigara 


426807 

827863 


98941 

Coals 

♦ 

132S2 ir> 

1117694 


2105.51 

Coflfee 


131665 

121927 


9738 

Cottoji Twist and Yarn 

6703S70 

10151385 

3117515 


Cotton Hoeo Goods 

H767508 

01888411 

10120816 


Drags 


181726 

208637 


166089 

Dyes 


217672 

135S30 


91812 

Fmits aud Nuts ' . 

1221307 

1152155 


71852 

Glass-ware 

722800 

718716 


* 4055 

Gnms 


8367H 

70718 


796)0 

{Hides 


780060 

713111 


66916 

lire 


12HS4 

76741 

338,57 


Instrumeuts, Musical 

1S‘«>62 

2.50057 

46295 


Jewellery 


IKiOiM 1 

IK) 1172 

55bl 


Mnehinory 

31167770 

1712121 


1826316 

Walt Diqnors 

2319576 

1871656 


171920 

IManufaLtured Metals 

708028I 

35652.52 


85] 

Medicines 


381818 

328678 


58i()0 


( Copper 

6706'58 

7215171 

5.587131 


Iron 

2571.162 

2I6.5I5S 


407901 


Dead 

107221 

.502117 


105107 

MerAiiS, - 

Quicksihor 

Spelter 

11565.'' 

856716 

11,58^ 

7SS15# 

28221- 



htoel 

. 91518 

130277 

.38759 



Till 

993111 

1669050 

(5759.50 


' Yellow Metal 

1162099 

166()083 

103984 


•Mililwv Stores 

3U13 

381551 

K528S 

iNaval ditto ‘ 

199521 

109 5/6,5 

09t2i2 


'Oilman’s ditto 

50)/70 

3S9 5S9| 

U()U8] 

iDaints and Colors 

490 121 

79()I8SI 296861 


Perfuracn 


265611 

2 J 280,5 


6-1-S 

U^orcelain Hud Earthen \\aip 

255571 

209510 

605S27 


16061 

Diovisions 


* 683.513 


77J8i) 

Salt 


31865/8 

.5681189 

197811 


Silk gooils 


150518^ 

1521 )5l 

K.SI9 


Spioes 


12!>5I07 

55121)10 

217505' 

Spirits 


1507010 

137 5 


13.5.575 

Timbers aud Planks 

1171190 

1298269 


17.5925 

ITnilireUas 


298811 

219681 


79127 

Wines 

it 

201)8716 

2126018' 67;532 


Woollens 


26901()9 

551.59-9 

823460 


Sundries 


7150121 

7762926 

303805 



Merchandise 

11874-7078123385136 

18074121 

8136364 


Treasure 

If 

65767661 

87748160 

319801981 


Total, Ila]>oes 

16951 {789211133296 

60054920 

81«)36l 


Uedni t Docreate 

, 


8436361 



"Veit XtirreiiHe, 

Eupcc^ 

4H)l»t>ot> 
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Imports of Cution Goods. 


COTTON TII«EAI), TWIST ANK TAUN. 


( 

18(53-61. 

1864-65. 

Inckkisb. Dboeeask. 

1 United Kingdom 

6305607 

9367822 

3062216 


U'liinu, Hong-Kong 

6633 

62079 

65446 


ll'i'iianp, SirijjaiJoro untl Mal»t>ca 

112227 

277*138 

165211 


ISiiez 


668 

668 


^Akyal) 

2300 


2306 

liiinliinitam 

567 

1130 

863 


ISoinbiiy 

137920 

313386 

205166 


Oiijiaiilporc 


608 

508 


;Atii(li'aK - 

26523 

29197 

3974 


jMonlm<‘iw 

Hango<nt 

.... 

imm 

()8n37 


44530 

Total, Ru|)(‘C‘» 

6703870 

J 01.71386 

3191351 

40836 

]>c<lu(T ) )i;cr<.>:ii5L'. 



46836 


Nett. InmiiiMc, 

Kupc’C^ ... 

3117515 



CO'TO)X J’lECK (;0(»1)S. 



1863-61. 

1861-65, 

'nche-^hk. 

Dkciibasi:. 

1’lilted Kiij<fdmn 

■10678362 

■183G5(‘7T 

7686715 

.... 

Auioriea, Nortli, 

193 

ObVti 

6383 


Arabian Uulf 

325 



325 

H<mrb(m 


82605 

82605 


Cevlon 


.56107 

66407 


. ( Iloiig-Kong 

(Inna Wvai i> i 

1 ( Other Port s 

423939 

.59135 


361701 

01(>5 

(>(;4 


5.S01 

•France * 

3.5110 

M 135 


20675 

iUamlmrg 

2086.) 

5001 


20365 

j.inv'M 

72101 

1 


72104 

iNew Soxitli Wales 


16.57 

16.57 


jlVnaiij’, .Siiiffapore find Malacca 

.531747 

1089792 

5580-15 


iSlK'7. 

1.5151 

27iJ(»2 

- 11808 


'I'nestc 

2Too: 

. 

2700 

,Akv;d> 

25665 

1698; . 

2.3967 

B.du'ioro 


50 

50 


Himlipatam 

1091 12 

.56950; . 

52192 

Ibmibav 

2388897 

1790116 

2101219 


CbitlapinR 

1 

1075 

1071 


('ocoTiada 

.5001 


500 

(4>nnga 

235 



235 

(iopauliiore 


193 

19.3 


M iidnus 

1151.56 

66057 


79099 

Musnlipatam 

2106 

21.50 

314 


Monlmcin 

21723 

19845 


1878 

NoKapatain ... 

■1600 

17216 

12616 


Pnugoon 

212958 

170171; . . . 

72784 

Viaignpatam 

39318 

58350 

19002 


Total, Knpees ... 

'1.1767.598i518.88111 

10838145 

717329 

v Deduct Decrease 

Nett Increase, 

... 

liiipcca ... 

717329 

10120816 



Vol X, 






































IMPORT OF SALT. 



Increase in Quantity j 1095189 I 1490677 I 197811 
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Bengal. 




EXPORTS. 


Stafement showing the Aggregate Value of the Principal A7-ticles ef Ex~ 
port from Calcutta by Sea, in 1664-65, compared with 1863-64. 



1863-64. 

1864-65. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Apparel 

90252 

74045 


16207 

Books and Stationery ... 

1955 

277 


1678 

Colton Goods 

465256 

703571 

238315 


Cotton W ool 

30983720 

21564409 


9419311 

Drugs 

282707 

297653 

14946 


(Indigo 

13360475 

14884724 

1524249 


"pother sorts ... 

611925 

608588 


8337 

Grain 

84181600 

4904587514864275 


Gunnies and Bags 

4831033| 

5330443 

499410 


Hides 

7272520 

5492970 


1779550 

Horns 

96277 

88698 

... 

7579 

Jute 

15980325 

16210885 

236560 


L&c ••• 

2401033 

2tt44552 

543519 


Naval Stores 

298253 

379797 

81544 


Oils 

520725 

587477 

66752 

.. 

„ . (Behar 

80023325 

25342680| . 

4 680645' 

(Benares 

22049033 

21900318 . 

H8715 

Provisions ... 

232279 

299180! 67201 


Saltpetre ... 

6927147 

5.309673 


1617474 

Seeds 

11462807 

13216798 

1753991 

. 

Shawls, Cashmere 

720724 

!)591G6 

238442 


u-.. (Piece Goods 

3645809 

•1999422 

13.53613 


'{Raw and Cocoons 

10928906 

14552670 

3623764 


Spirits, Hutu 

14916 

6643 


8273 

Sugar 

10631697 

12843285 

2211588 


Tallow 

41115 

721.52 

31037 

. 

Tobacco 

364914 

551696 

186782 

‘ 

VV'^ax and Wax Candles ' 

87532 

1.21752 

87220 

. 

Sundries 

3670-158 

481.5340: 1135882 

. 

Total 

212187718 

22321403928709690 

17682769 

Imports, Re-exported 

J7r)(jOO;i2 

18927646 

1367614| . 

Treasure... 

29796130 

23330162 



Tott(l, Rupees... 

25954418o|2C547l847 

30076704 

24149037 

1 Deduct Decrease ... 

a.. 

24149037 


Nett Increase, Rupees ... 

5927607 
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Export of Cotton and Indiijo. 
COTTON WOOL. 


United Kingdom 
I America, North 
Bdurbou 
Bremen 
jCeylou 

iCliina, Hoiig-Kong 

France 

Ueuoa 

Mauritius — 

Suez 

Balasore ... 
Bimlipatam 
Bombay ... 
Cocoiiada ... 
Gopaulporo 
Madras 
lUugoon 
V izagapatam 


llb973 

214 

32639 


... 


6760 

7323 

16(1926 

3750 

4630 


Total, Rupees 


-I 2250 269, 

30983720 21564409 

Deduct Increase 

Nett Decrease, 
INDIGO. 

11863-64. 1SC4-C5. 


iNCRKASK. 

DECREASE. 


8226869 


119973 

) . 

J24 

» ••• 

32639 

■ 150 


21274 



863200 

2956 

.. 

• ( ... •• 

118 

ll07 



5235 


7323 


160751 


1670 


4830 


25772 

4667 


. 

1961 

30154 

9449465 

. 

30154 

Rupees ... 

9419311 


l.NCBEASE. iDKCUEASE. 


I'liiteii Kingdom 

... 9804603; 

9732507 

1 

72096 

America, North 

.. 1 322o22| 

261947 


60075 

.\rabiau Gulf 

...I 80981 

14838 

6740: 


liourhoa ... 

...i 3-17 

151 


186 

! Bremen ... 

...; 83210 


i 

83211 

iCoiistantiuople 


19.58 

19581 


iFianue 

. 2051724 

3('432;jo 

991506 


1 Hamburg ... 

. .1 

49320 

49320' 


iPersian Gulf 

68612 

22S551 

159939' 


iSuez 

... 5863991 

924877 

338478: 


ITriesto 

53001 

1 l4-t9 

6149| 


iBombay 

.. 424729! 

611132 

186403: 


(Galiugapatam 

,,,! .! 

350 

350 

... ... .. 

I.Miidras 

... . i 5:ui 



5341 

il’ooree 

, 10(1 



101 

Rangoon ... 

.i . 

4414 

4414 


Total, 

Ruppfes ...1 13360475 

148.84724 

1745257! 

221008 


Deduct Decrease 


2210081 



Nett Increase, Rupees ... 

15242491 




















































llO Jieiigal. 


EXPORT OF JUTE. 


1 

1 

1 

1P63-64. 

1864'65. 

Inobeasi!. 

Decbease. 

I 

United Kingdom ... 

Amerios, North ... 

14488364 

292806 

12617102 

366096 


. 1871262 

262ri0 

„ South ... . .. 


22600 

22500 


Antwerp 

2250 


. 

2250 

Bremen 

42061 


. 

42061 

Ceylon 

6429 

27907 

21478 


France 

234084 

142490 


'9^94 

Genoa 


161 

161 


New South Wales... 

22S 

1071 

846 


Penang, Singapore and Malacca 

2244 


. 

2244 

Bimlipatam 

.. • 

11147 

11147 


Bombay ... . .. 

861860 

3029490 

2167630 


Coconada ... 


321 

321 


Coringa 

Kurrachee 

1138 

100 

100 

1138 

Madras 

4776.5 

97260 

4949.5 

.. 

Moulmein 

129 

196 

67 


Rangoon 

470 

644 

*74 


Total, Rupees 

10980325 

16216880 

2273819 

2037259 

Deduct Decrease 

Nett Increase, Rupees .i. 

• 

2037209 

236560 



OPIUM. 


1 

1863-64. 1 

1864-65. 


Beliar, 

Benares. 

Behar. 

Benares. 

Bourbon ... 

Cape of Good Hope ... 

Ceylon •- ... ••• 

1370 

i 

99 . 5 . 

900 

4900 

Cffrv* J Hong Kong 

CHINA. J 

268457.51 10775812 

23627.355 

125039C0 

3062644 

188720.51 

50251 

1 

1318620 

1311900 

New South Wales ... 

36000 

63480 

12375 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca 

1077.560 

'9379996j 

342325 

8067183 

Total, Rupees .. 

30023325 

22049033j 

25342680 

21900318 

Kett Uecreaae, llupees ... | 

4680646 

1 148715 
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EXPOUT OP SPECIE AND BULLION. 




1663-64. 

1864-65. 

iNCBEASE. 

DECBXASS!. 

United Kingdom 


139048 

115000 



24048 

A)e:!£{iudria .,i 

t#- 

.. 

600 

'soo 

606 

Cairo 


606 

..... •• 



Cape of Good Hope 


2000 



... •• 

2000 

Ceylon 

• •• 

6550000 

2226000 


•• 

4325000 

China, Hong-Kong 


1070 

59476 


68406 

38885 

600 

Penang, Singapore and Malacca 
Suez 

192118 

600 

103233 


♦ •«. 

Akyab 


362573: 

4218305 


692570 

••• 

2300 

Balasore ... 

.. . 

2300 

.. 



Bimlipatam 

••• 

686000 

840134 


154134 


Bombay 


3615500 

113020, 


3502480 

Chittagong 


66986 

2.30882, 

163896 

. .. 

Coconada 

Coringa 

Gapaulpore 

... 

101569 

735844' 

2500 

43260 

634275 

2500 

43250 


Madras 


7670165 

1978960 

... 

5691215 

Masalipatam ... 


39750 

1162761 

76625 


Moulmein 


324222 

i 7379491 

413727 

. .. 

Negapatam 

... 

8000i 2(K) 


7800 

Uaiigoon 

Tutioorin 

Vizagapatam 


6029801:10901544: 

4871743 

a... 


600900 

800000' 

eiooj 

299040 

8100 


Pondicherry 


1 240000 

50000 


. 

1900()0 

Total, 

Eupees ... 

'29796430 

1 

'23330162' 

7318666 

13764934 

1 

Deduct Increase 

... 



7318666'; 

! 

1 

!.... 

Nett Decrease, 

Rupees 


1 6466268 


THE POST OFFICE. 

1864-65. 

Mb. H. B. Riddeli,, the Director General, submitted this Be*' 
port on 11th November 1865. 

One hundred new oflSoes and 28 letter boxes were opened 
in the year 1864-65, while there was an increase of 266 miles in 
the length of the postal lines, raising the total to 46,875 uyles. 
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The Post Office. 


Of these 2;904 were by railway, 5,819 by mail carts and horse, 
33,230 by runners and bearers, and 5,332 by sea transit. During 
the year 431 new miles of Railway were opened, of which 124 
were in Madras, 168 in Bombay, and 144 elsewhere. 

The Statistics of CorrespotKieiiee show an increase under 
every head and at4 more rapid rate than in previous years:— 


yt'Urs. 

Lotters. 

Newsjwi- 

IMira. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Totax. 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

Increase 

Decrease 

Percentage of Increase 



52,462,093 
66,968,9'18 

41,61,663 

268,176 

34,840 

41,873' 4,506,85.5 

1 

8-87 

5-77 

6-26 

11-98 

8-59 


The following statement shows the number of each descrip¬ 
tion of letters received in 1863-()4 and 18G4-65. Omitting ser¬ 
vice letters from the returns of both years, the number of 
chargeable covers are, for 1863-64, 3.79,69,53.3, and for 2864-66 
41,346,633, showiug an increase of 3.377,100 in number, and a 
percentage increase of about 847. Tbe number of registered 
letters continued to increase, and amounted to 1'79 per cent, 
of the whole. The number of unpaid letters increased by 10'92 
per cent.; that of paid by 6‘83 [)er cent. 


Years. 

Paid. 

. 

Unjiaid. 

Service. 

Registered, j 

Totai,. 

1863-64 

20,561,883 

16,612,2:13 

8,938,121 

762,417' 

46,i(07,65, 

186t-65 

21,970,586 

18,15!*,.'.73 

9,722,681 

916.474| 

51,0<i9,317 

Increase 

1,405,703 

1,817,310| 784..563 

154,057! 

4,161,663 

Percentage, In¬ 




j 


crease 

6-83 

10-92 

8-77 

20-20 j 

8-87 


This is owing to the gradual supersession of the District 
Post by the General Post, and to the increase of Native be¬ 
ing more rapid than of European correspondence. Letters ad¬ 
dressed in English are usually directed to persons whose residence 
is known, and can be delivered without much difficulty. I’he 
task of delivering native correspondence is beset with difficulties 
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which do not embarrass other Post Offices, and which ouglit to be 
considered when the shortcomings of the Indian Post Office in 
this respect are criticised. In India letters are posted in more 
than twenty diflf^erent languages and written in as many differ¬ 
ent characters; houses are not numbered ; the addresses on let¬ 
ters are often illegible and generally imperfect, and the letter 
writing population is not a stationary one. Under such diffi¬ 
culties, it would not be a matter of surprise if the most intelli- 
lient and laborious letter-carrier often failed to deliver the let¬ 
ters entrusted to him for delivery ; the temptation to destroy a 
paid letter is often very great. It is well known that the ad¬ 
dressee of an unpaid letter can refuse to receive it, and the 
sender can secure himself from discovery ; it is therefore a com¬ 
mon practice to endorse on the outside of an unpaid letter the 
intelligence which it is intended to convey. The letter on de¬ 
livery is refused by the addressee, and it is generally prac¬ 
tically impossible to recover the postage from the sender. This 
fraudulent use of the permission to send unpaid letters affords an 
argument in favour of the enforcement of compulsory prepay¬ 
ment of postage, which would have great force if it were not 
counterbsdanced by other considerations of greater weight. In 
the majority of cases, letters are sent unpaid because the sender 
thinks that an unpaid letter is more certain of reaching its des¬ 
tination than a paid one : the double postage is paid as a kind of 
registration fee. The additional postage fully defrays the cost 
of the additional trouble which is caused by unpaid letters. 

The correspondence received was disposed of as during the 
previous year ; the percentages of letters directly delivered and 
retained for re-issue are precisely the same, viz., 85 and 15 per 
cent.:— 

Directly delivered ... ... 85 per cent. 43,537,069 

Retained for re-issue ... ... 15 „ 7,332,248 

61,069,317 

4,643,347 

1,680,786 


1,208,115 


7,632,248 

The number sent for delivery to District Post Offices in 

Voi. X. O 


Details of Re-issues. 
Sent to District Post Office 
Ditto to Dead Letter Office 
Remainder disposed of by Re-di- 
rection to other Offices or lii 
deposit at the end of the year 
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1863-64 was 3,705,743 ; the increase in llie correspondence sent 
for delivery by District Post therefore amounted to 26'3 
j)er cent. The following statement shows the nnmher of un¬ 
claimed and refused letters of each class received at, and dis¬ 
posed of by, the Dead Letter Offices at Calcutta, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, Agra, and Lahore dining the last three years:-— 



NvmBEB ' PaOPOKTIOtf OF EICU CLASS 

■ 1 * TO THE WHOLE. 


1862-63. j 18(53-61.! 1864-65.' 1862-63.* 18(53-61. 'l8C-t-C5. 

1 ! 1 ! 1 

Letters retuniM to 
the senders 

Letters nndisposahle 

. : i : * 

4,08,901 4,20,453' 610,848| 38-30 1 32-23 ' 3C'34 

6^9-0 8,83,93910,69,938: (51-70 I 67'77 (53'(5(j 

Total 

10,07,82113,01,3921(5,S0,78g| IW- UK)' ; 100- 


The sale of Postage Stamps incicased in proportion to the 
increase of paid correspondeni e :— 



with 1861-62 ...| JlTti TitiU 7-h5 Urc I; aUj 18-11. Olt l()-7i i tt’CSj 

1863-64 as t-oinparcd , i 

with 1862-63 ... luO-OO 7-71 O-TO 10-7r>! !}'.7:.i S-<»r. 2I-jO 17-"7; 

j i , ]><■- , iJc- ; Df- 

1 ■ 1 : ereii-(>.' c-ria>('. ;i-rciist'. 

;1864-65 as coniiiared ; i i 

1 with 1863-61 ... 21-6t)t 6-£»l 8-51, 10-29' 8-20ii:{-(K) 7'3t; (1-83! 13-2| 

'fhe District Pod. — Much ultention was given to-the im- 
juovement of tlie District Post in every part of India, and in 
the North-Western Provinces, the entire management was 
placed under the control of the Post Master General. Not 
oidy did the number of letters sent for delivery to the District 
Post increase by 23‘5 per cent., but the increase in the number 
posted in District Posts in the Norih-W’estern Provinces was 
not less than 52| per cent. The following statement gives the 
result of the District Post operations for the whole of India : — 
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Sent to District Post for|^ 
delivery .) 

49,21,203 

f Being 8 78 percent, on the 
total number of covers 
( received for delivery, j 

Portion of the above re-1 
cci ved hack undelivered) 

5,88,568 

i 

f Being 1195 per cent- oru 
4 the number scut to Dis-I 
( trict Post 1 

Keceived from District) 
Post.) 

25,46,261 

f Being 4-46 per cent ontlui| 
j total number of covers; 

) receivedbyGcueral Pest' 

for deliveiy. 


The |)rojK)ition of letters returned undelivered by the Dis¬ 
trict Post continued to increase. The nuiniter posted by the 
District Post is only a little more than halt the number sent 
lor delivery. The number of ofFtiices on the part of Post 
Office officials punished judicially or departuientally, 95, is 
five less than in 18CS-64. Judicial convictions were obtained in 
fia cases. The offences for whicb punishment was inflicted were 
stealing parcels, abstracting Bank Notes from letteis, delivering 
a forged letter and realizing bearing postage on if, fraudulently 
receiving an extra fee, removing stamps Iroui letters, drunkenness 
on duty, and neglect to deliver letters. There were 69 cases of 
attempts at highway robberies of the mails, chiefly in Native 
States, against 61 the previous year. The number of persons 
comprising the Post Office estabiisbmeut in India amounted to 
23,5:i7 against 22,856 in 18G3-C4. Of tiuse 52 were inspecting 
postmasters, 1,034 postmasters and deputies, 1,141 clerks, 2,498 
peons and 18,794 road establisbiuunt. 

'J'be Financial licsult was satislactory, the receipts amounting 
to Rs. 74,37,4t)2 and the vli.-buiscnients to only Its. 39,30,679. 
'J'he Department, therefore, yielded a net surplus revenue of 
thirty-five lakhs of liu]»ees. liven it the whole of the postage 
cliaigeahle on official and frankeil correspondence he struck out, 
the postage on chargeable correspondcnco alone is sufficient to 
cover the disbursement of the Post Office within about fifty 
ihousaud pounds, five lakhs of Rupees, or about 13 per cent, 
on the expenditure. That is, the revenue Irom private correspon¬ 
dence defrayed Us. 87-1-7 out of every Rs. 100 expended by the 
Post Office Department. A system of a.scertaiuing the expense 
of service postage was to be introduced in May 1866. 

0 z 
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General Progress .—The progress of purely Postal revenue) 
excluding official postage, has been rapid. If we take the low¬ 
est point as 100 in 1853-64, the last complete year of the former 
rates, the percentage was 128; in 1856-66, the first complete 
year of the new rates, it was 100 and in 1864-65, the tenth year, 
it was 214. 



Last complete year of the old system. 
First complete year of the new system, 
2nd to 6th year, average of 5 years, 
7th to llth ditto ditto 

12 th to 16th ditto ditto . 

17 th to 2l8t ditto ditto 

22nd year 
23rd ditto 


Revenue of the English 
Post OflSee taken from 
Appendix F of the Eng 
lish Report of 1862, the 
Revenue of 1840 being] 
represented by 100 and 
that of the other years; 
proportionately. 


1838 
1840 
1841-40 
1846 ,00 
1851 .OOi 
1856 60! 
I86l' 
1862 


172 

loo 

120 

166 

188 

229 

258 

267 


The financial progress of the Indian Post Office has been more ra¬ 
pid than that of Great Britain, notwithstanding that since the 
adoption of the Penny Postage in England, all franking has been 
abolished, and the Post Office there receives full credit for the 
postage chargeable on official correspondence. The injustice done 
to the Indian Post Office by the practical omission of postage 
on official covers from its accounts, will be remedied by the 
sanction which has been lately given to a reform of the Indian 
official franking sy.stem, and from the commencement of the 
year 1866-67 the Post Office of India will .show correctly 
the revenue earned by it. A new Post Office Act will proba¬ 
bly be passed before that time, and in the next annual report a 
retrospective view of the operations of the last ten years may 
conveniently be made, and afford the means of measuring the 
further' development of the correspondence of the continent 
when the skeleton network of railways shall have been com¬ 
pleted, and the organization of the General Post is extended to 
every India by the organization and improvement of 

Bural Deliveries and District Posts. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF BERAR OR THE HYDERABAD 
ASSIGNED DISTRICTS. 

1864-66. 

Judicial. —Civil Justice ..—The courts may be considered to 
have remained unchanged, as the re-distribution of tlie As.sigoed 
Districts, by which the two original districts were divided into 
four and the number of otBcers greatly increased, did not take 
place till very nearly the close of the year. In East Berar, 
which contains an area of 9,250 square miles, there were 1 Euro¬ 
pean Deputy Commissioner, 2 European Assistant and 1 Euro¬ 
pean Extra Assistant Commissioners and 9 Tehsildars. In West 
Berar, which contains 8,750 square miles, there weye 1 European 
Deputy, 3 Assistant and 1 Extra Assistant Commissioners. The 
jurisdiction of the Deputy Commissioners' Courts was unlimited 
and they received appeals from tlie subordinate Courts. Four 
of the Assistant Conimissionersi’ Courts tried cases up to Rs. 
6,000 and original suits, and the fifth up to R.s. ],o00 and origi¬ 
nal suits. The Extra Assistant Commissioners with full powers 
tried cases up to Rs. 5,000 and original suits, and Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners cases up to Its. 1,000 and original suit.s. 
Tehsildars tried cases up to Rs. 300 and original suits. At the 
clo.se of 1863, 1,006 original suits were pending, and during 
1864, 8,117 were filed ; being 1,639 more than the number in¬ 
stituted in 1863. Of these, 5,256 cases w'cre decided on their 
merits, 1,737 cases amicably adjusted, 74 withdrawn, and 266 
dismissed for default; thus altogether 7,333 were disposed of, 
leaving 1,789 cases on the files at the close of the year. Of the 
suits decided on their merits 4,390 w'ere decreed in favour of the 
plaintiff and 866 in favour of the defendant. At the close of the 
year the number of suits pending in the Deputy Commissioners’ 
Courts was 17 against 32 in 1863, in Assistant Commissioners’ 
143 against 82, and in Tehsildars’ 1,629 against 891, making a 
total of 1,789 against 1,006 in 1863. The number of cases de¬ 
cided on their merits in 1863 was 875 less than in 1864; the 
total number of suits disposed of in the latter being 1,417 more 
than in the former. Deputy Commissioners disposed of 65 
cases. Assistant Commissioners of 170, Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of 108 and Tehsildars of 7,333. The value of pro¬ 
perty litigated was Rs. 11,71,847-1-4, and the cost of litigation, 
Rs. 1,27,726-3-11, or Rs. 10-14-6 per cent. The average value 
of each suit, excluding those above Rs. 5,000, was Rs. 114-12-8, 
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and the average cost was Rs. 13-12-3. The average duration 
of suits ill the Deputy Commissioner’s Court was 241 days in 
East and 175 in West Berar, in Assistant Commissioners’ 
Courts it was 154 days in E. and 88 in W. Berar, in Extra As¬ 
sistant Commissioners’ 208 in E. and 147 in W. Berar, and in 
Tehsildars’ 82 in E and 80 in W. Berar. On the Commissioner’s 
file tliere were 74 appeal cases, seven of them remaining from 
18G3. 'I’he Deputy Commissioners’ decisions were reversed 
in 20, and confirmed in 34 cases. Of the remainder, one was dis¬ 
missed for defiiult, and 4 returned for re-investigation leaving 
at the end of the year 15 undisposed of. The value of property 
under litigation was Rs. 8,87,870-14-1, of which 7 lakhs was 
the value of one suit. The costs were Rs. 72,557-13-9, or Rs. 
8-2-9 per cent. The average value of each suit, excluding those 
above Rs. 5,000, was Rs. 890-15-2, and the average costs, Rs. 
198 9. The average duration of each case was 92 days. In 
1863 it was 113 days. In the District Appeal Courts 169 
cases were pending at the close ef 1863, and 603 were institut¬ 
ed, making a total of 772, of whicli 461 were decided on 
their merits and 4 by razeenamah ; 70 were returned for re-in¬ 
vestigation and 14 dismissed on default. At the close of the 
year 223 w'cre pending. The value of property litigated was 
Rs. 1,05,301-7-9, and the cost of litigation, Rs. 15,216-9-11, or 
Rs. 14-7-2 per cent. The average value of each suit was Rs. 
219-13-6, .and the average co.sts, Rs. 31-12-4. The average 
duration of each suit was 131 days. In 1863, it was 96^ days. 
Of 9,646 witnesses summoned, only 263 were detained for more 
than one day. During the year 585 persons were imprisoned for 
debt and 40 remained in confinement at its close. The delay in 
the disposal of Civil business was excessive, but the increase 
in the number of Districts and of Officers, and the establish¬ 
ment of four purely Civil Courts, would remedy this evil, which 
was mainly caused by the enormous extent of JuriMliction of all 
t he Courts, and the paucity of officers to preside iu the higher 
ones. To the Resident at Hyderabad 29 appeals in Civil cases 
were preferred, in 23 of which the orders of the Lovver Courts 
were confirmed, and in 6 modified or reversed. The value of 
property in these cases was Rs. 7,81,788. The investigation in 
Civil cases was generally very full, and great pains were taken by 
the officers; but the omission to fix issues was very general, and 
consequently irrelevant arguments and enquiries were more pre¬ 
valent than they should he. Constant and strict attention to 
this point was continually enforced, and some improvement Avas 
perceptible. 
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Criminal There was a very great increase in the 

number of dacoities. In 1863, there were 77 , and in 1864, 197. 
Convictions in 9 cases only were obtained. Of these dacoities 
7 against 3 in 1863 were “ with murder” and 8 “ with wounding.” 
There were 224 robberies, of which 7 we.re accompanied with 
wounding, against 96 in 1863. In only 22 cases were the crimin¬ 
als brought to justice. The causes of the alarming increase in 
heinous crime, and of the inability of the Police to cope with it, had 
already been laid before Government, and the result of the mea¬ 
sures which had been adopted, and of Major Younghusband the 
Inspector General of Police’s energetic and judicious treatment, 
was the almost total cessation of heinous crime. The measures 
above referred to will be described under the head of Police. 
There were 23 murders against 16 in 1863 and 4 convictions 
were obtained. The total value of stolen property was Rs. 
4 , 02 , 620 - 6 - 8 , of which Rs. 65,679-1-10, or Us. 13-13-4 per cent., 
was' recovered. In the previous year, the value of stolen pro¬ 
perty was Bs. 1,70,806-1, of which Bs. 6-11-10 per cent, was 
recovered. The number of cases that came before the District 
Courts was 3,360 against 2,230 in 1863 ; the number of persons 
under trial was 5.857 again.st 3,860 of whom 5,817 against 3,798 
were apprehended during the year;.2,896 against 1,553 wore 
acquitted, 2,566 again.st 2,092 convicted and 266 against 172 
committed ; 115 against 40 remained under trial. In the Ses- ' 
sions Courts 270 persons were committed for trial against 177 
in 1863 ; 140 against 105 w^ere convicted and 2 against 1 rcfeixed 
to the Sudder Court. Fourteen remained under trial. The 
Commissioner disposed of 32 cases ; Deputy Commissioners, 
under Act XV. of 1862, of 98 ; Deputy Commissioners in their 
magisterial icapacity of 145; As.sistant Commissioners of 777; 
Extra Assistant Commissioucr.s, of 230; and Tehsildars of 2,040. 
There were 37 criminal appeals to the Conimi.ssionor ; the de¬ 
cisions of the lower Courts were reversed in 21 eases. Deputy 
Commissioners decided 42 appeals, reversing the lower Courts’ 
decisions in 21 cases. 'I'he average duration of trials was 1I| 
days in the Commissioner’s Courts, 6| in Deputy Commission¬ 
ers’, 7 | in Assistant Coramissiouevs’, 8 in Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners’ and 2 in Tehsildars’. The Resident confirmed sen¬ 
tences of death on 2 persons, 37 persons were transported, 13 for 
life, 8 for 10 vears and 16 for 7 years. 1,299 persons were fined 
and 83 were Hogged. 'J'he total number of persons sentenced was 
2,708 of wbom 94 were iinprisoncil for 7 years and under, 
(if 9,257 witnesses summoned only 30 per cent, were detained 
for more than one day. 
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Police .—The Police were re-organized, the numbers and pay 
of the constables were increased, the numbers of the different 
classes of subordinate officers were altered, and the pay raised 
to an amount which would secure good men; an Inspector 
General and two District Superintendents AVere given. Shortly 
afterwards, the Districts were increased from 2 to 4, twosubdivi- 
sional stations were established, and the number Of Civil officers 
increased from 12 to 26. These measures were carried into execu¬ 
tion late in the year. Major Younghusband reports that when he 
arrived in Berar, in September, he found the Police completely 
demoralised and corrupt. The Station House officers were chiefly 
Deccanie Brahmins who learnt the Criminal Procedure Code 
quickly but whose last thought would be to face a band of da- 
coits. Some of the Inspectors were freely spoken of either as 
being in league with the dacoits or as receiving a regular per¬ 
centage on the plunder. 

Criminal Classes .—The great mass of dacoities in Berar 
were committed by three' classes,—the Rhatores, the Brin- 
iaries and the Mussulmans of the decayed towns, descen¬ 
dants of the old Nawabie soldiers. The Rhatores were 
employed by merchants for the conveyance of specie as 
they were remarkably faithful. But a few years ago the 
Rhatore Jemadars’ fidelity succumbed to increased tempta¬ 
tion. Their combinations became very formidable, dacoity in¬ 
creased and if merchants dared t(» send specie by any others than 
Rhatores, it was certainly plundered, if by Rhatores, some was 
probably stolen. The roads became unsafe by day, and no one was 
fool-hardy enough to travel by night. If a heavy dacoity was 
planned by others than Rhatores, their aid was sought, and they 
were employed almost as openly a.s for treasure escort. The 
terror of the people was so great that Assessors implored the 
Deputy Commissioner not to be put on Rhatore trials “ because 
they dare not say they were guilty,” and a man preferred to run 
the risk of being tried for peijury to criminating a Rhatore. At 
last the principal Jemadar was amsted and the Rhatore combin¬ 
ation began to fall rapidly to pieces. At each of the principal 
Deras was placed a constable who could read and write. He 
kept a roll of all men frequenting tbem, the arrival and depar¬ 
ture of each man, where he was going or coming from, copies of 
the departure being sent to the Station House Officers where 
the Rhatores said they were going to. The polfce bad thus a 
register of nearly all the Rhatores in the country and could, at 
any time, ascertain where any man was on a particular day. 
The bad characters who used to frequent the Deras no longer 
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d#« tor j^c^ecotaws tor ttoii hriabttoM> wdiiA.|ffiog 

foUo*ed wpi Witii na^ch difficult a 
8o\|g^.l)alf tbeto ama^ revolver^ was foni)ea>toMe9« 
perc^iMts ,of t^e Defiesdt^ of usiog Bhatores. This body ftor* 
awbed esoorto far 27 tokos of rapees, ,Thfi tos^fc blow wa# the 
ordbr of GroT^rbrnent prohibiiang licenses tor carrying arms beit^ 

f ivon to these men, J?ot » ropes was plundered by Bbatoros 
aring the cold weather of 1864-65 while Ks. 80,000 were pbia- 
tiered by them in the corresponding'montbs of i8&3-$4. 

There is a famous class of robbers called Memcm, inbahit^ts 
of Rewaree in the Goorgaon Distridi of the Punjab, of Ulwnr, 
and of d’eypore in Rajpootana. They rarely .commit depreda¬ 
tions near home, but yearly, in the autumn, large nunmettbf 
them set off in bands vatwing in strength from 8 to 30 men, and, 
spread over the North-West Provinces, the Nizam’s dominibns, 
and the Deccan. They leave their homes solely for plnnder. 
After a successful hit the gang returns home by long forced 
marches. They are tlic most skilful burglars and daooits known, 
never engaging in petty cases, rarely taking any thing but gold, 
silver and jewels. Major Younghusband says—“ My information 
leads me to believe that from four to six hundred Meenas left 
their homes last autumu for Berar; and I have actually the 
names and description of the leaders of gangs whose nbmbers 
mustered more thau 200 men., They wore kept or driven out 
of Berar by waging a continual warfaio against them ; their old 
haunts and serais watched, the Police Stations at the lines of 
road entering Berar continually on the alert, all caught were 
aJTested. as bad characters.” Major Younghusband thin^ it 
would be better to “.dam the stream at the fountain head.” 
The Brinjariea chiefly infest the southern parts of Berar, 
They are nomadic, biutal and given to drinking. l%ey 
have been long addicted to highway robbery, and dacoity. They 
obey almost iin^icitly their head-men or “ Naiks of Tandahs." 
Some of these Tandahs, and generally the most powerful, are 
well behaved. In others the Naiks either connive at the rob¬ 
beries committed by their men, and take a "share, or are rob¬ 
bers themselves. Some of the worst Naiks were prosecuted for 
bad livelihood. A dacoit of the Woon district was sentenced <o- 
leath and ha^ed, which struck terror into them. As railroads 
ire extended and metalled feeders to them opened out, wheeled 
soaveyanoes will gradually supersede the Brinjary buUocto The 
ihange is already taking place in a small degree, and Briajaries 
ettle down in some places as cultivators. The Mtmvlman 
toeoits are the descendants of the old Nawabie soldiers }ivin» Jn 
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11j<? decfty6d towns, too poor to live honestly without work ^nd too. 
4 H:oud to work. They commenced dacoity only when the prices 
of food rose, hut finding with what impunity it could l)e done, they 
soon caiTied it on to a great extent. The only measures taken 
with these men were to bring the most notorious bad characters 
to find security and to keep a sharp eye on the others. The*re¬ 
sult was that, whereas fiom 1st Jaiiuary to 1st May, 1864!, there 
were 108 dacoities and 87 highway robberies, there were only 14 
dacoities and 13 highway-robberies during the same period of 
186*6. ■ 

In the Detection of Grime the Police were still very deficient 
though much improved. Their great want was pei'severahce. 
Crime, with the exception of robbery and dacoity, was not rife in 
Berar, but the higher classes were mixed up in those serious 
crimes. Rsja Tara Sing, one of the Hill Rajas, was a fugitive 
from justice, having fled with ;i gang of dacoits, his own re¬ 
tainers, whom he 11^4 instigated to commit a dacoity. ■ The men 
of the force were still without arms, but it was hoped that they 
would be fully equipped before the end of the vain.s. The efforts . 
of the police Itad, hitherto, been mainly directed against violent 
crime. A great change had taken place amongst the members of 
the 'Force, liiey had been oonsidenibly weeded, and required a 
good deal more weeding ; but it bad to be done <)iiietly, for it 
was very difficult as yet to replace men. I'his difficulty w'ould 
soon pass away as the pay sauclioued was liberal, the men were 
not quite so hard worked as formerly and the price of food was 
likely to fall. 

Jaile .—Two barracks of the uew Jail at Akoiah were complet¬ 
ed, and the Akoiah prisoners, with those formerly confined in 
the Sooltaugherry Fort near Ellichpoor, were removed to them. 
The average daily number of prisoners was 632 against 705 in 
1863, and the average cost of each prisoner was Hs. 78-2-8 
against ila. 60-13-2; this excess was owing to grain .selling at 
fitmiue prices. Of the average cost of each prisoner’ Rs. 48-8-7 
was for food and clothing, lis. 19-12- 6 for guards and Ks. -1-12-11 
for contingencies.' The conduct of prisoners was uniformly good 
and only one escaped, from the Oomrawuttee jail. The gener.'*! 
liealth was good. Cholei’a appeared in the jail at Akoiah in tlu^ 
beginning of the year. Of 20 prisoners who were attacked, six 
died. The total number of deaths from all causes was 13, being 
a percentage of 2*06 on the average number in the Jail. The 
Akoiah prisoners w'ere employed in building the new jail. At 
Oomrawuttee, some were employed in out-door labour, and .some 
in manufactures of different kitids. 
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Fublia Health,~~Cho]ei& was very prevalent, particularly in 
West, Berar, and 10,677 persons were reported to have died of 
it against 1,162 in 1863, Seventy-one persons were reported to 
have committed sufeide against 105 in 1863. There were 470 
accidental deaths of which 38 were caused by wild beasts. 

BifiVENUE.— iand Tax .—The Head Quarters of the new dis¬ 
tricts, w'bich have been named Mehkur and Woon, were estab¬ 
lished at Janipliul and Yewutmal, both centrally situated on 
olevated plateaus. The average area of each Distinct is 4,600 
square miles. The southern Districts are not emaller. than the 
aortliern, but frotn^ the country composing them being cut up 
by numerous ranges of bills, and from many parts of them 
being thinly populated, the share of the revenue contributed 
by thorn is not in proportion to their size. It was roughly es- 
tiinated that the population of the Akolah District was 44!7,371, 
of the Oomrawuttee District 528,719, of the Mehkur District 
258,083 and of the Woon District 296,008, making a total of 
1,630,981. With the re-distribution of the districts the number 
of the Deputy Comniissiouers and their As.sistants was doubled, 
so' that there were 4 Dt'puty, 13 As.sistant and 8 Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioners. No'S\iddor 'I’leasuries were established at 
Jauiphui and Yowiitmai and the surplus of the talook trea¬ 
suries was remitted to Akolah and Oomrawuttee. 

Cultivation continued to increase owing to the very high 
prices of all agricitltural produce. The area of cultivated laud 
was 4,036,900 ucro.s against 3,670,430 in 1863-64. The laud 
revenue demand was lls. .38,16,020-11 against Its. 35,64,976-4-4 
in 1863-64. Of this, all hut Ks. 58,224-9-6 .had been col¬ 
lected at the close of llie year and Ks. 43,222 since. The 
fall of rain was* insutheient, and the harvest less than an aver¬ 
age one. At Ooinrawiittee, 27 80 inclies of rain are report¬ 
ed' to have fallen, and at Akolah 26 33. The average fall is 
between 30 and 35 inches. On a rough calculation, 67 percent, 
of the cultivated land was oecupicil by grain, 30 per cent, by 
cotton, and 3 per cent, by oil .seeds. From 1850 to 1861 the 
average price of wheat was 31 seers per rupee, of jowairi 564 
and of gram 51. In 1864 wlieat was 10 seers per rupee, jowarri 
12 and gram 10. In 1865 wheat fell to 11 seers per rupee, 
jowarri to 15 and gram to 12. The average |irice of cotton from 
1850 to 1861 was 11| Ihs. per rupee. In 1864, it was a little 
less than 2 Ihs., audin April 1865, it had fallen to 64 lbs. The 
great fall in tho price of cotton commenced sluwiy to cheap¬ 
en grain. The ryots had, for the most part, sold their last 
'cotton crop before the fall in price cumc, so that the merchant.j 
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and not tlje agriculturists wore the principallosers. The Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Central Provinces, had exainined the^Berar 
forests and recpmniended a new system for their management. 
T’he best teak forests were carefttlly preserved. 

The demand was Rs. 4,36,d40-6| (against Rs. 

3,78,685-J$-4 in 1863-64. The out-standing balances at the 
end of the year were Rs. 2,063-12. 

The Salt contracts sold for Rs. 37,797 against Rs. 38,736 8. 

The revenue from Loml Funds was Rs. 1,72,886-13-11 
against Rs. 1,63,377-11-3 in 1863-64. The Municipal Fund 
contributed Rs. 29,496 towards the suppoit of the Police. The 
village expenses, vvhich are not included in the Government 
Revenue, amount to Rs. 6,17,171-0 6, or 15 per cent, on the 
gross revenue. Two -officers were employed in continuing the 
Euain enquiries. They investigated 477 large and 2,920 small 
claims. 

Education’. —Two English and 26 Mahratta Schools were in 
operation, and two English Schools were sanctioned for Janiphul 
and Yewulmal. On 30th April the mimV)er of scholars was 
1,360. The progress of the scholars was satisfactory. Some 
of the Mahratta schooimasters were able to teach the rudiments of 
EnglisJi as well as Mahratta. The expenditure on account of edu¬ 
cation,, after deducting the fees, amounted to Rs. 22,826. 

Public Works. —The only public works under the Civil 
Officers were those constructed froin the Local Funds. On 
the Morsee and Budnaira road, 38^ miles, Rs. 96,988 had 
been spent out of a Budget allotment of Rs. 1,00,000. On the 
Akolah and Akote road, 31 miles, Rs. 31.332 bad been spent 
out of Us. 80,500 ; on the Oomrawuttee aud Elichpoor road, 30 
miles, Rs. 1,17,096 out of Rs. 1/20,000; on the Krinja and 
Moortuzapore road, 20 miles, Rs. 43,421 out of Rs. 44,091; on 
the Akolah and Malagaum road, 40 miles, Rs. 31,399 out of R.s. 
32,592.; on. the Khangaon and Randoora road, 12 miles, Rs, 
41,687 out of Rs. 41,540 ; on the Aurungabad and Naudgaon 
road, 40 miles, Rs. 60,269 out of Rs. 62,.540. The sum spent 
on the new trace of the Nagpore road up to date was Rs. 
65,731-5-7. The portion open for cart traffic, up to the Nir- 
mull Ghaut, is 140 miles in .length. Operations had already 
commenced on the Ghaut which extends to the 148th mile ; this, 
as well as the portion up to the 160th mile, it was hoped, would 
be open before the end of 1865. The Kurnool and Bellary 
road was completed as a fimt class fair weather road. 

The G. L P. Railway was opened in October 1864 to 
Sheogaora, 26 miles west of Akolah. The Contractors’ 'J’niin.s 
ran 10 or 12 miles ea.st of Budnaira Xthc station for the town of 
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FuMucial and Political Affairs. 

Oottirawulteo), and ti>6 Im® was expected to be opeaed for 
traffic to Bwdaaira before the end of the yeari , 

FiKaKCE —Tlve' tJovemment revenue from all somcefe wis 
lls. 4b,40,112-13 6 awainst Rs. 42,01,6&6-0-4. I» 1860-61 the 
territory w,^ reoeived bad a revenue estimated at S2 lakhs. 
Since then it has increased by nearly 14^ lakbs, which is the 
best ift-oof of the rapidly increasing prosperity of the cown- 
tiy. The disbursements weio lUi. 8,10,601-6-4 against lis. 
6,78,922-16-3 in 1863-64. 

PoLITlCAli. —The Minister abolished the duty of 5 per 
cent, levied'on the internal trade of the Nizam’s dominions, 
which was now entirely free, except an octroi levied at the 
Hyderabad, the adjoining cantonments of Secunderabad arid 
Bolarafti, and the Kesidency bazars. He also revised the ar¬ 
rangements for levying duty on Imports and Exports from and 
Jo our territories, established Custom Houses at the frontier on 
the principal lines of traffic, where importers either pay the 
duties or obtain a’ pass and pay where tlie goods are broken up 
for sale, and revised the rates which had, in the course of time 
and changCiS of value of commodities, varied considerably from 
the 6 per ce.nt. ad valorem allowed by Treaty. Formerly, every 
Jagheerdar, Taluokdar, or person enjoying the smallest shave of 
authority levied duties on goods passing through his jurisiiiction, 
and often on the articles produced and sold within it. Now the 
State alone collects duties, and internal trade is as free'as in 
our own territories. The Minister had been engaged in re¬ 
vising the Courts of Justice in the City and the existing mode 
nl' District Admiuistialion. He had also under consideration the 
propriety of introducing cash rents fixed Ibr a certain period, 
instead of the iireseut Buttaee or half-crop system which pre- 
•vailed largely, and was most injurious to the ryots, as they had 
not only to take the Government share of the crop at the market 
rate of the time when the valuation was made, but also to pay 
out of their own share numberlesis perquisites to different offic¬ 
ials. Measures were being taken for the protection of the 
roads, especially those to Sholapore and Kurnool on which the 
traffic is very large. There had been several mail robberies and 
daooities on these roads. There w'as a slight disturbance at 
Shorapore. The Chief taking part against us in 1857, the princi¬ 
pality was confiscated, and in 1861 made over to the Nizam. 
The Minister treated the Chief’s family with great generosity 
and had the cotmtry administered by one of his best officers, 
Mr. Rustuinjee Viccajee, who j)roceedeJ to England last year, 
and a Mahoffiedan officer acted for him. This mari Was unfit 
for the post ami annoyed the Bcdurs, the clan inhabiting the 



jilace and t(j ^vHch the Chief belonged. The Ranee’e advisers 
exeited her with the hope ol a restovalion of her aHthority, the 
e*xcitemettt spread among the jieojile, and some huudreda collec¬ 
ted and threatened violence. They were at once put down by 
the Irregular Force of the District, and the leaders arrested, 
of whom thirty-four were sentenced to imprisonment of various 
terms. The Minister restored to the Hauee her Jaglieet^^ yield¬ 
ing lis. 18,000 a year, wliieh had been resumed at the transfer 
since which she had received a money allowance ; but warned her 
that any future intriguing would lead to their entire oonfisca- 
tioij. The officer wiiose misconduct afforded a cause of discon¬ 
tent to the Bedura was removed and disgraced. .Vlr. llustum<- 
jee Viccajee returned and all was quiet. The liesident had 
a special enquiry made on the spot, aud was satisfied that 
though the bedura had some special causes of complaint against 
the acting District Officer, there was no general oppression 
his part, or dissatisfaction with the AUministiatiou, on theirs. 
That portion of the line of railway connecting Madras aud Bom¬ 
bay' which runs through the Nizam’s territory as lar as Kool- 
burga was marked out, and the contract for it had been given out. 
'J'he Minister gives the laud tree, and compensates the holders. 
The Governor General appointed a Judicial buperiutendent of 
the Kail, who received full jiow ers within a limited jurisdic¬ 
tion from the Minister, aud the lueajure was quite successful, 
'i his’ollicer acted also as a medium between the District Offic¬ 
ers and peojilc and the Railway Nngiueers on the transfer of 
the laud, a process which was eilected as methodically and satis- 
f-ictorily as it could have been in our own territories. Act XXII. 
of It;64 was introduced into the Cantonment of Secunderabad, 
and a Magistrate and Judge of a Small Cause Court appointed. 

Revenue Savvey .—During 1863-64, the number of acres inea-' 
sured was 660'33l,and ol acres classed 448 i.54, being a decrease 
in the former of 46'731, and an increase in the luttei of li6 o92, 
as compared witb the previous year. Sixty boundary disputes 
were satisfactorily disposed of by the Deiiariment; of tliese six 
only were settled by Native Puiiehayels, the people prefeiTiug, 
as a rule, to have the setliemenl made by European Officers. 
The Survey cost tin an average Ks. y-2-U per acre, and the 
whole expenditure amounted to Rs. b(),16.5 against Hs. 76,088 
in 1862-63. The new Settlement was introduced in 1864-6o 
in 180 villages. The result was an increase of.lls. 61,406, the 
Revenue having risen from lis. 2,66,575 to Ks. 3,26,980. In 
the two previous years, the Settlement was introduced in 205 
villages, aud the increase of Revenue amounted to Hs. 64,983. 
The total increase amounted, therefore, to Ks. 1,16,388, imd as 
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the whole cojt of the Survey fmm liie ooiniaenceinent pf o|»e,jr”, 
ations was only Rs. 2,6-1,395, the reouits are eiuineiifly 
tory. 'file total number of acres measured is 2,139,811, 
acres classed 1,035,609!. Some iiu|>roveineat ha,d taken place iii 
clasaificatiotij in which, there had been excessive delay. The 
Survey had great difficulties to contend with in the unhealthir 
ness of the climate and the great difficulty of iirocuring qualifi¬ 
ed officers and men. 

Agriculture .—EJxperimcnts were made by the Bombay Cot¬ 
ton Commissioner witli the view of ascerlainiug whether Ameti- 
casi Cotton seed, acclimated at Dharwar, would succeed in 
Berar. The results were, to a eerlaiu degree, successful. 

Four Vacciautorn were at work and 398 cases were re¬ 
ported to have been successful. 

In conclusion the Resident remarks that “ the large addition 
to the number of Civil Officers has inaile the punctual perfonn- 
aijce of the work of the Districts a possibility, and the large 
arrears of work in the Civil Courts, which have hitherto been 
unavoidable, ought now to cease.” 

EXTERNAL COMMERCE OF MADRAS. 

1864-G5. 

The value of tha whole sea-borne trade of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency in 1864-65 amounted to Ks. 17,49,43,560 of which Rs. 
1,07,15,106 was on account of Gavermueiit. This is a decrease 
of Rs. 1,32,50,956 in value on the previous year. 





i 18(33-61. 1 

1861-65. 

ImjmHs 

■ < Mer<4iaiicliz<' 

' ■ (. Treasoi-o . . 


1 Ks. ■ 

. 1 4.0S!,(>5.-J73 
. j 3.(I0,7r.,98.'> 

Ks. 

4,18,02,487! 

3,03,13,9581 



Total 

. i 7,63,H,tS8 

7,21,10,1151 

Kxportj4 

t Men-liiiiuli/.e 
" ■ i, Ti-oiusuro ... 

• 

8,77,78.126 

2.33.39,281 

i 

8,30,71,790 

1,81,50,942 


• 

Total 

.. ‘ 11,01,17,110' 

10,18,22.782 

Re-Export* 

...Merehainlize 


17,85,018 

10,0-1,^ 

Total 

f Mei-chandize 
"'d, Treasure 


.. 1 12,97.79,217. 

.. j 5,8-1,15,269 j 

12,64^78,660 

4,84,64,900 


Onmd Total ...| 18,81,94,51 r| 17,-t9,t-3.5C0j 



The Trade of the several Districts of the Presidency in ISfii-Go was : 
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The value of the Imports from the United Kingdom was Ba. 
2,27,14,244 of which Ra. 58,99,988 was treasure, showing an 
increase on the previous year of Ra. 19,13,175 of which Ha. 
12,69,498 was treasure. The value of the Exports to the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom was Ks. 5,16,36,676 of which Rs. 75,000 was gold, 
being a decrease of Rs. 31,60,846 due to merchandise. The 
Re-Exports amounted to Rs. 99,270 being a decrease of Rs. 
2,34,851 in value. 


Of Imports from the United Kingdom the following were 
the chief articles :— 

1863 64. 1864-65. 

Value. Value. 

Apparel. —Boots and Shoes ... 

Rs. 

17,627 

Rs. 34,587 

Buttons 

... 

807 

677 

Gloves 

• •• 

7,651 

7,128 

Gold ai;d Silver Lace and Thread 


2,63.987 

4,12,377 

Haberdashery 

• •• 

65,046 

94,095 

Hats and Caps 

• •• 

24,528 

23,537 

Hosiery 


20,554 

33,097 

Millinery 


3,17,030 

2,27,074 

Wearing Apparel 


1,93,.594 

1,73,778 

Do. Military 

... 

28,971 

15,580 

Arms and Aiiiniumtiou 


5(1,711 

47,813 

Unoks and Stationer i/. — Books, British 


1,49,000 

1,40,737 

Gilt and Colored Paia-r.s 


4,974 

3,636 

Prints and Engraviiig.s 


2,602 

3,120 

Stationery 


2,93.102 

1,82,192 

Cotton Ooo'ls. — i'wibt and Yarn, Briti.sh 

... 

22,30,679 

28,45,933 

Thread 


6.645 

11,029 

I’iece Goods, Dyed 


5,50,7,96 

7,26,007 

Do. Printed 


9,93,739 

9,05,306 

Do. riuiii 


17,24,057 

21,34,404 

—Copperas or Sulphate of Iron 


2,427 


Sulphate of Copper 


2 039 


Sulpliuric Acid 


2,128 

3,596 

Other Sorts 


14,920 

11,6.58 

Dye Sattrou 

, , 

3,525 

3,015 

Glassware. —Bottles 


2,155 

13,916 

Other Sorts 


1,19,961 

1,71,2.51 

Grocery 


7,454 

8 ,2JO 

Guano 


6,043 

Gums. —Asphallnm 

... 

6,550 

11,924 

Rosin 


1,049 

808 

Hides—Tanned 


24,998 

31.490 

Jiistr iiments.—A gricul turul 


13,911 

70,251 

Mathematical 


4,717 

38,607 

4,530 

Musical 


35,971 

Optical 


1,710 

2,169 

Philosophical 

.•a 

2,565 

2,831 

4,313 

Surgical 


10,293 

Surveying 

... 

3,540 

5,821 

Other Sorts 

VOL. X. 

... 

1,790 

1,614 






Slitdrni. 


ISO 


Jeicellcry .—Clouts and Watches 
Coial 

false Pearls 
Lawitta 
Other Sorts 
Machinery 

Malt Li(|Uors—Private 
Malt Liquors—on Government account 
Manufactured Metals .—Brassware 
Oopporwaro 
Cutlery 
Hardware 
Ironware 
Platudware 
Silverware 
Silver Plata 
Tinware 

Types—Printing 
Other Sorts 
Medicines 

Metals. — Copper .—Bolt and Ingot 
Sheet 
Sheathing 

Metals. — Iron .—Bar and Bolt 

Corrugated and Oalvanii'.ed 

Hoop 

Nails 

Hails 

Kods 

Screws 

Sheet 

Swedish 

AY ire 

Metals .—Steel 
Speller 
Tin-plate» 

Lead Pig 
Ho. Sheet 
Brass Sheet 
Ho. Wire 
Yellow Metal 
Do. Sheathing 
Quicksilver 

Zinc and Zinc Sheet ... 

Other Sorts 
Military Stores 
Photographic Apparatus 
Ho. Chemicals . 

Pictures and Portraits 
Ho. Frames 

/'■roi’i«/ons.—Bailey 
Confectionery 
Flour 


1863-64. 

1864-6re 

Value. 

Valve^ 

38,114 

Rs. 36,061 

1,('3,:«3 

2,64,906 

2,&U5 

1,000 

2,251 

1,440 

62,952 

51.979 

66,506 

2,34,917 

6,28,568 

7,24,280 

2,77,730 

2,64,300 

1,976 

2,128 

3,210 

5,719 

30,560 

23,236 

1,74,565 

1,75,010 

1.5,749 

22,868 

53,241 

37,893 

4,692 

2,555 

2.095 

4,68,5 

1,899 

2,484 

16,294 

4.894 

l3,5ti9 

24,075 

33,586 

32,512 

1,79,077 

1,04,202 

64,116 

87,927 

6,44,229 

7,02,142 

05,078 

7y,S5G 

40,476 

78,186 

n,9'i2 

6,144 


1,01,230 

19,693 


3,399 

718 

Oil oi»r> 

52,539 

6,502 

4,409 

5,014 

4,451 

34,381 

17.901 

24,284 

24,il2.5 

37,354 

16,898 

7.^87 

6,206 

1,981 

2,170 

1,662 

4,i<;7 

8,170 

11,743 

5.94,155 

3,35,097 

10,135 


14,226 

5,604 

10,764 

3,387 

5,379 

7.978 

12,17,108 

10,69,944 

13,485 

14,371 

1,742 

2,735 

4,464 

3,560 

1,438 

2,161 

400 

251 

20,147 

28,339 

6,639 

800 





Import and Export SkUiatics 




1863-64. 

Value. 

1864-65. 

Value. 

Fresh 

Rs. 

2,170 

12,242 

Kalted 

... 

16,600 

21,207 

Other Sorts 


27,683 

26,042 

Railway Stores 


21,14,388 

15,74,671 

Saddlery ... 


48,258 

59,022 

Seeds of Sorts 


4,208 

884 

Silk Piece Ooods—British 

... 

60 , 21(1 

45,328 

Biaudy 

... 

3,36,583 

1,18,019 

(xin 


73,165 

43,260 

Rum 


4,266 

6,271 

Whiskey 


6,641 

3,684 

Other Sorts 


1,610 

1,852 

Wines. —Cape 


21,002 

19,854 

Cliampagtie 



51,461 

Cherry Brandy 


613 

2,093 

Claret, Eiiglisii 


32,562 

20,295 

Curai^oa 


2,207 

472 

Ginger 

... 

24,337 

15,040 

lioek 



4,168 

Lisbon 


438 

Madeira 

... 

7,007 

6,897 

Mo.'ollo 


18,820 

16,194 

Noyeau 


248 

72 

Port 


1,14,1.58 

1,09,543 

Sherry 

... 

3,02,781 

1,05,481 

Cider and I’erry 


2,033 

1,192 

Otlier Sorts 


38,326 

44,651 

XVooHots. —Aljuccca 

... 

27,701 

13,286 

Blankets 


4,073 

12,5.54 

}>riKul (.'loth 


21,482 

22,961 

Carpets 

The Exports 

were- 

2,156 

6,908 

.'Ip^Kire?.—Wearing 

... 

1,676 

2,026 

Alllliuery 


2,328 

3,329 

Books 

... 

3,704 

4,431 

Caliinetwaro 



3,650 

(,'offce 


31,30,025 

38,74.131 

*..*otton \V{>(»1 


3.87,07.488 

1,70,04,081 

Cotton Oooii.<. —Piece Goods, Dyed 


2,3tl,697 


JJrtnjs. - Gall N uts 


11,457 


Al jitibolaiica 


23,426 

48,334 

Is'iix vomica 

... 

. 1,329 

l.lOl 

Senna 


25,680 

78,249 

Other Sorts ... 


14,255 

4,262 

/>yer. —ludigo 


36,22,624 

32,21,488 

Turmeric 

••• 

0,240 

31.281 

p’ishinaws ... 


351 

571 

Fruits and Nuts—Cocoanuts 


643 

312 

Grain—Uice 


3.83,395 

2,09,228 

Holes —Tanned 


12.77,070 

1 194 

I'ntiinncd 


1,42,423 

1,15,724 

//o/7ij,—BuH'aloo 

0 2 


47,730 

83,380 






1S2 


Madras. 


Bullock ... 

Deer 

Ivory and Elephant’s Teeth ... 

Ivory and Homwaire ' ... 
Jewellery of Sorts 
Metals—Iron Old 
Molasses orJagree 
Military Stores—Governinent Account 
Jfaval Stores. —Coir and Coir hope 
Hemp 

Other Sorts ... 

Oils, —Castor 

Cocoauut 
Fish 
Lamp 
Manilla 
Other Sorts 
Oilman’s Stores 
Pictures and Portraits 
Precious Sion es. —Pearl a 

Other Sorts .. 

Provisions. —Arrowroot 
Other Sorts 
Saltpetre 

Seeds _Gingel y 

Linseed 
Manilla 
Mustard 
Niger 
Rape 
Valasaloo 
Other Sorts 
Shawhs—Cashtuci e 
Ship Stores 
Spices. —Cardamums 
Cinnamon 
Ginger 
Mace 
Nutnregs 
Pepper 
Do. White 
Other Sorts 
Spirits—Rum 
Sugar 

Tobacco—Mannfacturod 
Do. Unmanufactured 
Toy.s 

AVax and Wax Caudles 
iVood. —U§d 

Sandal ... 

Sapati 

Woollens—Carjrets 
Sundries 


1863-64. 

yalue. 

Rs. 1,673 
22,932 
2,775 

2.406 
4,888 
1,293 

7,09,780 
2,348 
3,44,130 
12,248 
1,591 
21,259 
... 26,29,806 

1,25,214 
29,959 
1,50,800 
J98 
6,593 

3.407 
18,375 
2,000 
1,193 

124 
58,510 
2,25.785 
12,685 
1,11,664 
1..50.647 
1,99,200 

5,’3n2 

33 

510 

... 434 

42,067 

292 

81,732 

1,102 

6,200 

10,352 

3,575 


40,843 

18,22,917 

411 

7,596 

2,382 

.33,631 

1,85,000 

5,.543 

4,720 

63,546 


1864-65. 
T’aftt*. 
1,807 
21,369 
651 
2,587 
' 2,848 

8,47,162 

1,645 

1,92,936 

6,210 


48,300 

8,72,008 

1,86,806 


12,984 

524 

10,088 

mi 

8,640 
100 
162 
387 
.IS,600 
1,49,160 
14,677 
7,951 
1,46,523 
2,37,924 
32,374 


22,611 

6,305 


12.691 

2,989 

56,564 


19,890 

2,925 

4,525 

1,492 

22,07,192 

2,065 

224 

3,871 

64,399 

1,58,083 

6,272 

6,997 

11,274 

87,238 
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Tlie rest of the trade iu 1864-65 was with the following 
places, valued in Rupees. 


JVon- Indian Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Re-exports. 

Aden ... 


1 12,746 


Australia . 

si's 

17,594 


America 

4,12,029 



Arabian Gulf... 

1,00,80.5 

5,34,029 

1,11,320 

10,771 

Bourbon ... . 

285 

892 

OafK) of Good Hope. 

1,213 

7,240 


Ceylon . 

1,26.10,017 

79,36,558 

62,205 

China. 

1,74,237 

1,50,000 

69,33,628 

300 

France . 

30,84.005 

1,701 

Germany . 

2,869 

.. ••• 

16,046 

1,443 

Laccadives . 

1.25,157 

27.342 

Maldives 

22,883 

5,328 

Mauritius 

2.93,706 

4,68,394 

7,460 

New South Wales. 

15,30,826 

7,273 

Nicobars . 

Penang, Singapore and Mai- 

... 

3,434 


acca . 

10,44,44.5 

6..50.147 

37,665 

Persian Gulf. 

1,633 

1,14,046 


P<irt Natal ... ... ... 

480 

9,482 

1.32 

Sinuatra 

0,113 

3,249 


Tuik(!y . 

20,286 

2.92,950 


West Indies. 

Indian Ports. 

12,000 


Akyal)... . 

2,16.041 

22,322 


Arracan 

2.00.754 

1.60,219 

622 

Balasorc 

12. ,83.380 

3,93,168 

662 

Bassein 

85,341 

32,662 


Bombay 

1,29,14.479 

1.94,195 


Calcutta . 

1,13,05,932 

1,54,40,48( 

3,51,527 

Chittagong. 

3,18,218 

2,27,893 

4,676 

Concau . 

4,96,709 

13,28,530 

80,024 

Cutoh. 

8,183 

7,51,720 

3,581 

OOA ** 

2,52,525 

4,66,247 

95 

Guzerat 

24,075 

1,22,112 

248 

Indian French Ports. 

.3,2.5,639 

.3,69,849 

30,261 

Moulmein . 

9,56,370 

.5,08,926 

9,097 

Rangoon . 

3,94,929 

3,.54,113 

15,650 

Soinde... . 

4,46,470 

1,69.804 

1,302 

Travancorc ... 

1.35,362 

1,97,248 

1.13,6.58 
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Cotton. 

The Import of Cotton Wool and Piece Goods was from 


Extoruiil PortB. Indian Ports. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


Cotton Wool 

.« rTu’ist and Varn, British 
g Thread 

O Piece Goods, Dyed 
' Do. Printed 

I Do. Plain 

l^Lace and Small Ware 


61,17.5 

10,.319 

3,16,112 

1,25,148| 

29,31,67.5j 

31,88,769 

34,87,239| 

26,88,027 

13,583 

11.257 

22,91(> 

19,708] 

l,55,0i»2| 

8,01,761 

1,63,971 

7,23,852 

1,30,200 

9,15.699 

21,93.5! 

1,16,741 

1 5,89,1571 

37,61,131 

4,09,983; 

32,32,289 

! . 1 

4,661 

1 

. 

18,056 


The Export of Cotton Wool and Piece Goods was to 




External Ports. 

1 

Indian Ports. 



; Quantity. { Viihie. 

Quant ity. 

j Value. 

'Cotton Wool 

7,15,16,025'3,96,26.6!)0 

15,85,053 

7,92.217 

tc ^ 

'Twist and Yam 

1,233 815 

412 

380 

- 

Thread 

789; 622 

270 

405 

J 

I’iece Goods, Dyed . . i 

3,37,117;' 0,98, loti 

78,578 

3,62,026 

c 1 

Do. Printed ...i 

23,780; 49,2(t6. 

21,073! 

1,08.316 


Do. I’luin 


38,771] 

1,67.827 

0 

^Lace and Small Ware 

1 73, t38j l,71,8.")5j 

Coffee. 

.... ] 

3,227 


The export of Coffee was 2,(i7,■43.1)70 lbs. valued at Hs, 
66,96,214 to External ports, and 46,80,349 lbs. valued at Rs. 
9,88,724 to Indian ports. 


Salt. 

The quantity of salt exported to external ports was 2,72,284 
lbs. valued at Rs. 3,446, and on private account. To Indian 
ports the quantity was 1,34,98,430 lbs. on Government account 
worth lis. 24,623 and 7,40,40,796 on private account worth Rs, 
1,36,046. 
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The following shews the Tonnage of the Port of Madras- 






Maih-nit Shippiiig. 


ur, 


Tlie I'ollowinfi shews the Tonnage of the Port of Madras— 


BEPAKTUBES. 

Total Foreign 
Ports. 

Total Indian or Total Ships and 
Home Porta. Tonnage depart¬ 
ed. 

Vessels. 

be 

C5 

e 

s 

Vessels. 

I 

1 

00 

j 

> 

btl 

C8 

g 

SQaA-BB-HiaaED. 

Steamers under British 
Colors 


62,013 

427 

2,63,272 

503 

3,16,285 

Do. Eronch do. .,. 

8 

7,234' 9 

1 

8,182 

17 

15,416 

Ships under British Colors 

1,<)34 

3,11,961 

266 

1,01,743 

1,690 

4,16,707 

American do. ... 



2 

1,968 


1,968 

Arab do. ... 

7 

3,026 

5 

2,861 

12 

6,887 

Belgian do. ... 



1 

730 

1 

730 

Danish do. ... 

1 

335 

... 


1 

335 

French do. ... 

138 

60,610 

17 

6.733 

155 

67,373 

Gennan do. ... 



1 

387 

1 

387 

Hamhuj’gh do. ... 

3 

1,622 



3 

1,622 

Norwegian do. ... 

1 

400 



1 

400 

Swedish do. ... 

2 

651 



2 

651 

Total Square Biggcd 

1,660 

4,00,888 

728 

3,75,876. 2,388 

8,26,764 

Native Craft. 

Under British Colors 

1,895 

80,785 

4,169 

1,78,710 

6.064 

2,59,495 

Arab do. ... 

82 

9,883 

8 

999 

90 

10,882 

Dutch do. ... 

... 


96 

6,527 

96 

6,627 

French do. ... 



9 

195 

9 

195 

Portuguese do. ... 

1 

109 

310 

5,995 

320 

6,104 

Native do. ... 

3 

91 

212 

20,203 

215 

20,294 

Total Native Craft ... 

1,981 

90,868 

4,813 

2,12,629 

6,794 

3,03,497 

Total Square-Rigged and 
Native Craft 

3,641 

6,41,756 

6,541 

5,88,505 

9,182 

11,30,261 
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Ditty on Inqiorts — 

i’oreiifu ... Rs. 10,90,7 2i) 1 6 

Home ... ... 26,668 13 7 


11,17,378 16 1 

Add amount of Duty collected on 
Rum iiapoi-ted from Ports subor¬ 
dinate to Madras Presidency un¬ 
der Act VI. of 1863, ... 496 9 0 


Total ... 

Duty on Eu^^ports — 
Foreign 
Home 


11,17,874 8 1 

(5,19,889 8 6 

47,482 6 0 


6,(17,372 14 6 

Add amount of Export Duty col¬ 
lected on Rum lor Ships’ use un¬ 
der Act VI. 1863, ... 90 U) 6 


'lolal 


6,67,463 9 U 


ADMINISTRATION OF OUDE. 

1864-66. 

#, 

RevknI’E — L(i)i(l Tax .—The land revenue of 1864 65 was 
<lrawn partly from the spring crop of 1 864, which dej)ended on 
the rains of 186.3,and partly Irom tiie autumn crop which depemled 
on the rains of 1864. The rainfall of 1863 was abundant and the 
.-pring crt)ps of 1864 excellent. 'I'he rains of 1864 were “ per- 
haps the most unfavourable ever known in Oude.” Tlie autumn 
cro[»8 were very light and rice almost a total failure every wliere. 
Under these circumstances, altliough the assessments were very 
light, it Avas satisfactory that out of a demand of Hs. 1,04,03,660 
only Rs. 87y390 were uiuadlected at the close of the year and of 
this only the small sum of Hs. 1,309 was irrecoverable. The 
great rise in the price of agricultural produce made up to some 
extent for the partial failure of the autumnal crops and assisted 
landholders in meeting their ong.ageinents. In 1863-64 the 
demand was Rs. 1,02,97,910-10-8 of which Rs. 1,01,57,729-10 6. 
The effect of the revised assessment was seen in the increase of 
Voi,. X, R 
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more than a lakh of rupees in the demand. The number of 
diistuks issued was 22,ll4 against I6,3t)8 ; this was partly at¬ 
tributable to the unfavourable season and partly to the disuse 
of irregular private processes. In one disttict where this ob¬ 
jectionable practice prevailed the number of processes rose 
from 32 in 1863-64 to 1,263 in 1864-65. Rs. 16,780 were realiz¬ 
ed for service of processes, and the disbursements were Re. 
9,694, leaving Rs. 7,086 to be credited to Government. There, 
were no farms or- sales for arrears of revenue. Tl»e estate of 
Muhewa paying Rs. 46,000 per annum came under the Court 
of Wards. The management of the estates of minors was very 
creditable to the District Officers ; great exertions were made 
to pay off debts and effect improvements, as well as to make 
favourable investments of the surplus funds when any were avail¬ 
able. A considerable estate was ]iurchase(l lor the young 
Rajah of Mahmoodabad at a cost of Rs. 2,26,000. A Wards’ 
Institution was established a,t Lucknow ; it was also open to 
the sons of Talookdars. 'J'here were fourteen boys, they 
lived in a portion of the Kaiser Bagh, and attended the 
Canning College six hours daily. 'I'he boys were also taught 
manly English gatnes, and every effort was made to induce 
them to use physical exercise ; they had already improved very 
much in appearance and demeanour, and made fair progress in 
their studies. There was a large increase in the number of 
summary suits. Those for rent were 13,109 against 10,486 in 
1863-64, for pultahs 2,763 against 1,806, for exaction 2,664 
against 1,790, and those for ouster 4,871 against 4,729 making 
a total of .23,387 against 18,810. The increase in suits for rent 
was to be expected owing to the bad season. Besides, the value 
of land had been greatly augmented by the extended cultivation 
of improved staples and by additional facilities for disposing of 
j)roduce. The increase in suits for putlahs was confined to two 
Divisions, Lucknow and Baiswarra, and in the latter, mainly to 
one district, Pertabgurh, in . which the regular settlement was 
far advanced. The result of the revision of assessment was 
almost invariably a material enhancement of the Government 
demand, and this led in some cases to a demand on I lie part 
of the landlord for increased rents from his cultivators, who oc¬ 
casionally contested the demand by a suit for exaction. But the 
Chief Commissioner believed that claims to Jiroprietary rights 
formed the real, if not the ostensible, ground of half the suits for 
exaction and ouster, and that when these claims were disposed 
of by the Settlement Courts, their number would greatly di¬ 
minish. The suits instituted with puttahs were 6,992 against 
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7,863 ill 1863 64 and 6,094 in 1862-63. Those without puttahs 
were 15,806 against 10,361 in 1863-64 and 8,619 in 1862-68. 
Some officers proposed to make the exchange of puttahs and 
kuboolyats compulsory, but the Financial Commissioner did not 
concur with them, and the Chief Commissioner had often before 
expressed his dissent from this proposal, though he was most 
desirous to see an extension of the system. During the progress 
of the settlement the regular revenue suits are few and unim¬ 
portant, the majority being claims for the recovery of rents of 
former years. The number of cases on the file including those 
pending from previous years was 3,238 of which 2,255 were 
disposed of on trial, 231 adjusted or withdrawn, 427 struck off 
on default, 63 transferred to settlement officers and 262 remain¬ 
ed pending. 

There were 2,909 appeals to Deputy Commissioners making, 
with 283 jteiiding, a total of 3,192 against 2,409 in 1863-64. 
2,836 appeals were decided, in 1,967 of which the original 
orders were confirmed, in 268 modified, in 444 reversed, and 
167 cases were reinunded. This shows that 30 per cent, of the 
orders were interfered with, which was a high proportion ; 356 
appeals remained i)ending. In the Courts ol Commissioners 
1,449 were instituted, making, with 83 pending, a total on the 
file of 1,632 against 1,397 in 1863-64 ; 20 per cent, of the or¬ 
ders were modified, reversed, and remanded ; 112 remained 
j)ending. Two hundred and eighty-three appeals, including 
pending cases, Were heard in the Court of the Financial Com¬ 
missioner ; in 200 the orders of the Lower Courts were confirm¬ 
ed, in one modified, and in 13 reversed ; one was compromised, 
eight remanded for further investigation, and 60 remained pend¬ 
ing, The inquiry into rent-free tenures was very nearly ex- 
liausted. Seven grants, value Es. 806, were released in perpe¬ 
tuity; 14, value Ks. 3,181, for life, and 6, value Rs. 1,170, were 
ordered to be resumed at Regular Settlement. 

Assessed Taxes .—The total assessments on the Income Tax 
for the year ending Slst July 1865 were Rs. 2,44,124-13 of 
which Ks. 1,08,796 8 were under Schedule I., Ks. 53,685-5-7 
under Schedule II., Rs. 64,688-14-11 under Schedule III., 
and Ks. 27,266-0-6 under Schedule IV. 

Customs Excise .—The gross receipts from spirits were Rs. 
.5,95,640 against Rs. 5,77,451 in 1863-64 ; of this increase Rs, 
12,115 were derived from license fees, and Rs. 6,074 from duty. 
The increase in net receipts was Rs. 21,045. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner expected a much larger increase, which, no doubt, 
would have taken place but Tor the uulavourable season. 
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Mnhooa, from which moat of the liquor is dlatilled iu some ilia 
tricts, was so exteusively used for food that it was sometiinea 
not procurable at all without great trouble, and then at quad¬ 
ruple its ordinary price. There were 6 distilleries whose ex¬ 
penses were defrayed from the fees of the distillers frequenting 
them. The number of retail shops had risen from 4,574 to 6,038 
which was still moderate, being in round numbers one shofi to 
every 4^ square miles and to 1,800 persons assuining the popu¬ 
lation of the province to be 9,000,000. I’be total demand for fees 
for licenses was Rs. 1,10,797 of which Rs. 5t)6 was unrealized 
at the end of the year. There were 245 wholesale shops in the 
province ; the system was working well, and must tend to di¬ 
minish the facilities for fraud in the issue of liquor. The Super- 
iniendent of excise found a great improvement in the know¬ 
ledge of the Sudder Distillery system on the part of officers. 

The value of Stamps snhl, minus discount and commission 
was Rs. 4,61,880 against Rs. 3,91,002 in 1863-64, and the cost 
of establishment Rs. 14,780 against Hs. 13,136 leaving a profit 
ot Rs. 4,47,100 against Rs. 3,77,866. There was an increase of 
Rs. 22,868 in the value of stamps filed in the Courts subordinate 
to the Judicial Commissioner in the calendar year 1864. There 
are 143 official and 169 non-official Stamp vendors, being an 
average of 26 to each district. The sales of the former were 
rather more than two-thirds of the total value of Stamps sold. 
The amount of discount received by official vendoie was Rs. 
7,484, and by non official vendors Rs. 8,024. Rs. 7,97,5 on 
account of deficient duty and penalties^were realized by Collec¬ 
tors under Section XV., and Rs. 18,993 by the Civil Courts 
under Section XVII. of the Stamp Act. 

Salt .—The duty of 8Ui»ei'vising the working of Acts XIV. of 
1843, XXXVI. of 1856, and XXXI. ol 1861 belonged to the 
Collector of Customs, North Western Provinces, in subordina¬ 
tion to the Chief Commissioner. Owing to the extreme depres¬ 
sion of the saltpetre trade tlie season was very unfavourable for 
local receipts, which were almost entirely deiived from fees for 
licenses to manufacture and refine saltpetre, and from duty on 
salt educed in the process of refining saltpetre. The number 
of licenses issued for the crude manufacture was 3,030 against 
3,461 in 1863-64 and the quantity of maunds manufactured 
1,96,911 against 1,54,812. The charge for these licenses was Rs. 
2 per annum. For refining saltjietre and 8e|)aratiug salt the 
charge was Rs. 50 per annum. The number of these licenses 
was 42 against 39, the quantity of maunds was 33,234 against 
37,200 and the quantity of salt on which duty was paid 10,756 
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niaunds apainat, 2,628. Tlie tolal" receipts were Rs. 43,607 ol 
which Rs 32,268 was duly on salt, and the total disbursemenia 
Rs. 52,993 18-5. The net cost to Government of suppressing 
the illicit manufacture of salt in Oude was therefore Rs. 
9,386-11-2. 1,136 seizures were made, and the quantity of salt 

seized was 432-11-3 maunds ; 2,361 persons were committed for 
trial, of whom 1,655 were convicted, 486 acquitted, and 211 re¬ 
mained under trial. Departmental officers comi)lained of the 
inadequacy of the punishments inflicted, and alleged that greater 
severity would be more morcilul as well as more repressive of 
illicit manufacture. The Department had been fairly successful, 
not only with regard to local realizations, but also in repressing 
illicit manufacture of salt, and thereby stimulating the consump¬ 
tion of the duty-paid article. From the sale of Opium and 
farm of Drugs the gross receipts were Rs. 1,57,230 against Rs. 
1,83,800 in 1863-64. 

PUBT.tC WoiiKS.—The provision of buildings for troops could 
not be proceeded with to any great extent owing to the absence 
of standard plans. One barrack for married people was complet¬ 
ed at Lucknow, and another was well advanced. A ho.spital for 
females tvas completed at Lucknow. Plunge bailis were nearly 
completed at the several stations. A set of buildings was pur¬ 
chased for the Ojjium department at Fyzabad. 'The-Central 
Jail at Lucknow was nearly completed. 

The earthwork of the road from Lucknow to Seetapore, 52 
miles, and all the drain bridges except two, were completed. A 
large bridge over the Kulliani nullah on the By ram Ghat branch 
from the Lucknow and Fyzabad road was completed and one 
over the same river on the latter road was commenced. 'The 
road from Fyzabad to Allahabad, as far as the Oude boundary, 
was finished, with the exception of four large bridges re¬ 
quired over the Ktinona. Kunesta, Biswee, and Tonsti nuliali.s, 
'The plans of the two latter had been approved, and the work.s 
were in progress. 'The disbursements from the Local Bead and 
Ferry Funds was Rs. 2,05,769 and the receipts were Rs. 
2,38,665. Civil Divisional Engineers were appointed to each 
Commissioner’s Division, and the measure proved very bene¬ 
ficial. Operations were commenced for the purpose of clearing 
away the kunker reefs and sunken trees in the channel of the 
Gogra and opening it up for navigation as far as Byram Ghilt, 
after a preliminary examination of the river, near the end of 
January. Several dangerous trees and sunken rocks were remov- 
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ed, but verj little progress had yet been made. This was in a great 
measure owing to the flooded state of the river throughout the 
cold season, and its early rise in April, together with the want 
of some of the ordinary necessaries for carrying out blasting 
operations under water. Several experiments were tried in 
various places for blasting the sunken rocks. The mining case 
at first adopted proved a failure when kunker lay over sand, and 
the coffer dam afterwards tried did not prove suitable for the 
purpose. Boring from the surface by means of an ordinary jum¬ 
per where the kunker overlays clay and afterwards enlarging 
the hole so as to admit of a suitable charge of powder being 
lodged beneath it proved the most effectual, and it was by this 
plan that most of the kunker rocks were removed. The opera¬ 
tions had to be brought to a close about the end of April. Very 
little seemed to be required to make the river navigable for 
steamers as far as Byram Ghdt. 

With regard to Railways the works on the branch line bet¬ 
ween Lucknow and Cawnpore were pushed on vigorously. 
The whole of the embankment was finished and all the bridges, 
with the exception of those over the Sye and Nagoah rivers, 
and they were completed up to springing level of arches ; the 
whole of the culverts were done, with the exception of 11 of 
small size. It was hoped that this line would be opened by the 
1st July 1866. No progress was made with the main line. 

MilitAky. —The strength of the European troops in Oude 
on the Ist May 1865 was 4,076 against 5,017 on the same 
date in the previous year; the reduction was owing to the 
temporary withdrawal of H. M.’s 55th 11 egiment for service 
in Bhootan. The strength of the native Ibices was 3,031 
against 2,242; on the Ist May 1864 it was one regiment short 
of the established complement owing to a delay in the reliefs. 
The strength of European truops in Oude has been fixed at 1 
battery of Horse Artillery, 3 of Field Artillery, 1 of Heavy 
Artillery and 1 Garrison battery, 1 regiment of Cavalry and 3 
regiments and 5 companies of Infantry. 

Finance. —The subjoined Statement shows the receipts and 
charges of the province for 1863-64 and 1864-66 under the 
major Budget headings :— 
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Tins Statement was {irepared in the office ol the Accountant 
(ieneral, Nortli-Western Provinces, and there seem to be some 
iuHcouracies arisiijg j)rol)id)ly iroin errors of classification in 
botli the receipts and charges. The officers of tlie Salt De¬ 
partment give their receipts at Rs. 40,677, while in tins State¬ 
ment ci'edit is given for only Rs. The Statement also 

shows a falling off of Rs. 57,3t57 in receipts under Police, 
which could not have occurred. Under disbursements, too, 
tbe charges for Revenue Survey must be under stated. The 
land-revenue would increase yearly with the progress of the 
revised assessments and eventually an augmentation of between 
30 and 40 lakhs may be looked for under this head. The excess 
of expenditure in 1861-65 over 1863-6-t was caused by the 
regular settlement being carried on in a larger number of 
Districts at an additional cost of Rs. 2,37,795, an increase of 
Rs. 1,18,597 in educational grants, the extra expense of the new 
Salt establishments, additional allowances under engagements 
and treaties, additional jail expenses owing to an increase in the 
number of prisoners and the re constitution of the Financial 
Commissionership. There was a nominal increase in police 
charges. Three entire Tehseels had lately been abolished, as 
well as two Sudder and five Tchseel Treasuries, giving a saving 
of Rs. 15,168 per annum. Originally there were 47 Tehseels, 
jiow there were only 40, to collect a Land Revenue of Rs. 
1,06,00,000, and no more would he required when the Go¬ 
vernment demand had been erilianeci!, as it would be by the 
revised asse.«smenta, to Rs. 1,40,0(),('00. Oude is entitled to 
credit for tlie profit on the opium it grows and the duty paid 
salt it consumes, as well as to a share in the sea customs, hut 
the last cannot be estimated even approximately. The opium 
produced was above 4-,700 chests, the profit on wliich at Rs. 
500 per chest would he Rs. 2,3,50,000, and the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Customs, Nortli-Western Provinces, estimated llic 
(piaiitity of salt imported into Oude at 5,00,000 maiinds, the 
duty on which at Rs. 3 per maund is Rs. 15,00,01)0, On the 
other hand there were several heavy items of expenditure fairly 
cliargeahle to the province thougli not included in the Ac¬ 
countant General’s statement, viz,, the ex-king’s pension, pay 
ol troops, and public works charges. Including all these the 
receipts would he Rs. 1,62,07,675 and the charges Its. 
1,02,9.3,.572 leaving a surplus of Rs. 69,14,103. 

Owing to the unfavourable season the quantity of 0 [>ium pro¬ 
duced \vas 25 per cent, less than in the previous year though 
the area under cultivation wa.s greater. 
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From the let August 1864 up to the 30th April 1866 the 
value of currency notes of the Allahabad Circle issued in Oude 
by the Bank of Bengal was Bs. 5,32,570 and of those received 
by the Bank from the public, Rs. 4,16,110. 

Political and General. —In November 1864, the Re¬ 
sident at Nepal submitted a formal complaint to the Supreme 
Government with 'respect to frequent aggressi' ns upon Ne- 
j.alese villages contiguous to the border, alleged by Maharajah 
Jung Bahadoor to have been made by bands of maraudeis 
belonging to Oude and other Britisli provinces. Inquiries were 
at once instituted through the local Authorities, and an oflScer 
was nominated to meet the Assistant Resident, and to accom¬ 
pany him along the frontier and make a careful investigation 
into the state of affairs. The District and Divisional officers 
rejmrted that there was no foundation for the complaint, but 
before the reports were received. Maharajah Jung Bahadoor 
had not only entirely withdrawn his allegations as respected 
the Oude and Goruckpore frontier, but stated that the result 
of his inquiries had convinced him that crimes committed by 
British subjects in Nepalese territory in that quarter were of 
very rare occurrence, and that the state of the Oude portion 
of the frontier was so satisfactory that any inquiries into the 
state of crime there would be quite unnecessary. 

E.r]iihition .—An agricultural and industrial Exhibidon w as 
held at Lucknow in Chrislmas Week and had the best effect. 
Eleven sheds were devoted to live stock, 5 to produce, 2 to 
machinery, 1 to naiivc agricultural implements, 4 to arts and 
manulacture.s, I to dairy produce and 1 to miscellaneous articles. 
The talooqdars and other native gentlemen assisted with money 
and contributions and the majority of influential men weie 
present. The sliow of horses was fair but proved that hoi.se 
breeding in Oude required some encouragement, for only 7 
horses bred in the province won jnizes. The cattle were 
numerous and generally very good sj.ecimens. The specimens 
of produce were generally good and the attention particular!}' 
drawn to some fibres (such as juie and rhea,) liifherto unknown 
in this province, would, it was hoped, lead to their cultivation. 
The native agricultural implements were numerous and sums 
specimens showed a marked improvement on those ordinarily in 
use. The Calcutta firms were well represented and all the more 
valuable machines were bought by native gentlemen of tl.e 
province. The number of people who visited tlie Exhibition 
during the six days it was open was roughly estimated at 
(i5.00(). 

Voi. X. s 
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F-«male Infanticide —The Settlement Officers found that 
in Sultaupure tliere were 4,797 boys and 2,486 girls from ]2 to 
4 years of age, in Uoy Bareilly (5,338 boys and 2,402 girls 
and in Seetapore 763 boys and 331 girls. Girls are often mar¬ 
ried before reaching the age of 12 and are then nut returned as 
children, which to some small extent accounts for the great 
disparity in these number.s. In Sultanpore there were 1,287 
boys and 1,152 girls from 4 to 1 year of age, iii lioy Bareilly 
2,370 boys and 1,716 girls and in Seetapore 465 boys and 
338 girls. 'J'he number ot buys in Sultanpore under one year 
of age was 483 and of girls 457 ; in Roy Bareilly, of boys 1,042 
and of girls 858, and in Seetapore of boys 341 and of girls 
245. Tlie Settlement Officer of Oouao reported that in 587 
Rajpoot villages he found 71 per cent, of buys and 54 of girls 
over three years of age and 29 per cent, ol boys and 46 of girls 
under that age, which showed clearly that within the last 3 
years the proiiorlionate increase ol girls had been much greater 
than that of hoys. In certain villages of Perlahgurh and 
Gonda, the District Superintendent of Police found that 507 
hirths of boys were reported to 391 of girls in the former, and 
333 of boys to 234 of girls in the latter district. In some 
suspected villages of the llurdui District only 8.9 Rajpout 
girls'were found to 114 boys under four years of age, while 
*if other castes, there were 128 girls to 129 hoys, in a few 
fSullanpore villages 96 boys were reitorted to have been born 
to 43 oirls; in <tne village 10 boys, and not a single girl. lit 
240 Rajpoot villages of the Ounao District, the District Super¬ 
intendent found 1,457 boys and J,282 girl.s under four years of 
age. The Inspector General of Police had come to the con¬ 
clusion that tlie crime, though not altogether eradicated, is 
probably confined to a lew Rajpoot villages in each district. The 
L'flief Commissioner thought there was much force in a remark 
made by Mr. Capper, Settlement Officer of Lucknow, that 
there will generally be fewer females than males in this 
country, because girls being held in less esteem than boys, 
less care is taken of them, and there is consequently more 
mortality among them during childhood. The attitude taken 
by the Talooqdars on this question, and the influence they 
had brought to bear on their Rajpoot tenantry, must have had 
some effect in their estates at least, as many of them were 
really anxious to put a stop to the crime ; and there could be 
no doubt that the exertions of the Government officers, aided 
by the co-operation of the great landholders, had very materially 
checked this inhuman practice. It still prevailed to some ex- 
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tent, hut the Keturns of the Settlement Officers satisfactorily 
showed tliat the di?j»rojioition between the sexes was steadily 
diinitiisiiii)£c. 

The ntiniber of cases disposed of by Honorary Assktaixl 
Commissioners fell from 3,268 to 2,808, which was entirely 
owing to criminal and revenue cases. The number of civil 
cases so disposed of increased. 

The number of Emigrants who left the province for De- 
merars, Bourbon, Mauritius and Trinidad was 2,397 of whom 
1,4&1 were adult males, ‘295 adult females and 611 children. 
The number for Deinarara alone was 1,093. They were 
mainly Hindoos of the lower castes, but there was a fair i»ro.» 
portion of Brahmins, Rajpoots and Muhomedans. 

Miscellaneous. —In Cotton cultivation there was a large 
increase owing to the prevailing high prices, particularly in 
the Hoy Bireilly, Seetapore and Ilurdiii liistricts. In Roy 
Bareilly it was said to have increased from 750 acres to 7,000. 
The total number of acres under this cultivation was 8,962, 
yielding 12,270 maunds, against 4,120, yiehiing 2,39t! maunds 
in 1863 64. The experiments made wiih American cotton in 
different parts of the province had fully established the fact 
tliat it can be successfully grow’H, hut at ihe same lime it is 
neither so certain, nor, except wiih exceptionally high prices, 
so remunerative as many other crops, and now that price.s have 
fallen the cultivation is likely to decrease. A novel theory 
had been broiiched, that the exotic plant thrives best where 
partially shaded. This, if correct, miglit lead to the utilization 
of the large area planted with Mango trees. Dr. Bonavia 
succeeded in keeping the Bengal SUhvorvis alive throughout the 
year by keeping the doors of the rearing bouses closed, thus 
excluding the hot air in summer and the etdd air in winter and 
by ventilating whenever necessary. Dr. Bonavia could not, 
however, tell whether silk culture in Oude promised to be 
pecuniarily successful. The Cashmere worm succeeded in 
Baraitob, a damp Trans-Gogva District, but the otiier varieties 
failed. In Seetapore the experiment was tolerably successful 
in 1863-64, and some fair silk fabric was made from (he out¬ 
turn, but in 1864-65 the worms all died. Mulberry frees 
had been planted extensively in several districts, and there 
would be no difficulty in procuring a sufficient supply of food 
should it appear tliat silk culture was likely to prove a profit¬ 
able pursuit. KngHsh flax seed was sown in the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s garden at Lucknow and also at Baraitch ; it grew 
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to a fair length, but the fibre was coarse. The Secretary of the 
Association, ascribed this to the fact that while in Jiurope, during 
tlie season the flax is growing, the weather is generally cloudy, 
and this has the effect of making the plant pow thin and 
tall ; in this province, on the other hand, during winter, the 
only time flax can be grown, the sky is generally cloudless, and 
the plant thus gets a very great amount of light, which makes 
it coarse and luxuriant. Experiments were being made with 
native flax seed. The cultivation of Sugar cane was very 
profitable, and was extending rapidly ; some of the Kajpoot 
clans had a superstitious prejudice against this crop, but a few 
had already shaken it offi Indigo continued to be grown, but 
not to any considerable extent. Wheat is the great spring 
crop of Oude ; during the season, which was an unfavourable 
one, the average out-turn j)pr acre of fair soil was found to le 
about twenty bushels. Mr. Wigrain, Officiating Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, Hurdui, grew some specimens of pedigree wheat 
(native,) and succeeded in raising the average length of ear 
from two and a half to three inches, and the number of grains 
in the ear from 30 to 44. The number of acres under Opium 
cultivation was C3,i94 against 60,30.5 but owing to the drought 
the out-turn fell from 11,201 to 8,102 maunds. The payments 
to cultivators were Rs. 1G,‘.’0,023. '!he cultivation of this 
staple was very popular with all classes, as well as highly 
remunerative, and the contraction of the operations of the 
Department would be sensibly felt. The demand for cloth of 
both European and Native manufacture was kept down by 
high prices, and although there was a great increase in the 
cultivation of cotton, it was principally used for twine con¬ 
sumption, the producers themselves i)rcpar!ng the thread, 
which was made into coarse cloth by village weavers ; con¬ 
sequently these men were better employed than usual, but the 
trade of Tanda and all the manufacturing towns coutiuued in a 
very depressed state. 

Ill the Ganges, the Gogra, and the Goomtee, the jirovinee 
possesses three great outlets for its raw jiroduce, and the trade 
on the Gogra is largely ou the increase. Before annexation the 
river trade was virtually closed by the exactions to which the 
trader had to submit from every landholder en route. 

The total Exporte for the year, which was very unfavourable, 
are valued at over 95 lakhs of Rupees, the principal items 
being— 
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Wheat 

• •• 

... Rs. ]2,8.').882 

Rice ... ... 


... „ 4,53,900 

Other grains 


11,80,400 

Sugar, molasses, &c. 


9,19,615 

Tobacco 


4,84,230 

Opium 


16,20,000 

Oilseeds , ... 


.5,01,215 

Colton 


2.06,000 

Country cloth 


22,50,500 


Sahpetre, LiJes, horns, timber, and d^’es, also appear in the 
list of exports. Grain of all kinds was exported to the H^orth- 
Western Provinces, to tlie north and west by land, and to the 
south and east by water. Molasses generally go westward in ex¬ 
change for salt; opium is sent to the Government godowns at 
Ghazeepore ; oilseeds go by the Gogra to Calcutta; country 
cloth is exported to the adjoining di.strict.s of the North- 
Western Provinces, and also in considerable quantities from 
Tanda to Nepal. Small (piantilies of English cloth find their 
way into Nepal from the bordeiMlistrict of Baraitch. 

The aggregate value of imports is estimated at 110 lakhs of 
lUipees. The following are the most important items;— 


English cloth 

... Rs. 

28,11,536 

„ stores 

• • • 5? 

4,02,100 

Cotton 

• • • 

23,66,800 

Salt ... 

• * • 

21,00,000 

Wheat... 

• • • •* 

1,24,380 

Rice ... 


6,45,.333 

Other edible grains 


2,91,235 

Metals, wrought and unwrought 

• • • SI 

4,10,798 

Timtier, ditto 

• • • IS 

.5,34,6.50 

Country cloth 

• • * ^5 

4,36,875 


Cotton coine.s from the western di.stricts of the North-Western 
Provinces ; salt from the North-Western Customs Line, the 
import of e.astern salt being very small ; wheat, rice, &c., from 
the adjoining districts, as also metals, wrought and unwrought, 
principally from iMirzapore. Nepal exports iron and copper to 
.some extent, and timber largely. Country cloth is imported 
from the adjoining districts, mostly Fiirruckabad and Shahje- 
hanpore. 

The export of sugar wdll greatly increase, for its cultivation 
is yearly extending, and after settlement will receive a great 
impulse. It is probably the staple for which the soil of Oude 
is best adapted, and the export of wheat and other grains will 
also increase largely a.s cultivation extends and improves. 
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The Forest year ended on the SOth September 1864. The 
tracts lying between Bhugoratall and the Goruckpore frontier 
were snrreyed, which completed the forest survey of Oude. 
The area demarcated and surveyed during the year was 2a2'29 
square miles, of which 14178 square miles may bo considered 
as S&l, and the remainder, 101'17 square miles, as Dhao and 
miscellaneous forest. It was noticed by the Consei-vator that 
when the hills run north-east and south-west- no S&l is to be 
found, but where they run east and west the Sal commences. 
The receipts of the Department were Rs. 60,600 and the ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 38,808 leaving a profit of Es. 21,794. Deducting 
the amount received as grazing dues, which is not attributable 
to the exertions of the Department, the result is a deficit of 
Rs. 1,652. There was a balance in favour of the Department 
taking the three years since its establishment of Rs, 64,284, 
credit being taken for the sum recoverable from contractors. 

Waste Lands .—In Gonda 32 lots fetched prices averaging Rs. 
16-10-7 per acre, and aggregating Rs. 7,10,018. These prices 
were, however, greatly in excess of the real value of the land, 
and eventually only 19 purchasers fulfilled the terras. In the 
Mohumdee District 13 lots were knocked down for Rs. 42,409, 
being an average of Rs. 2-12-1 per acre. Considerable tracts 
of waste land still remained for disposal in the district of Ba- 
raitch. Some of the European purchasers of waste lands had 
expended large sums in their reclamation, but they all adhered 
to the native modes of cultivation. 

Survey .—There were three professional Survey parties and 
the area surveyed was 3,483 square miles comprising 3,476 vil¬ 
lages. They were employed in the districts of Seelapore, Ey- 
zabad and Hurdui. The first two were completed and 200 
.square miles of Hurdui remained to be surveyed. The khus- 
rah survey showed that the average population per square 
mile varied from 347 to 540, the general average being 438. 
The percentage of area under cultivation was 55’66, the pro¬ 
portion varying in different districts from 48 to 64 per cent. 
The average percentage of culturable waste land was 18-788, of 
groves 4'939 and of barren land 21T7]. Since the commence¬ 
ment of the settlement 72,40,509 acres had been surveyed at 
a total cost of Rs. 4,^6,094 and an average rate per thousand 
acres of Rs. 68-8-3. 

Regular Survey. —2,551 villages, comprising 8,631 square 
miles, were mapped at a cost of Rs. 9-6 1 per square mile. 633 
boundary disputes were settled by demarcation ofScons, and 
222 by arbitration. The total expenditure was Rs. 44,583. In 
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addition to the demarcation of villages, 44,043 acres were form¬ 
ed into lots and mapped for sale by auction. There were 228 
appeals, in 37 of which the orders of the demarcation officers 
were reversed or modified. Since the commencement 21,946 
mouzahs, comprising 20,717 square miles had been surveyed at 
a total cost of lls. 3,(14,816 and an average rate per square mile 
oflis. 17-9-9. 

Settlement .—The Settlement officers had to record possession 
and to investigate and decide all claims to rights in land. 4,584 
cases were instituted vip to 30th April 1864, and 18,449 during 
the year' under report, making a total of 68,983, of which 
19,660 were decided iu previous years, and 15,004 during 
1864-65, leaving 24,319 on the file. 763 cases were amicably 
adjusted, and 642 struck off on default, or withdrawn. 4,671 
cases were decided in favour of plaintifi's, and 9,084 in favour 
of defendants. Of 14,590 village.^ under settlement 6,979 had 
been settled with others than talooqdars iu 1858-69 ; in 3,807 
of these the proprietary right was decreed thus, 3,158 iu favour 
of parties settled with iu 1868-69, in favour of talookdais 61, 
of other claimants not iu profe.ssion 418, and 170 were declared 
the property of Government. Of 2,263 cases decided between 
talooqdars and under-proprietors, the former gained 1,370 and 
last 883. Since the commencement of the settlement 9,295 
claims to sub-proprietary rights had been instituted of which 
6,569 were claims to sub-settlement of these, 6,839 had been 
decided, 3,624, including 951 of sub settlement, having been 
decreed in favour of talooqdars, and 2,301 decided iu favour of 
under-proprietors. 6,6.56 claims to tenant-right of occupancy 
were decided by Settlement officers, 6,057 by Assistants, and 
3,391 by Extra Assistant Commissioners and Deputy Com¬ 
missioners in charge of Districts, who were required to dis¬ 
pose of settlement cases when their other avocations would 
admit of their doing so. 'J’here were 1,754 appeals to Com¬ 
missioners from the orders of Settlement officers, of which 
1,684 were instituted during the year. Of these 1,179 were 
confirmed, 46 modified, 157 reversed, 2 struck off" on de¬ 
fault, 7 transferred and 363 left pending. The proportion of 
orders interfered with .was 15 per cent, which was not excessive. 
Tim investigation was not always comprehensive enough. '1 here 
were 1,211 appeals to the Financial Commissioner’s -Court iu 
10 of which the decisious were modified, in 73 reversed, and in 
74 remanded, 2 cases were settled by razeenamah and 197 left 
pending. The amount of Laud lioveiiue revised up to the close 
of the year was lbs. 33,69,097, and the result was an increase 



of Rs. 6,80,792, or about 21 percent., on tbe summary settle¬ 
ment demand, which w’as Hs. 27,88,306. The average rates of 
the revised assessments on cultivation and assessable area res¬ 
pectively were Rs. 2-4-2 and Ks. 1-11-4 per acre. The general 
result of the revision of assessment throughout tlie province was 
expected to be an increase of not less than 35 lakhs of Rupees. 
The total cost of tbe settlement up to the close of 1864-65 was 
Rs. 14,08,054, exclusive of Rs. 3,64,816, demarcation charges to 
the end of 1864-65, and also of the cost of the professional 
Revenue Survey, of which Rs, 4,61,765 were spent during the 
year. 

The receipts on account of Municipal Funds were Rs. 
4,00,715 and the disbursements Rs. 3,47,787. The receipts 
from the octroi tax fell off and it vvas resolved that it should 
henceforth be collected direct as there was very little compe¬ 
tition fof the contract. After the termination of the year the 
Municipal Act was extended to the city and cantonments of 
Fyzabad. 


THE LAND REVENUE OF THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 

,1863-64.. 

On 12tb M-ay 1865 tlie Madras Government reviews the 
Board of Revenue’s Report on the land revenue of Madras for 
the Fusly year 1273 (1863-64). The season was not, on the 
whole, favourable for agricultural operations, yet the actual re¬ 
ceipts of the year amounted to ,£6 307.84.3, or £114,372 more 
than those of the preceding year, which were £6,19.3,47]. 
The charges of the year were £549,443, or £118,805 less 
than those of the previoiis year. The net income was thus 
£233,178 larger than that 1862-63. The number of Talooks 
was increased during tbe year by one, by the sub division of 
the Nur-sapatam Talook iu Viz.agapat.am. There was an increase 
of 187 in the number of villages, owing chiefly to some Kbcyid 
hamlets in Ganjam being brought on the roll, and to rented 
villages in Nellore being converted into Ryotwary. There was 
a (lccrea..so in the number of renewed Puttabs, which amounted 
to 6,18,621 against 7.26,609 in the previous year. The propor¬ 
tion of unrenewed Puttalis was 71 per cent, iu the year under re- 
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jhjrt, white it did not exceed 6?-per cent., in any of the pirevi<ftM 
yean'a. This is satiBfactwy> ns showing generally that th^ is 
greater permaaenoy in B^otwary estates tlian is usually sup^ 
posed. 

San^my and Sodial Condition oj <ib'i“eop/e.—Cholera and 
Snaall-p^'prevailed more or less in every t)istrict, and with 
great virulesroe in Kurnool-and Tanjora. Fever and diarrhoea 
proved very fatal in Wynaad and in the tracts bordering the hiil 
ranges of Malabai'. The loss of cattle'from disease, and 
want of pasture, was very large in the Godavery, Cuddapab^ *hd 
Coimbatore Districts. The total number of persons vaccanated 
was 1,95,461, and in 19,760 cases the operation was unsuccess¬ 
ful. The accumcy of the returns is questioned. Prices genen- 
ally^continued nigh, and the rise above those of 1862*63 was 
between 4 and & per cent. Compared w'ith the average of tbe 
previous ten years, the increase amounted to between 88 and 
36 per cent, on the different descriptions of grain. Wages rose, 
though not in exactly the same ratio ; and although the great rise 
in prices must press on the poorer classes, and especially on those 
with small fixed incomes, there can be no doubt of the great 
and increasing prosperity of the people generally. The greater 
extent of emigration to Ceylon is only proof that the wages 
have risen to a greater height there than in Madras, and 
tbe labourer' naturally carries his labour to the bast market. 
The proximity of Ceylon and the similarity of its climate, 
add to the inducements which high wages and facility of depar¬ 
ture and return afford. The area of land comprised in the 
Ryots’ Puttahs (excluding Malabar and South Canara) was 
acres 169,89,686, asseiised at Rs. 321,30,960, and exceeded the 
similar area in Fusly 1272 by acres 5,41,594, assessed at Rs. 
7,67,971. The area on which revenue was, actually paid waa 
acres 164,61,419, beaiing an assessment of 812,10,692, ihe 
increase in area being 264,489 acres, while the reverilie waa 
lower by Es. 4,53,634. This decrease is only apparent, being 
mainly attributable to the exclusion, from tbe accounts of the 
past year, uf fixed remissions which in previous years appmired 
as part of the assessment. 

The Ryokmty Settlement of 1863-64 was Rs. 6,38,143 more 
than that of the previous year!— 

Vox. X. T 
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l.Fttsly ms.": Pusly 127S. 


Ilijl^ingg, »!»«» waste remitted ' ... 

Socoud crop assessment . 

Additional assessment . 

Revenue of South Ganarn and Malahai'i 
Sundry items. 

Total 

Deduct remissions ...i 

Net Settlement ...‘ 


Ks. ‘ Bs. ! 

.%] 6,64,124 I 8,12,10,593! 
6.70,809 ;6,6tJ,391 ! 

' 8.85,967 ! ^%),08,882 I 
83,17,422 K 81,,67il|4 ' 
11,16,816! Il,90,3f6l 


3,76,5.>,138 I 3,72.43,556 
26,22,736 I 16,73,013 j 

3,50,32,402 ; 3,55,70,5411 j 


Tiie remissions amountod to R.s. 16,73,013, of which, however, 
Rs. 7,33',90S were on ficconnt of the pay of village servants and 
payments to owners of Slirotriums. The large decrease (Rs. 
!>,64,268) in “Fixed remissions” is owing to these being now 
.struck out of the public accounts. 

Total Lattd Revenue. —'Dh; entire land revenn’e of the Pre¬ 
sidency amounted to Ka. 4,34,21,217 against lbs. 4,28,61,786, 
the increase,being Ks. .7,59,4.12. 

Sundry Sources of Reveiiufi .—The revenue from .sundry 
sotirces amounted to Rs. 193.11,296 against Ks‘. 1,81,70,786. 


There was an increase 

under every lic.ad except that of Income' 

tax. 



Abkany 

... lis. 

40,55,580 

Income Tax ... 

... ... 4, 

ll»,C6,866 

Motmplia 

•••* •• • M 

8,773 

Salt 

..4 .4 

9-1,,78,845 

Sea Customs ... 


2(1,53.007 

l,and do. 

... ... ,, 

2.5,3,583 

Stamps 

V 

23,99,686 

The increase under each of the otlior heatls was ; 

— 

Abkarry 

Ks. 

3,99,185 

Salt 

... ... 

2,84,856 

Sea Customs ... 

.4. ,, 

1,84,483 

Land do. 

... ... „ 

44,454 

Stamps 

* .4 . ■! J 

3,74,541 

The incEease under “ 

Abkarry is owing in some measure t( 


greater competition for the farms in the provinces and the shops 
in the town of Madras, but chiefly to the Returns of some of 
the Districts comprising receipts in Military Cantonments for 
the entire year, whereas the accounts of Fusly 1272 embraced 
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only the collectioiig of two months. The progressive improve¬ 
ment of the Salt revenue is best shown by the following table 
exhibiting the results of the past ten years „ 



rhis satisfactory result is attributed to the prosperoHS condi¬ 
tion of the people, the oxteusiou of railways and improvement 
of the means of corninuiiicHtion, and the more efficient organiz¬ 
ation of the. Salt Department which combined have counter¬ 
balanced the great increase iu the price of salt. The quantity 
of salt convoyed inland by the Madras Railway alone in Fusly 
13-73 amounted to 4t,no() tons, or 7,925 tons more than the 
quantity carried in Fusly 1272. The charges of the Salt De¬ 
partment amounted to Its. ll>,03,884, of which Rs. 2,07,656 
were expenses of collection, and 7,96,325 the cost of providing 
the^ticle. There .was a decrease of Rs. 1,70,746 in the latter 
item, owing to the smaller quantity manufactured in the year. 
The expense.s of collection were also lower by Ks. 20,940. The 
charges for the provision of .salt amounted to Ks. 7,96,226 on 
Indian maiinds 4,980,601, the quantity manufactured during 
the year, or 16 per cent, against 14 in the previous year. The 
entire demand under all heads amounted to lls. 6,27,.52,509, of 
which Rs. 6,96,67,926, or 96 percent, were collected within the 
year. The Government are much dissatisfied at learning that 
the Board’s repeated injunctions for the prompt scrutiny iato. 
and realization of arrears liave not been attended to. 

Aggregate Revenua .—The aggregate revenue of the Presi¬ 
dency under all heads, including current and arrears, amount- 
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ed to lls. 6,30,7S*,437t|ior Hs. 11,43,726 ia excess of fhe similar 
receipts for Fusiy 127lJ. The entire charges of the year amoant' 
ed to Rs. 64,94,433, or nearly 9 per cent on the collections ex¬ 
clusive of the stoppages (Rs. 4,06,530) made by ea!offi,c^ Assess¬ 
ors of the Income-tax, 

The sums received for land redeemed ^md sold in fee-simple 
were 

For waste lands sold under the new rules Es, 16,951 

For proprietary right in the escheats of Malabar „ 1,49,144 

Foi lands sold in Freehold for buildings, &c. „ 10,681 


Total 1,76,776 

The Board of Revenue’s Report contains elaborate revenue 
statistics of each distric*. The lainfall was 


1 

IJistiicts. 

April toRcptem- 
lier 16C3 in¬ 
clusive. 

October 18C§ to 
March 1864 
inclusive. 

Total for the 
whole year. 

3 

fa 

& 

-22 

o 

E-i 



Inches. 

lllcIjCH, 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Ganjam 

♦ • • 

.3(l-06 

i.8-47 

43-53 

51-08 

Vizagapatani 


.•iO-2'J 

l.S-17 

49-46 

31-15 

Godavery 



6-86 

88-0() 

35-81 

Kistua 


14-80 

4-9.) 

19-75 

29-69 

Nclloie 


S-1.4 

19 I.") 

28-28 

24-84. 

Cuddapah 


12-80 

8-82 

21-12 

20-45 

Bellary 


0 78 

8-91 

' 18-09 

21-70 

Kuriiool 


ly- 7 

I 4- I 

17- 8 

.58-11 

Madias 


14-.12 

20-94 

35-46 

28-^ 

JMoiih A root 


I I ’>JO 

7-11 

18-66 

22-m 

South A loot 

... 

3i;5-70 

15-06 

129-36 

75-22 

Tanjoie 

... 

19-82 

8(>-()0 

55-98 

56-t«) 

Tiuhinopoly 



20-10 

85-41 

8.)-51 

Madura 



16-89 

82-35 

35-58 

Tinnevelly 

»•» 

11-80 

18-80 

29-00 

42-77 

Coimbatore 


20-.'il 

12-4.'> 

32-96 

36-85 

Salem 


14(!2 

10-15 

25-07 

38-30 

South Canara 


1;j9.62 

6-48 

166-10 

183-30 

Malabar 

... 

124-71 

9 90 

134-61 

125-54 


I 

Crops.—Tlie cull ival ion oi the special products, fjugar cane, 
Cotton, and Indigo, is diown in the snbjoim-d abstract. The 



CuHivation of Cottoni't Indigo <m4 Sttgar. W 

extent of laad onftivated with Sugar-cane does not materiidly 
vary, but the area of Ootlon cultivation shows a vpiy large in¬ 
crease, and that of Indigo a large decline > - 


1 

Fusli 1272. 

Fusli 1273. 

Increase.. 

1 

Decrease. i 

1 

Sugar-caiio 

Cotton ... 
ludigo . 

Acres. 

37,870 

13,09,234 

2,03,131 

Acres. 

37,837 

17,60,312 

1,63,665 

Acres. 

4,57,078 

Acres. 1 
83 1 

39,466 


The Cotton cultivation increased every where especially in the 
great cotton growing districts:—' 


1 DisWicts. 

i . 

Fusli 1272. 

1 

) 

i Fusli 1273. 

1 

^ Increase. 


Aries. 

! Acres. 

Acres. 

Kistna. 

... 1,2.5,235 

1,88,.5.59 

63,324 

Nellore. 

20.398 

28,362 

7,964 

Cuddapah 

51,640 

1,09,72.5 

58,«85 

Bellaiy. 

... 3,89,.527, 

4.66,013 

76,486 

Kuruool. 

1,.52.R;5I 

2,60.167 

1,07,336 

Madura... 


1,011,804 

25,123 

Tinnevelly 

2.l!2,.52;i 

2,63,692 

1,169 

(Jcimbatore 

1,32,684 

2,07,646 

74,962 


The v<ry high pin-e obtained for tliis staple led to this ex¬ 
tension of cultivation; but tbc Oolleelor of Kuruool observes 
that tbc inciease is a matter for regret in the present condi¬ 
tion of the dislriet. where an artificial soaiciiy exists, and 
Hlni 06 l*as liirge profits are to he made by the growth of cereals 
as from any special ciops. The incicased attention paM to the 
rultivatiou of cotton, on account of its veiy remunerative price, 
may probably, in some measure, have diverted the Hyots from 
the cultivation of Indigo ; but there is ground to tbinls that tho 
article had lost character in the market, by reason of the'deteri¬ 
orated quality of the out-turn of late yeai-s. 

Ryots' Holdings. — The following shews thp extent o*f tho 
ryots’ holdings after reuutting waste land .— 
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The revenue demand in the permanently settled estates wa» 
Rs. 61,^,4.85. 

Coercive Processes.’—In the 19 districts' 3,379 yiljages con¬ 
taining 32,118 ryots were Rs. 3,§6,.^ 6 in arrear. Land and 
personal property worth Rs. 2,80,40/ were attached and Rs. 
48,610 worth was actually sold. 

The Income Tax for Fusli 1272, was ... Rs. 12.17,261 
Add that of the Town of Madras for Fusli 1272 2,71,118 

Total for Fusli 1272 . .. 14,88,874 

Do. for ,,1273 ... 10,66,866 


Decrease ... 4,21,608 


The tax was paid in the following proportions by the 19 dis¬ 
tricts, 


Gan jam 

Rupees. 

... 27,231 

Tatijore 

Rupees. 

64,469 

Vizagapatam 

66,556 

1 richiuopoly 

... 19,919 

Godavery 

48,079 

Madura 

78,799 

Kistua 

45,968 

Tinnevelly... 

49,999 

Nellore 

49,621 

Coimbatore... 

40,156 

Ouddapah ... 

45,166 

Salem 

27,278, 

Bellaiy 

... 1,14,017 

South Canara 

18,019 

Kurnool 

44,240 

Malabar 

79,830 

Madras 

North Arcot 
South Arcot 

... 1,79,776 

38,194 
29.519 


Total 10,66,866 


THE CENTRAL PROVINOCS. 

1864-65. 

This is the fourth annual Report of the Administration ©f 
the Central Provinces and is submitted by Mr. Temple, the 
Chief Commissioneft 

iNTUODUCtlON. 

The Condition of the People .—Agriculture flourished in 
1864-65, so that 35,000 tons of grain were exported to provin¬ 
ces not so highly favoured. The culture of cotton reached its 
culminating point, and the people did not suffer from the fait 
of prices at the close of the Amerioah war, as they had sold 
their cotton to the Bombay tradei-s. The cultivation has thus 
proved of unmixed benefit to the people both rich and poor. 
It has put many hundreds of thousands of pounds into their 
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pockets. It has specially beiicfiled the small proprietor, the 
Cultivator, and the farm laborer. It has caused cultivation to 
spread, and has doubled the rate of agricultural wages. It has 
largely checked the coarser mauufaciures of country cloth, and 
has released a mass of workmen to be employed on more pro¬ 
fitable work. It has, on the other hand, stimulated the impor¬ 
tation of English piece goods. The people, however, did not 
spend all their enhanced earnings in improving their lands, or 
in ministering to fresh wants and luxuries, and hence the public 
mail was still weighted with the influx of bullion which ulti¬ 
mately is either to bo buried in the ground, or to be moulded 
into ornaments. Nor have they improved the culture of the 
staple which curiclicd them. The sowings of foreign seed.s 
resulted only in failure. Whatever was possible on the part 
of the State, was done. 'J'he conclusion at present seems to be, 
that our best cotton-fields can produce the American variety, 
but that its acclimatization will demand a long perseverance. 
The prices of produce were at least double those of ten years 
ago, and treble those of twenty years ago, but still below those 
prevailing in the Deccan and in W^e.stern India. The tenants 
and cultivators have not had their reut.s raised in proportion to 
the value of their produce. The Kyots then must be very well 
to do. The landlords again, though they have not gained 
nnicli by their rent-roll, have yet profited by the increased 
proceeds of tlioir own homestead farms, which arc usually 
among the choicest puvlions of land.;. Tlic agricultural classes 
had to pay more for what tliey bought their clothes, w'ood, 
Ciittle, and farm labour. Though more than fii'ty thousand 
bead of cattle were imporled during the year, still the price 
of tlie.so animals ranged at fmu' tiine.s the rate of former 
days. In the cot ton-picking season, the grovers would give 
a sliilliug a day to a laboincr, and still tliey bad great difficulty 
iu getting their work done. Tiie Settlement lias given landed 
rights to nearly all the country. The proprietary tenures iu 
more than twenty-five thotisaiid villages or esUite.s have been 
formally declared, tiud more than eleven thou.sand eonflict- 
iiig claims to such tcuures have been adjudicated. So also 
leiiaiit right has .been considered, with regard to the actual po¬ 
sition of the tenantry and the just inteiests of the landlord. 
More than twelve thousand cases of inferior proprietorship have 
been recognized ; more than fifty thousand have been declared 
to possess Jull rights of occupancy ; seventy thousand more 
have been ranked as bolding the position contemplated by Act 
X. of 1851); while more than two hundred and ten thou.sand 
iiavc h(;eu rccoided as lenauts at-will. In Inrtliorauce of these 

I- 
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enquiries,, the lands of some twenty-two thousand villages or. 
estates have been mapped out field by field, and some twenty- 
one thousand square miles have been professionally surveyed. 

The Flow of Internal Trade .—A system of careful registration 
continued for two years showed that in 1868-64, the exports 
and imports apiounted to 1,02,000 tons valued at pearly 4 mil¬ 
lions sterling, while that for 1864-65 lyas 1,04,600 valued at 
H millions sterling, both exclusive of bullion. And this 
in a population of 9 millions of souls, dwelling in the very 
paidst of the Peninsula, and having no sea-board on any 
side. The increase in the import of English piece-goods alone 
was 37 per cent. Mr. Temple says—“ In rural markets held in 
sequestered tracts surrounded by hills and forests, I have seen, 
amongst stalls of rude iron ware and rustic pottery, whole 
packages of Manchester goods, evidently marked in England, 
with labels expressly for India,” nor is the indigenous ma¬ 
nufacture of very coarse and very fine clotlis killed. In the 
Nagpore district there were 28,000 hand looms. The manufac¬ 
tures in brass and pottery and leather, the carving in wood and 
stone, and the smelting and forging of country iron, are all 
growing branches of iudu.stry. The high prices would have 
borne heavily on the poor but for public works which led to the 
common saying that without these works the poor must have 
starved; but that with these works going ou, none, save Brah¬ 
mins and mendicants, need he in want. 

Taxation .—The land-tax is light, the whole increase made 
by the settlement being only 6 per cent. In Weonee there was 
an increase of 55 per cent, in Hoshungabad of 43 and in Bai- 
tool of 32 per cent., so largely has cultivation been extended, 
yet the new a.ssessments fall at the rate of only six annas and 
two pies, or nine-pence, per cultivated aero. In the newly 
settled districts, generally, the incidence of the land tax ranges 
from twelve annas aud three pies, or one shilling and two 
pence, to four annas and seven pies, or seven pence, per culti¬ 
vated acre. These rates are avowedly moderate. They do not 
represent more than from oue-eighth to one-twelfth of the value 
of the gross produce of the laud. But experience proves that 
there is no one thing that so much smooths all difficulties in 
administrsition, and rendem so happy the relations between the 
authorities and the people, as moderation in the land tax. 
Moreover, in these provinces, there are many marked instances 
in favour of the commonly received opinion, that the land tax 
is all important, and that those districts where it is lightly as¬ 
sessed advance with great strides, while those districts where it 
'•■y. heavily asse.sscd do actually retrograde. As to waste laud 
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thany thousands of blocks containing about 2^ million of acres, 
have been specifically demarcated, after enquiry, as belonging to 
the State, and as being available either to be sold under the 
'i-ules to capitalists, or to be let on eultivating leases. As yet 
the purchases of waste ladds have hot been great, only eighteen 
thousand acres having been sold within the last two years ; and 
loo much must not be hoped therefrom. Besides this extent of 
soil there are the forest reserves of the State, In four years 
the yield of the Salt tax has risen from £70,000 to £160,000. 
If there has been a loss of excise revenue there has been moral 
gain. The Stamp revenue has riseti thirty-six per cent, within 
the last three years. Certain taxes of a local character, called 
“ Pandree,” increase with revised assessment. In 1862, the 
whole income was shown at eighty-two lakhs of rupees, or 
£820,000. This Report in 1865 .shows the income to be nine¬ 
ty-four lakhs, or £940,000—an increase of fifteen per cent, in 
three years. A small part is owing to the addition of territory 
(Nimar.) But, on the other hand, the repeal of a great part of 
the Income tax has occurred within this very period. The 
local funds have risen from £30,000 to .■fell0,000, or (he whole 
Avenue of the Central Province.s from £860,000 to £l,08,0(’0, 
an increase of 30 per cent, in 4 years. The civil expenditure 
has increased by only 16 per cent. Mr. Temple’s tours have 
led hind to the belief tliat the people are contented. The last 
embers in Sumbulpore of the troubles which originated in 1857 
have been stamped out, by the capture and banishment of 
Soorunder Sah and his friends. 'J’hese men are now secure in 
the distant fortress of Asseergurh. The State schools .have risen 
from 360 with 14,000 scholars in 1862 to 700 with 27,000 
scholars in 1866 .ind the State expenditure on education from 
£5,000 to £16,000 from imperial and £10,000 from local funds, 
of which £ 1,000 is given as gi-ants-in-aid. M.ahratta has been 
made the official language, instead of the foreign.,pordoo. The 
number of civil judges has increased from 54 to 90 and of mag¬ 
isterial officers from 7 6 to 130. The honorary magistrate.s, chief¬ 
ly natives, in 1866 disposed of more than 4,000 criminal ca.se.s. 
The relations between the new Police and the Magistracy are sat¬ 
isfactorily settled, with due regard both to the intention of the 
law and to practical efficiency. Cholera has been virulent in 
some tracts, which has led to the prohibition of great gather¬ 
ings at fairs. Instead of 16 dispensaries with 25,000 patients 
four years ago, there were 36 with 82,000 patients in 1865. 

Physical Improvement of the Country .—In 1862, exfcefit the 
Jubbulpore and Mirzapore road there was hone in the Central 
Provinces. In 1865 there were, exclusive of that 370 miles 
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finisiiod, 120 open but not quite completed, 50 under construc¬ 
tion, 170 surveyed. In these years the .sum of ^470,000 has 
been spent on roads, and already roomy carts, with high 
wheels and powerful bullocks, are beginning to supersede the’ 
diminutive country carts, which are ^t only for rough passage 
straight acro.ss countiy. Thi,s is nothing, however, to what yet 
remains to be done. Still the roads all round the large mili¬ 
tary station of Saugor are impassable for guns after heavy rain; 
still the line down the Nerbudda Valley is closed entirely dur¬ 
ing one-half the year, and worn into ruts two or three feet deep 
during the other half; still thousands of tons of valuable pro¬ 
duce on tlie Eastern borders are carried laboriously on the 
backs of bullocks, merely because it has not been possible to 
render the hill passes fit for wheeled carriage. The municipa¬ 
lities have carried out great improvements in the cities, such as 
Nagpore, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Saugor, llaepore, and the like. 
Some ninety-five infant municipalities in the various districts 
);iave been called into existence. The navigation wmrks of the 
Upper Godttvery dragged their slow length along, but important 
progress, in proportion to the limited funds, has been made 
with the works at the first barrier. The broad bed of the Go- 
davery has been crossed from side to side by a vast stone dam 5360 
feet in length, and 15 feet in height; large masonry sluices, and 
locks, with chambers for gootl .sized steamers, are being con¬ 
structed. Some 15 miles of the canal, to cany the boats round 
the barrier, have been excavated. A complete project of works 
l[or the same purpose at the second barrier has been made. 
But ground has not yet been broken at tliat barrier. Civil and 
Military buildings are in progress. But above all there is 
Railway communication from Bombay to the valleys of the 
W urdah and Taptee, within 40 miles of Nagpore, which it will 
reach in a few months, and towards Jubbulpore from Alla¬ 
habad. 

Judicial.— Justice .—Litigation continued slightly to 
increase, seeing- that there were 26,306 Suits instituted in the 
year 1863, and 28,300 in the year 1864. If the people grow 
in wealth and in knowledge, and if the Courts become more and 
more sure to do justice, the increase of litigation should cause 
neither regret nor surprise. If Nitnar be included the suits 
were 33,295 in 1864. The total value of the suits in the year.s 
1864 amounted to Rs. 20,06,769, against Rs. 20,44,623. The 
average value of a suit in 1863 amounted to Rs. 73, and in 1864 
fo Rs. 60. Hence it is apparent that the litigation continues to 
b^, tor the most part, of a petty character. The following shews 
fhe nature of the suits : — 
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1863. 1864. 

Inheritance, adoption, and partition of family 

property ... ... ... 112 170 

Cower, Marriage, Betrothal, &c., ... 213 202 

Religious Shrines and customary Cees ... 118 111 

Personal Service ... ••• 399 496 

Alortgages ... ... ^ ... ... 103 71 

Tenancy and right of pre-emption in houses ... 323 369 

Specific performance, or damages for non-per¬ 
formance of contracts, ... ... ... 256 429 

Torts ... ... ... ... ... 428 .3^.8 


Partnership 

Debt on Registered Bonds... 

Debt other than on Registered Bonds 


Other suite not 
included in 
the above. 


Real property 
Personal property 


163 177 

721 225 

21,692 22,655 

1,057 1,304 

819 1,720 


Of the suits for Debt, 5,599 in the year ISriS and 7,511 in the 


year 1864 were between Bankers and Agriculturists. Out of 
33,295 cases for disposal during the year, there wereouly 544pend¬ 


ing at the clo.se of it. The average costs of these suits was 8 per 
cent, on their value against 9 the previous year, and the dura¬ 
tion 11 days against 19 the {irevious year. Of the whole 3,800 
cases were struck off on default, in 10,666 judgment was con¬ 


fessed, 2,936 were decided e.r parte, 11,200 after trial and 4,130 


settled out of Court. Out of the cases which were decided af¬ 


ter trial, 75 per cenf. went in favour of Plaintiff’s in whole or in 
part, and 26 per cent, in favour of Defendants. Only 1,378 Ap- 
pieals were preferred in the year 1864, against 1,468 in the year 
1863. In the Appeals preferred to Deputy Commissioners, 69 
per cent, of the orders were w holly upheld, 21 per cent, revers¬ 
ed, and 10 per cent, modified. In the Appeals preferred to the 
Courts of Oommiesioners, 77 per cent, of the orders were up¬ 
held, 14 per cent, reversed, and 9 per cent, modified. The ge« 
rieral result, so far as it ettu be accepted as a criterion, is favour¬ 
able to the lower Courts, and would tend to show that the ori¬ 
ginal work was well done. '1 he average duration of Appeals 
was 187 days in the year 1864, fo 368 days in the year 1863 ; 
but a much smaller average duration will be achieved in the 
year 1865. lu the two Small Cause Courts of Nagpore antf 
Jiibbulpore the number of cases was 13 per cent, more than 
the number instituted in the year 1863. Both these Courts are 
held in high estimation by the people. Of miscellaneous busi¬ 
ness there were 18,908 claims for execution of decrees of which’ 
93 pef cent, were disposed of in the year. 
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yvith lb63, anil of 18 per cent, as compared with 1862. It was 
etiil shocking to find that murders are committed on the persona 
of supposed witches. These witchcraft cases are confined to. 
the Eastern, or Chutteesgurh country. Efforts were made for 
suppressing this crime. The proportion recovered out of the 
aggregate of property stolen has risen to 34 per cent., or Rs. 
1,00,516 recovered out of fis. 3,03,408 stolen. Out ol 39,681 
persons tried before the Magistrates within the year 22,718, or 
68 per cent., were convicted pr committed to the'Sessious. Out 
of 13,412 persons brought up by the I'olice before the Magis¬ 
trate, 10,l7y, or 76 per cent., were convicted. This is credita¬ 
ble to the Police. There were 41 Honorary Magistrates at 
work in the various districts within the year. Of these, three 
are Europeans, and the rest natives of India. They decided 
4,006 cases, and did substantial justice, though their attention 
to procedure was not of the striciest. 

Police —The civil constabulary was 8,338 strong costing 
Rs. 12,46,542. Of these 1456 were paid by Municipalities 
to the amount of Rs. 1,04,216. In 1864 the,police daily 
patrolled 5,105 miles of road ; guarded daily 4,000 prisoners 
in Jail; saiely escorted Rs. 91,81,311 of treasure, and 
guarded Rs. 86,00,000 in the various Treasuries. They plant¬ 
ed 23,276 trees and shrubs around their posts. Though the 
police improved in detective ability, yet this is the weakest 
point in the force, as it now exists. The Civil Officers generally 
testify '80 the general fair repute of the police in their dealings, 
with, and demeanour towards, the people at large. The work¬ 
ing of the force will be seen from these lads. Of murder cases, 
reported apprehensions were made in 94•& per cent, against 80. 
the previous year, of dacoity 73’5 per cent, against 67 ; of rob¬ 
bery with hurt 74 per cent, against 60 and of robbery 57'9 per 
cent, against 47. Of persons sent to the magistrate lor trial 
there were convicted, of murder, 73 per cent, against 80 the. 
previous year ; of dacoity 73 per cent, against 48 ; of robbery 
with hurt 80 per cent, against 62 and of robbery 69‘4 per cent, 
against 60. 

Jails .—There was a decrease in the mortality of prisoners. 
In 1863, the Death-rate was 10‘14 per cent. ; in 1864, 7'67 per 
cent. 'I'he Sick-rate also fell from 6 01 per cent, in 1863 to 
6'75 per cent, in 1864. There were 6,853 sick admitted for 
treatment, of whom 322 died, being at the rate of 4 70 percent, 
of deaths to prisoners treated. The total number dl prisoners 
was 4,131 in the year 1863 and 4,074 in the year 1864. The 
operation of the Whipping Act will, it is hoped, continue to di¬ 
minish this number. The number under instruction has risen 
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from 2,6i3-l! in 1863 to 2,764 m 1864 ; tlie number wlio could both 
read and write, increased from 264 to 2t»7; and^the number who 
could read oulj, from 1,300 to 1,677. E8caj)es, excluding those 
who had been recaptured, fell from 42 in 1863 to 7 in 1864. This 
indicates increased \jgilance. The cost for each prisoner rose, 
with the rise of prices, from Us. 45-6-6 in 1863 to Rs. 50-13-7 
in 1864, but a free labourer could not comfortably subsist ac¬ 
cording to his station on less than lls. 60-13-7 per annum, and 
out of the Rs. 50-13-7 expended on a prisoner, the proportion 
due to Guards and Establishments amounted to Rs. 22-7-9. The 
separation of juvenile from adult delinquents (of whom there 
were 249 during the year) was carried out everywhere as effec¬ 
tually as the old Jail buildings allowed. 

Rkvende.— Zand.—-The demand in 1864-66 was Rs. 69,99,674 
and the collections Rs. 64,90,427, against Rs. 66,64,681 and 
Rs. 62,76,613 respectively the previous year. The work of the 
regular settiemeut was vigorously prosecuted in fifteen dis¬ 
tricts, oomip-ising four-fifths of the Provinces. The Land Tax 
ot 6,340 villages or estates was regularly assessed during the 
year; the assessments amounted to Rs. 1.5,94,326 (£159,432), 
or more than a quarter of the land revenue of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Less than one-fifth of the laud revenue remained for as¬ 
sessment. The Land Tax of the Central Provinces, as it now 
stands, falls at 8 annas 8 pies, or 13<J, per acre of cultivated 
land per annum. These land-tax rates may be low, compared 
with the rates which obtain in Morlh-Western India ; but there 
18 much in the scarcity of labour, the coinitarative sparseness of 
^he population, and in the jtast fiscal history of some districts, to 
account for the lightness of the Land Tax. Two and a half mil¬ 
lion acres Avere adjudged during the year to be excess waste, 
available for sale under the rules ; and the demarcation has been 
efiected in eight districts. The total number of cases decided 
in the Revenue Courts under the “ Law of Landlord and Ten¬ 
ant,-’ was 6,220, besides 1,219 petitions for execution of Decree. 
50 cases and 41 petitions for execution were undecided at the 
close of the year. The majority of disputes regarding landlords’ 
rights or tenant-right are adjusted before the Officers of the 
Settlement Department. In parts of the Wurdah Valley Dis¬ 
trict, the price ot wheat throughout the year 1864-66 ranged 
at about the prices which ruled at Delhi and Agra in the famiue 
years of 1860-61. For months together, the price of wheat iu 
the VVurdah country stood at 8 seers the rupee, or 64 shillings a 
quarter. 

Otfiev Ticces .—The total rcceipts^^iiicluding those of the dis- 
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irict of Nimar in both years, abow an increase of 6 per 
cent.: — 


Land Revernie 
Customs,—Balt, &o. 
Excise on Spirits, &c. 
Income Tax 
Stamps 

Eoreat Revenue 
Miscellaneous 


1864 66. 

1863-64. 

54,90,427 

54,61,515 

16,9;.,309 

15,29,296 

8,77,855 

6,66,724 

2,26,145 

2,46,724 

4,72,609 

3,85,637 

92,469 

89,76.3 

1,75,684 

1,77,229 


Total, ... Rs. 90,30,399 Rs. 85,56,888 
The excise revenue exceeded that of the preceding year by 
64 per cent, though administered on the Central Distillery 
.system. The retail price of diluted spirit, such as is consumed 
by the common peojjle, averages from 4 annas (6(?.) to 6 anna.s 
(7A<i.) a quart in the Sudder Distillery districts. This price, 
though not so low as the prices which rule under the farming 
system, and which tend to encourage drinking, is still not so 
high as to place beyond the reaidi of the poorer classes such 
small quantities of liquor as they may, from time to time, re¬ 
quire. 

Education. —In the nine Zlllnh schools the number of pupils 
rose .3 per cent, and the average daily attendance 18 per cent, 
to 1,398. The Saugor Ziilah school was the best. The average 
cost of each boy was Rs. 19^ against Rs. 2.3 the previous year. 
There were 4 Normal schools through which 11.3 certificated 
masters ])assed at a cost to the State for each of Rs. 5G. Of 
Aided schools there were 9 in the first class under Church Mis¬ 
sionary, Free Church and native management, with 1,100 pu- 
j>ils. Thirty-two Masters o( Indigenous schools obtained capita¬ 
tion grants; the highest grant obtained by any one such school 
was Rs. 38. The nninher of I'own schools was reduced from 
102 to 93 during the year, the 10 reduced schools having been 
converted in(t) Village schools. The number of pupils at Town 
schools was 7,356 for 1864-66, against 7,078 for 186.3-64. The 
siverage cost of each boy, exclusive of extraordinary charges, 
was Ks. 4-12 per annum. These .schools are attended by the 
children of shopkeepers, petty traders, and the better class of 
.artizans, who <lwell in the many country towns scattered over 
the Central Provinces. At some of these school.^, night classes 
for adults are held, and arc fairly attended. The number of 
Village scliO(ds in tlie year 186.3-64 was 407, while for the year 
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]S()4-66 it is 486. The number of boys on (be rolls was 13,6.58, 
against 12,089 ; and the averuse cost of each boy was Ks. 2 8 
per annum. The majority of Village schoolboys belong to ihe 
agricultural classes. Many are the sons of landholders, and ol 
tenants of various degrees. There were, in 1S63 64,47 Girls’ 
schools with 804f pujjils; while the Girls’ schools at the end of 
1864-65 amounted to 65, and the pu|)il8 to 1,294. In two of 
these schools the attainments of the girls were very respectable, 
the upper classes being able to read, write from dictation, and 
cipher correctly. In some of the large towns of the Central 
Pi ovinces, educated native ladies and gentlemen either fouiuled 
girls’ schools, or exerted themselves to promote the success of 
girls’ schools already founded. The girls at these schools come 
from all professions and castes, hut the larger proportion belong¬ 
ing to the higher castes. In 1864 65 there were 460 Indigen¬ 
ous schools established and supiiorted by natives of the country. 
These are either attached to temples and mosques, or are 
kept by Masters who earn a living by the work. The number 
of pupils was 6,227 in 1864-65, against 4,876 in the previous 
year. Out of the 460 schools, 82 submitted to the form il in¬ 
spection of Government educational officers ; and of these latter 
again 32, receive ca|)itation grants. Seven schools, attended by 
263 pupils, were maintained on their estates by some of the 
Chutteesgurh Chiefs during the year. 

General Itesalls —Tlit total number of scliools and scdiolar.o 
during the years 1864-66 and 1863-64 are thuf. compared : — 

Schools. Scholiirs. 

1863 64 ... 99.3 27,963 

1864-65 ... 1,133 32,926 

There was one school to every 90 square miles of area, 
and one pupil to every 250 souls of the whole population, 
Despite the progress attained, the amount of education afforded 
was still immeasurably below the reijuirements of the country. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 1,35,107 from imperial funds of 
which Rs. 16,052 was for direction and Ra 38,100 lor inspec¬ 
tion, and lls. 1,46,446 for locfil fuinhs, a total of Us. 2,81,663. 
The educational cess paid by landowners was raised from one 
to two per cent, on the Government demand which will double 
the funds for Village schools. The school fees realised in 
1864-65 were Rs. 10,113 against Rs. 8,404 in 1863-64. These 
lees are devoted to increasing the salaries of the Master, or im- 
jiroving the premises of the school wherje they are received. 
The number and va;luc of the books sold was 54,999 and lls; 
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13,861 in ISGi 66, against .ST.-IOS and Rs. 11,81)9 in 1863 61. 
The educational press continued to issue a monthly vernacular 
diglot newspaper. The number of pupils in all the schools 
studying English at the end of 1861-66, was 1,236. Of these, 
439 were at the two Zillah schools of Saugor and Kamptec. 

Public Wokks. —The expenditure on roads, exclusive of all 
establishments, during the year, amounted to Rs. 14,50,000 in 
the Public Works Department, and by the local .Committees to 
Rs. 2,50,000, in all Rs. 17,00,000. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 33,16,169 aj;ainst Rs. 30,14,987 the previous year. Of the 
former Rs. 2,70,424 was spent on Military works, Rs. 2,82,658 
on Civil works, Rs. 10,33,304 on Roads, Rs. 4,08,207 on Navi¬ 
gation works, Rs. 90,608 on tools and plant, Rs. 5,08,000 on 
establishment, Rs. 7.33 on pro6t and loss. Rs. 68,697 advances 
for stock, or Rs. 26,68,631 for imperial funds and Rs. 6,46,528 
for local funds. 

Financial. —The total receipts for the year are set down at 
Rs. 93,80,710. In 1863-04 the amount stood at Rs. 85,29,478. 
The receipts of 1864 65 thus exceed those of 1863 64 by Rs. 
8,50,000. But of this increase, about Rs. 2,76,000 are the 
revenues of Nimar, which was incorporated with the Central * 
Provinces at tlie beginning of 1861-65. The total disburse¬ 
ments amounted to Rs. 65,93,421, but this does not include 
charges on account of Army and Public Works. Deducting the 
charge under the heading “ Pension and Political Allow’ances,” 
Rs. 1 1,31,253, the regular charges of the Civil Administration 
amounted to Rs. 44,62,168. The cost of the troops was Rs. 
54,12,906. The Department of Public AVorks expenditure, in¬ 
clusive nf the cost of the Godavery Navigation Works, amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 26.00,000. Tims the total imperial expenditure 
within the Central Provinces for the year 1864-66, may be 
stated iu round numbers as follows :— 



Lakhs of Rs. £. 

As per Deputy Auditor Geucral’s 



Slalemoiit 

56 

.560,000 

On account of the Army 

On account of the Public Works 

54 

540,000 

Department 

2G 

260,000 

Total 

136 

1,360,000 


III 1864-65 Currency Notes were very largely brought into 
circulation by the commercial classes of the Central Provinces. 
At the end of the year, the issues aggregated Rs. 24,50,000, 
It was very generally stated, by all merchants, that the Paper 
Currency of Nagporo was a really great convenience to traders 
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in all parts of the Central Provinces. Copper coin amounting 
to Ks. 1,6.0,OOQ floated into circulation during the year; and in 
the course of time, the circulation of cowrees (small sea-shells) 
will hold but an insignificant ]>lace in tracts where, three 
years ago, it was almost the only medium known to the peo- 
jile. 

Ecclesiasticai. —The new Church at Nagpore was added 
to during the year. The Church at Raepore was opened for 
Divine Service. The Churches at Bhundara and Nimar were 
well advanced; those at Chiiulwara and Hoshungabad were 
under construction. An old building was fitted up for a Church 
at Baitool. Out of twenty stations Churches had been [)rovided 
for nine. There was a great want of spiritual aid and Clergy¬ 
men in moat parts of the Provinces. 

Political —It was decided that, out of the 116 Chieftains, 
14 only are entitled to rank as feudatories, and that the re¬ 
mainder are ordinary British subjects. Tliese feudatories will 
govern their own territories ; neither they nor their subjects 
will be amenable to the laws which apply to British India; but 
they will be under the political control of the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner. They will also enjoy the right of adopting heirs, in 
conformity with the customs of their race. Soorunder Suh, a 
pretender to the sovereignty of Siimbulpore, with some of his 
chief adherents, were acquitted of specific treason, on ajipeal, 
but the circumstances of Sumbnlpore during the last eight 
years rendered it necessary that they should, for tlie security of 
the British Dominions in that quarter, be kept in confinement. 
They are, accordingly, kept as political [)risoners, under Regu¬ 
lation 3 of 1818, in the fortress of Asseergurh, at a distance of 
600 miles from the scene of their misdeeds. During 1864-65, 
the district of Sumhulpore continued to be undisturbed by 
crimes of violence. During 1863, 31 robberies, with murder or 
violence, committed mainly from political animosity, ocourred 
in Sumhulpore, white not one such crime occurred in the year 
1864. Certain negotiations with the Maharajah Holkar were 
pending, to transfer to His Highness two of the northern Sub¬ 
divisions of Nimar. 

Military. —The strength of the troojis in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces was 9,600 men of all ranks. The Cantonment Act was 
extended to Kamptee, Saugor, and Jubbuljtore. Bye-laws were 
framed under its provisions. The Act provides also lor estab¬ 
lishment of Lock Hospitals in Cantonments, and for the subsid¬ 
iary arrangements necessary to the success of such institu¬ 
tions. A Lock Hospital had existed for some time in Kamptee, 
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and advantage was taken of the Cantonment Act to place the 
institution on a sound and legal footing. Arrangements were 
also made for opening Lock Hospitals at Saugor and Jubhul- 
pore, the other stations where European troops are cantoned. 
The Nagpore Volunteers increased in strength during the year ; 
they were 80 strong. 

Miscellaneous. — Cotton .—The season 1864-65, in respect 
of this staple product, was probably one of the most auspicious 
ever known in the Central Provinces. The following are the 
statistics of the cultivation for four years, in acres— 


In tlie Norbudda V'allcy north of Saut-! 

pooni ltanj;e ... ...! 

In the Nagpore Country south of the; 

Kango ... ...j 

In the Chutteosgurh Coiintry, the Mii-| 
hanuddy and Godavery Valleys 

Total Acres 


1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

116,961. 

163,991 

195,253 

227,370 

221,933 

238,752 

36,289 

41,188 

54,431 

380,623 

427,111 

488,436 


74,3321 




Dr. Forbes, the Cotton Commissioner, inspected the cotton 
fields and marts of the Provinces. Accepting his estimate of. 
irom 60 to 60 lbs. of ginned cotton,— i. e., at 60 lbs, per acre 
for the Wurdah Valley, 46 lbs. for the Nerbudda Valley, and 
40 lbs. for the Chutteesgurh Country,—the total yield lor the 
year would amount to 3.5,612,675 ib.<., or (at 300 lbs. the average 
weight per Indian bale accepted in England) 118,709 bales. 
Now the registered export trade in cotton for the year, after 
deducting the through traffic in that article, amounted to 
27,213,604 lbs., or about four-filths of the total produce calcu¬ 
lated as above stated. 

Arboriculture .—In the j)revious year the number of young 
trees planted out in the Provinces was 200,000. This number 
was largely added to in 1864-65. Landholders on the high 
ways were offered Hs. 60 a mile a year to induce them to con¬ 
tract for the maintenance of the aveuuls and groves within their 
holdings. 

Wade Lands —The process of marking oflf Government 
wastes was prosecuted vigorously. Two and a half million of 
acres, or about 4,000 square miles of Government waste, were 
marked off. The whole area of Government w'astes in these 
Provinces will not fall short of 16,000 square miles : out of this 
area, about .3,500 sqtiare miles have been reserved from sale, 
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either because they yield natural products,—such as timber, 
limestone, coal, &c., wltich it is desirable to retain for the pre¬ 
sent as Government property, or because their situation close 
to large marts, or on high roads, makes them too valuable to be 
sold at the price intended for average waste lauds. '1 he 12,000 
equate miles available for sale, contain lands of many kinds. 
They comprise sometimes upland plateaus of the fciautpooia 
and Vindhya Ranges, fit for the cultivation of tea, coffee, the 
potato, the cinchona ; sometimes alluvial plains in the valleys of 
the river Nerbudda, the Godavery, the Mahanuddy, the Wyn 
Guuga, and Taptee ; sometimes fertile slopes and well-watered 
glades, wherein these great rivers take their rise amid those 
main ranges which stretch athwart the Indian Peninsula. As 
the register for each district is ready, it will be published for 
general information. One such register, describing the waste 
lands of the Wurdah District, was published as a Sujiplement 
to the Local Gazette. The three European Settlements in the 
Provinces made the previous year continued to make progress. 

Minerals. —The negotiations I'or working the coal mines at 
Burkoee in the Ohindwara District, and at Shahpoor in the 
Baitool District, were advanced a stage. Should these two 
mines eventually prove workable, they will be connected by 
Tramways with the Eagpore branch of the Great Indian Pen¬ 
insular Railway. The Mohpanee coal mines in the A'ursiug- 
pore District were worked with success by the Nerbudda Coal 
and Iron Company. It is proposed to connect these mines w'iih 
the Railway by a short Tramway, to be constructed by the 
Company. Discoveries were maile of extensive coal fields, dis¬ 
tant some 12 miles from the Burkoee field, in the district of 
Chindwara. The analysis would seem to show the newly dis¬ 
covered coal to possess many of tlie properties of the English 
coals. Another coal field was also discovered in the Clianda 
District, in the bed of the river Wurdali. 'I'be Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment decided that the Iron Woiks at Rurwai, on the Ner¬ 
budda, in Nimar, should be advertised lor sale, at an upset price 
of Rs. 45,000. 

The Survey. —Threefparties surveyed over .‘),C00 square 
miles. A fourth party entered the Central Provinces late in 
the open season, and broke ground in the lower valley of the 
Wurdah. A party of the Topographical Survey was at work 
in the Central Provinces for some time, and a map of a part of 
the Sumbulpore District, the first map founded on its survey, 
was completed during the year. A second Topographical 
Survey party broke ground in the Upper Godavery District. 
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Tliese two parties will, in flie course of a few years, survey and 
delineate the whole country between the Gotla^ery and the val¬ 
ley of the Soane near Mirzapore, comprisinir some of (he least 
known and the wildest tracts in India. Of late years the Re¬ 
venue Survey has surveyed 26,0t)0 miles and the J opojxraphical 
Survey 11,000 miles. It may be said that all the cultivated 
)>art8 of these Provinces, except some of the open country of 
Chutteesgurh, have been surveyed and delineated in llie most 
complete manner. There remain only the Sautpoora Hills and 
the wild valleys at tlicir feet, the wild tracts of Northern and 
Eastern Chutteesgurh, and the valleys of the Mahanuddy and the 
Godavery. 

Fairs .—There were C7 Fairs held during the year. From 
statistics taken on the spot, it is estimated that the aggregate 
value of property of all kind.-* brought to these fairs was Rs. 
75,63,765, of which Rs. .52,12,310 worth were sold. These 
sales comprised European ])iecc-goods and other European arti¬ 
cles, to the value of Rs. 12,96,.'52.5, country manufactured arti¬ 
cles worth Rs. ]5.2y,4'V(), horses, mostly small ponies, Rs. 31,933, 
other cattle and sheep Rs. 9,61,734, other miscellaneous articles 
Rs, 13,92,898. Tlie number of i)er8on8 coming from all parts 
of India, is estimated at l,4-i;),290. 

Trade Statistics —The external trade of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in 1861;-()5 was imports G8,76I tons, valued at lls. 
3,18,66,635, exjKu-ts 77,771 tons, valued at Rs. 2.37,99 264 or 
the total exterior trade, including imports and ex|»orfe, 146,522 
tons, valued at Rs. 5,56,54,799. The principal articles of traffic 
were :— 


I I.Ml'daTS. IvVrORTS. i 

I I 

I ^Mnuiuls. I lls. ;M«un(l«,, Ks. j 

... 42,t»Ka i),10.!)t8 371,855 91,91.170^ 

ISiisrar ... . ‘ inii.lSli 19,92,930 52,120 5,85,017' 

■Salt. ... ...; 704,398,’ 41,24,202 07,839. 3,04,803; 

'■non ... .. . , 1,57^1^. 4,70,859 939,038 21,51,327, 

Oil-socJs ... ... .., 31.09^ 1,05,581 15,729 ' 48,003, 

Jleliils iiiul Hardware ... ...i 282,77o; ],15,0],859 53,598 22,07,283' 

Kiiglisli IMece-f-oods ... .58,190: 50,80.495 8,382 12,41,5111 

Misrellancoas Kuropoau good.'* . 19,310! 11,00,7.48 3,752 1.10,474.| 

Comitry doth... ... ..j 11,|99| 0,32,012 51,277 44,19,099 

Silk mid Silk Cocoons . ! ],oo 5 8,57.034! 020! 1,68,389: 

Horses, Cattle, and Sheej) . | ...I 0.19,]01.; ...! 3,84,055 

Cocoanuts ... ... , ; 45,590, 4,31,831} 11,498 1,19,2S8’ 

i 1 ’ ' 
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These imports and exports may again be divided into,—trade 
with Northern India generally, 66,679 tonii, valued at Rs, 
1,88,63,485 ; trade with Bombay, Berar, and Western India ge¬ 
nerally, 64,127 tons, valued at Rs. 3,41,83,764 ; trade with the 
Southern Madras country, and Hyderabad (Deccan) 1,843 
tons, valued at Rs. 3,19,369; and trade with Eastern Coast 
Districts, Cuttack, and South-Western Frontier States of Ben¬ 
gal 23,S)73 tons, valued at Rs. 22.98,201. Bullion is not includ¬ 
ed in this but Railway imports are included to the extent of 
•ll,877 tons, valued at £1,179,228 ; this would make the expori.s 
in excess of the imports by £373,601 ; leaving so much of bul¬ 
lion to be imported to balance the trade. 

Jffospitala and Dispensaries .—There were 18 Dispenriaries and 
17 Branches. During the year 81,934 patients Were treated, or, 
excluding Nimar, which district did not appear in last year’s 
Returns, 78,080 patients ; being an increase of 33 per cent, over 
the number treated in 1863, and 86 per cent, over the number 
treated in 1862. There were also 92 cajiital and 2,301 minor 
operations performed during the year. The total cost of these 
Institutions during 1864 amounted to Rs. 41,968. Wlien the 
year closed, the various Committees bad Rs. 22,901 in hand, of 
which Rs. 9,364 were invested at interest. Of the total receipts 
during the year—Rs. 63,919—Rs. 29,608, or 46 per cent., were 
granted by Government; Rs. 2,728 were voted by the Municip¬ 
al Committees from local funds ; Rs. 789 accrued from interest 
on invested capital; and Rs. 10,963 were raised by private sub¬ 
scriptions,— 68 per cent, being contributed by natives. The 
income from private subscriptions showed an increase of 35 per 
cent, on last year. The number vaccinated was 5,08.5, of which 
3,361 cases were successful, 1,161 failed, and 673 result 
unknown. A Lunatic and a Leper Asylum were opened at 
Nagpore. Epidemic cholera vi.'^ited every district of the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, in a more or less severe form. Some districts 
were visited twice during the year. In the districts which 
lie below the northern and southern .slopes of the Sautpoora 
Hills. Cholera hibke out iikiiyebrnary. It appeared first on cer¬ 
tain lines of f'dad, wh^yi^y pilgrims returned to their homes 
the Deccan^ or in after visiting the shrine of Maha- 

d^eo on the Pochm^ree The epidemic had broken out 

among pilgrims at this Fat; ,j,(jtnd in every town or village on 
the Puchmurree Hills where c,s,uOra apj)eared, it was ascertain¬ 
ed that the first victims had befen returning j)ilgrim8. In the 
interest, therefore, of tlie public safety, the holdingthis Fair 
in future years at the ppririg season, when cholera usually ap- 
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pears, has beea prohibited. Weils were dag at all Jiaiting plaOee 
ttloifg the road, * Gri^ots of land were offered free of revenue ^a* 
. thirty years, to persons who sink wells for drinking pnrposee. 

, Cattle-breeding is carried on ailtfver the Froviooes. TIth 
breed in the hilts on tiie southern face of the Sautpoora 
near Chindwara, is perhaps the most beautiful of any of thela- 
digenuus breeds, and is in high esteem for light and speedy 
draught. But the breed along the valley of the Wurdah, corren* 
pondiag with that in Berar, is much prijted for bone and endur« 
ance. These two breeds, for the most part, supply the Nagpow 
bullocks, so well known for their speed. Sheep breeding is also 
carried on in most distridts. Bulls were imported from Hissae 
and Itellore and a model sheep farm was established Oumoht 
Stallion% were purchased to improve the breed of horses, 9 cost*' 
ing Rs. 8,480. A few elephants were caught in Chutteesgurh* 

Forests .—The area of the “ Unreserved” Forests is appron* 
mately set down at about 11,UOO square miles. The preeim 
area of the timber-bearing tracts belonging to private individu- 
als can hardly be less than 10,000 square miles. Also, on the 
lauds of our feudatories, there are extensive timber-bearinff 
tracts. Forest conservancy of a strict kind was introducel. 
The Provinces were piiroelled out into six Divisions, each under 
one Assistant Conservator and all supervised by a Conservat&r* 
lls. 1,16,621 worth ot dead Teak and Sal wood, either lying out 
or standing where it died, was brought out of the Forests; 6,6461 
logs and 76,024 sleepers were supplied to the several Railways; 
Ks. 10,200 worth ol timber was supplied to flie Public Worka 


Depajtiuent. 

The forest income was 

lis. 

■ £ 

1860-61 

... 45,812 
... 64,302 

4,581 

JL861-62 

6,480 

1862-63 

. ... 53,169 

5,317 

1863 64 

... ... ... 77,539 

7,764 

8,930 

1864-65 

... 89,306 

186 a-66 

... 1,91,000 

... ... ... 1,89,327 

19,100 

19,983 

1866-67 

ADMINISTRATION Or^^’^’oRT .BLAIB 
THE ANDAJd ISLANDS. 
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This is^^he first annual report on the admmtstratto«l*«f 
Port Blair and refers to the seventh year of the present pecu- 
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nancy of the Settlement by the British Government. Port 
Blair, in N. Latitude 11’42, and E. Longitude 9S, situated on 
the S. E. shore *of “ South Andaman,’’ was first occupied by 
the British in September 1789, where a small colony was 
established by Lieutenant Blair, of H. M.’s Royal Navy. The Set¬ 
tlement* was then known under the name of “ Port Cornwallis,” 
or as it was afterwards called “ Old Harbour.” In 1792 the Set- 
tiiemfeBt was removed to the N. E. side of the “ Great Andaman,” 
also named “ Port Cornwallis,” Towards the end of 179S such 
great sickness prevailed, that the Government translerred the 
convicts to Penang, and brought back the troops and settlers to 
Bengal. In 1858 a penal settlement was again established at 
“ Old Harbour” and its name was changed to " Port Blair.” The 
first convicts sent there were transported for mutiny, and re¬ 
bellion in 1857-68. In 1858 Chatham Island, Ross Island, 
Viper Island and two stations within the harbour, named Aber¬ 
deen and Haddo, were cleared. Colonel Tytler, when Super¬ 
intendent, commenced the new station of Mount Harriet, in¬ 
tended as a sanitarium, at an elevation of 1136'39 feet. Major 
Ford, of the Madras Staff Corps, the present Superintendent, 
took charge of the Settlement in February 1864. “ Ross 

Island,” the head-quarters of the Settlement, stands directly 
north and south across the harbour’s mouth, and is a short mile 
long, by about half a mile at its extreme width. It rises at its 
more northern extremity to a height of about 146 feet. Mount 
Harriet is bout 2 miles from Rosa Island at the northern point of 
the mainland. I he Civil Etitablishment consists of the Super¬ 
intendent of the Settlement, 2 ex officio Assistants to the Super¬ 
intendent,’ the Senior Medical Officer, an Assistant Surgeon, 
a Commissioned Officer of the ConmiiaaariaL^»artment, the 
Chaplain, the Executive Engineer and an Engineer, 

the Harbour Master and his Assistaiif imander of 

the Settlement steamer, with ' bliehments. 

The Civil Judicial |>o»- nt and his 

^puty^ are de§«<»*" ■ paras. III. and 

. -There are nb records of cri- 

W’- ‘ ..s years. From 16th February 1864 

V' -.eld in the Supefintendent’s Court and all 

cf accordiD|» to the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

T .ore 144 bailable offences reported, involving 210 
P' .oons of whom 195 were convicted and 16 acquittedr The 
number of non-ballabie offences was 64, involving P98 persons 
of whom 17 were committed, .163 convicted, 18 acquitted, 4 
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escaped or transferred, 1 case involving 1 perso® was under 
trial at the close of the year. The total amount of fines imposed 
was R-(. 490 8-10 of which Bs. 189-4-10 were realized. The ^ 
tal number of criminal cases disposed of by the Superintendent' 
was 206, of which 184 were decided in 1 day and 10 in 7 days, 
94 witnesses were examined and 6 were detained above one day 
and within 7. Of the 17 men committed to the Sessions l^t 
year, two (Mindustunis) were for murder, and 15 (Malays) for 
aiding in the escape of (ran8[)orted convicts. The two men 
tried for murdi-r were sentenced to death. One died in custo¬ 
dy, the other was transferred. The 15 Malays were sentenced to 
seven and ten years’ imjirisonment in transportation. The 
sentence was commuted !>y the Governor Greneral in Council to 
two ) ears’ imprisonment each. Tlte amount of crime was small 
for the population, especially when it is remembered ol whali 
that consists. There were 6 cases in which free residents were 
concerned, none of heinous character ; four men were convicted, 
anil 2 acquitted. 

i’oKcc.—-Tito estaldi.shment was 1 Assistant Superintendent, 
1 lirst-idass Inspector, 200 armed free policq and a body ot 
unarmed police selected from the convicts. The free police 
were Introduced on the 12th April 1865 and took the place of 
a detachment of Madras Native Infantry. It was organized at 
Maulinain and consisted, besides the Inspector, of 2 head- 
constables, 8 sergeants and 190 constables—Natives of India, 
Chittagonians, Butmese and others. They were more useful 
than troops for employment in the jungles, guarding working 
parties, searching for escaped prisoners and patrolling between 
out-stations. Hitherto these duties had been discharged by a 
body of; about 100 convicts under a’lree European coiistable. 
They were ?hort-term men and obtained a remission of 
a fourth .of their sentences if they did their work well. They 
were armed and drilled and on the whole did _welj. The 
presence of au aniied body cf convicts was objectionable and, 
on the arrival of the new poliq^i, disarmed and 

employed as barrack, road and Gha^t,|>eoB8. ‘ .The pew police 
had been too recently iutroduced toirlaBy report of its working 
to be made. 

The Convicts. —There were no jail buildings oh the Settlement, 
but the erection of a jail on Viper Island had been Sanction¬ 
ed. On 31st December 1863 there were 3,232 convicts, of 
whom 229 were females, in the Settlement, On the same d^e 
of 1864 there were 3,535 of whom 254 were females, fhe 
average daily number of prisoners was 3,294 and the total 

W2 
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niwiber of Heat&i 489, being a percentage of 15‘8 of malea and 
of females. The gross cost of prisoners on every accoant 
except baildings was Es. S,72,383 and the average coat juer 
prisoner Rs. 113. The caah-earuiiigs of prisoners were Rs. 
14,829, the estimated value of out-door labour by convicte Rs. 
5,544. Of the cash-earnings Rs. 8,985 are set down to pro¬ 
duce. The number of escapes was 202 and of returns 110. 
Of the con\icts 14 were Europeans and their descendants, 6 
AWericans, 2 Jews, 1 Armenian, 4 Natives of India, 844 Mus¬ 
sulman males and 66 females, 2,249 Hindoo males and 188 
females, 120 Burmese, 3 Shans, 6 Chinese, 14 Assameee, 6 
Paisees and 16 Malays. 'J'he iirisoners were divided into two 
classes,—those having licenses to be at large and those transr 
ported as felons. The lormer generally obtain these licences 
after arrival ; they are generally Europeans, Eurasians or 
coloured Americans. On the arrival of a ship with convicts, 
if there is no infectious disease amongst them, they are at once 
landed on llJss Island, and closely inspected by the Su¬ 
perintendent, and the Senior Medical Officer. Each man is 
ver|fied by the. “ Descriptive Roll of Convicts” accompanying 
them, and note taken of all “ dangerous characters ” Sickly men 
are conveyed to Hospital, men acquainted with trades are 
separated, and all have numbers (stamped on metal) distributed 
to them. The next day they are drafted off to convict divisions 
in which there are vacancies, and superior workmen and artific¬ 
ers are posted where required. At each station lives an Over¬ 
seer, either a free man or a prisoner licensed to be at large, in 
charge of one or more divisions of which he has to render daily 
a written rejwrt to the Superintendent. A “ divisv' ” 
victs consists” of I divisidu gangsman, J sub-'’-** 

1 mohurrir (clerk,) 16 toledars o- 
400 labouring convicts, makin*’ 
first 8 jBeofions are mor<* 
charge, the remain’ 

man's charges Charge phut 
it is et-man to exercise a strict 

super Ill'S mohurrir has, under the 

direci woc^pto keep i^ti subsistence, hospital, and 

cloth' ...oounts, to prepare stSiements of the daily distribu¬ 
tion of labour to the various works in progress, morning re¬ 
ports, &c. The convicts are divided, according to proficiency 
into Ist, 2nd and'Srd classes for which they receive proportion¬ 
ate allowances. In each section there are 3 “ parawallahs” or 
watchmen. The number of divieions on the Settlement was 
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12^ The 5th division,.on Viper lalitad, ciMitisted of 
characters and men under punishment iu irons;ito it tvnm" 
aln) attached, the lame, blind, iudrua, aged, lepers and other > 
helpless prisoners. The 6th division, on Haddo, obntais«d‘'^f 
married men and their families, widows and single womeni' 
The other divisions were scattered over the difteretit 8tation«.ii 
and outposts. European prisoners holding licences to be ate 
large received an allowance ol Its. 30 per month which might y 
be increased to Rs. 60‘at the discretion of the Superintendent j 
out of this they iiad to clothe and feed themselves. A division 
gangsman gets Its. 8 per month, a sub-division gangsmali 
or a mohurrir lis. 6, a toledar Hs. 5, a 1st class convict 3' 
annas per day, 2nd class 2 annas 6 pie ind Srd class 2 annas. 
The proportion of 1st class to a division may not exceed Ra. • 
2-10 and of the 2u(l class Rs- 3-fO. A cw/iplete'division of 
convicts cost Government Ks. 1,862-8 a month other deserving 
and uselul convicts , were allowed from Rs. 8 to Rs. 30 per ' 
mouti). The payments were made in* “ Andaman Tokens,” a 
copper coin of the nominal value, on the {Settlement, of one, 
Rupee and iu annas and pie. When iu hospital, labouring 
convicts were subjected to a stoppage of I anna 9 pie per day j 
no other deduction i.s ever made from their pay. Certain, 
hooks, very much like those kept in a natixe Regiment, are 
kept by the Overseers and examined by the Superintendent, 
Regular order books are maintained in the Superintendent’s 
office. Daily hospital reports are submitted by the Medical 
jfficers. Deceased convicts’ projterty is |iariodically disposed 
of. 

Tt«< European and Eurasian prisoners, 27 in number, are . 
lod| ■‘^^^^-framed teak fitted barrack, the allowance of 

gpg ^ as for European soldiers. For the native, 

pfij ■ containing from 100 to 150 meu 

eac) "’‘■fe to be again divided 

iutr every barrack, 

at,. '*'ib-divi- 

sion, gangau... , 

barrack ; and in eacu .4'ack, 

with the 25 men occupying i«, - . - the 

toledar of the section. A simtry is placed at the dehi’ tfleach 
section. A minimum space of 048 cubic feet and 36'Feet ot 
area is allotted to each convict. The men get up at 5 A. M., set 
to work at 6, have an interval for rest and meals, after working 
8 hours, leave off at 6 p. m., and are required to be in 
barrack by 8 r. m. The cooking, houses have room for 
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100 men in each and differenl spaces, nee ftilolte^ to Hindoos 
and Mussulmans. The health of the convicts greatly improved 
especially daring the last 5 months of the year. The 
number of deaths to strength for the whole year was 146*12 per 
1,000, or 14*6 per cent. ; the rate for the preceding year being 
216'7i per 1,000 strength, or 22 67 per cent. The discMes 
most prevalent were bowel complaints, fever, scurvy, asthenia, 
rheumatism, and ulcers ; the greater number of latal cases 
resulted from the first four. This Vvas owing to the im¬ 
proved sanitary condition of the buildings, to their being 
supplied with more wholesome food, to greater personal clean¬ 
liness being enforced, weekly bathing parades, weekly medical 
inspections and more suitable clothing. Hitherto there had 
been no conservancy arrangements, put temporary latrines 
for separate classes had now been constructed on Dr. Hathaway’s 
“ dry conservancy’' system and proper latrine boats were being 
constructed at Maulmain. 

All available ponvictfl, amounting to nearly one-third of the 
total strength, were employed upon public works. Dr. Morton 
considered that the labour assigned to convicts, though it 
should not be increased, was not injurious to their health except 
in the case of those employed in the Marino Department whose 
hard work and constant exposure caused a very large number 
of serious complaints especially lever, chest affections, disorder 
of the bowels and rlieumalism. The cultivators, fishermen and 
tradesmen, the petty repairs and punishment gaug.s, about one- 
fourth of tlve strength of convicts, and convicts employed in the 
Offices and Depaitments, hired as servants by the Comniis-i 
saviat, Conservancy, Marine Dockyard, Gangsmen, Bsn*ack and 
out-door Police, and the female convicts, estimated atbn4:^t^fd, 
■were under the immediate direction of the SujtGsiatend'ent. ' 
The proportion of sick and hospital attendants was one-sixth 
of the whole strength. Forjy-six. h-adfis were represented 
among the convicts t ,,those who Were self-supporting were al¬ 
lowed to sell the& pr^uee and wares and some, by their profits, 
had bought and bieiffed ground, hired labour, purchased canoes 
or increased their stock of cattle. Those who kept shops were 
allowed to import goods free of freight by Government vessels. 
Female convicts were employed in grinding wheat, some were 
taught to clean cotton and spin thread, and some to weave. There 
was a sewing class and, though at first no woman could sew, 
they had made one-third of the clotliing for issue during the 
present year. It was intended to have 50 looms at work-next 
year for the manufacture of convicts’ clothing. Five convict 
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were appointed Overseers and gave safisfaction. The nnmber 
of escapes was 202 against 367 in 1863-64. The Christian, 
prisoners received instruction, religious and secular, from the. 
chaplain, the hours being from 8 to 6 jp. M. twice a week ; tfaf 
average attendance was 7. 

BeveNTJe.—T he denoand was Rs. 11,427 of which Rs. 6,000 
was from Forests, and Rs. 1,284 from the unclaimed property of 
deceased cpnvicts. 

Education.—A school was established under the direction 
of the Rev. H. Corbyn, the Chaplain, for the education of the 
free inhabitants’ and another for convicts’ children as well as for 
adult convicts who wished to attend. Bs. 1,037 were subscribed 
for the free school and Bs. 153 for the convicts’. The average 
attendance of free men’s childieu was 10, of convicts 5 and of 
adult convicts 7. A school-house was erected and a school¬ 
master engaged. The Government of India was applied to for 
aid. 

* Public WoEKS.—The total outlay was Bs. 3,99,286 of which 
Bs. 30,218 was the value of convict labour and f^ottlement ma¬ 
terial. Bs. 1,11,659 was .spent on military cud ds, 2,49,344 on 
civil works. Tli" cost of osiablishment was i!s. 23,360. 

Posi — Tlioro v.is iif> logulai’ mail service. Commu. 

nicatioii wiili ('idi ulia, i!;iii,i;o"n and Moulmein was iufre- 
cnuuii and 'niiN 3 2 mails were recciv<'d and 23 despatched clur- 
iii' 4 ' ilni ii; n.i.idhs. On two oCcfisi'Uis iii!iils were not received 
l.n- I wo uiotid,s at a time. Tlc' iiuuibor id letters received (ec- 
riu„ivp ol' *' on .-i i-. ice'' and registered), was 6,482, and ol' leiu-r- 
dcs'liidrlied (>.()■ i: llie liiiinlicr oi' 1 .ooks, newspa]leis ,'iiid ]«r- 

•'■'cer. cd V. :i, .'ia!ui de.-p.itcii ;,! 'Hid. 

'-'\iniiriigs and buoj.s wei'i' l.'sid (,lovni in and alamt 

. ■ • ’ ■ 111 'ma-icr or his ussis. ant actCd as pilot when 

lei,.'. -'”•0 made for a Slarine Yard at 

Phic§^ . ''Ml, principally from the late 

6th ^Plifur Naa.,. . ■ftir the mjuine service 

of thd 'Sifrilemcnt. ' 

IdvAjcf rAL,—The whole 4 ^re was Rs. 

5,1!,223. of which Rs. 17,086 Wa_ 4 ^. troops, Rs. 

3,72.‘j88 for Civil AduiiiiistrnHon, Rs. 23,or Public Works 
establishment, Bs. 13.960 for Commissariat estatilishment and 
Rs. 87,435 for Marine. This does not include the cost of 
transport of troops, convicts, and stores, and the conveyance of 
Mails. 

Military. —The garrison consi.stcd of one company of the 
Sad Battalion, H. M..’s 60th Ri0es and one company of Madras 
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Sappers and Miners. The'company of European troops was 
supplied in supereession of the 6th Indian Naval Brigade. 

Fopwlation —Oi the free population there were 253 males 
on the Civil, 22.5 on the Military, 18 on the Marine and 163 on 
the Police establishment; of non-officials there were 152 males 
and 70 females and of children 27 males and 30 females. Of 
the free residents 21U were Europeans and their descendants, 
-5 Anglo-Malays, 94 Burmese, 403 Natives of In^ia and 236 
Chinese. Of convicts’ children there were 39 males and 38 
iemales. Adding the convict population there was a grand 
total of 4,252 male and 340 female adults, 66 boys and 68 girls. 
Among free residents the births were 1 boy and 2 girls and 
among convicts 12 boys and 22 girls. 

. Agricultuj'e .—All the cleared land was measured and re¬ 
distributed, in allotments of one and two beegahs, to deserving 
self-supporters, and those patches found under cultivation by 
s^If supporters who appeared to be pain.staking, w'cre extended 
to a similar size, and all registered. Fresh clearances were coin- ’ 
raenced, the men employed on them receiving their subsistence 
for a certain number of mouths, and being released from other 
work 5 they were then expected to support themselves by their 
garden produce. An experimental garden was commenced to teach 
the convicts the best methods of raising vegetables. At the end 
of the official year, the extent of land cleared and under cultiva¬ 
tion on the entire Settlement amounted to 243 acres, of which 
147 acre.s were fre.sh clearances effected since September last. 
Twenty-six kind.s of vegetables were produced including cab¬ 
bages, knole-cole, turnip.s, carrots, brocoli and beet-root. At a 
vegetable show lield ouTloss island there was a very creditable 
display of produce and prizes were distributed. "I'he mango, 
jack, citron, lime, rozelle, guava, cocoa-nut ^.nd areca-nut tibes 
which had been imported on to the Settlement were coming into 
bearing. -The pine apple and melon were plentiful. The nut¬ 
meg and pepper trees and the arrowroot plant promisetl well. 
There were also jnjtfbe, bael and quince. The dorian and man- 
gosteen and a new stock of plantain and sugar-cane shoots were 
introduced and a sppply of orange, shaddock, loquat and sour- 
sop had been applied for. The climate and soil resemble that of 
Penang. The soil appeai-s chiefly derived from volcanic debris, 
covered with a virgin vegetable mould, the product of centuries. 
The ground seems to have been bared too much in clearing, for 
the eastward or seaward slopes are found unproductive, but on 
western slopes, where the forest has been only thhinM out, 
fertile soil has been found, from which, if the management 4 )Jf 
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it were properly understood, it is believed many more valuable 
vegetable products might be obtained. Colonel Haughton in¬ 
troduced the New Orleans cotton seed in 1860. About 2^ 
acres w'cro planted with thi.s seed and it was doing well. 
A quantity of “ Sea Island” seed had been sown with vary¬ 
ing success. About ];>0 coffee trees procured from Penang 
and planted at “ Mount Harriet,” were very healthy and grow¬ 
ing well. There is no grazing land ; only very coarse native 
grasses will grow and that only in (he rains. There is little 
suitable laud for paddy cultivation, but an experimental sowing 
of Moulmein Paddy was made at “ Aberdeen” in a swamp of 
about 4^ beegahs, which was overrun with crabs that had des¬ 
troyed a number of young cocoa nut trees. The crop yielded, 
when threshed, 2,o08 lbs., the sale of which with the straw 
more than ptiid all exjicnses. The paddy was hetivy in the car, 
and consideied to be an excellent yield. The experiment was 
being re|)cated. 

Fdrksts. — A Forest Deparlincui was OMUiblished in Septem¬ 
ber 1863, in order “ to obtain a more intimate knowledge ol, 
and to protect and developc, the timber resources of those Is¬ 
lands.” Accordingly a small gang of con victs were placed un- 
dcr the orders, of the Commissariat officer who was directed 
to ciinfine bis operations to the forest south of“ Aberdeen.” 
Since the Department began to work at the beginning of 1864 
more than 1 DOl) Irce.s had been girdled, 'I'he percentage of the 
more important specie.s were the I’vlvonirpus Indicuts 14, Careya 
Japoiiiai lti’3, Diptcrocdi'pafi ItuUcus 2, Mesua Ferrea 14, 
Careya Ai'boreu !>, Acacia 2, 7Ccin«.s .Diococa T7, Mirnusop.'i 
Elenyi 2‘7, Laycratvcinia Rcyina. 9 Gatrinial'I. The " Bul¬ 
let Wood” tree, to wdjich no botanical name appears to be as¬ 
signed, and which, so far as is known, is peculiar to tliese 
i.'lands, is suitable for workm.anship of a high cla.ss, .such as Ord¬ 
nance purposes. Its value in the Calcutta market is Rs. 50 per 
lou. 

Pinn.u; IIkai.th. —A supply of lymph was obtained hut as it 
arrived in the rainy season no attempts at vaccination were 
successful. There were 4 permanent and 4 temporary hospitaks 
in the settlement at the clo.so of the year. The total number of 
free patients was l47 of whom 2 died, and the total number in 
convict hospitals was 5,823 of w hom 479 died. The convict 
medical .subordinates were very useful. Sanitary measures were 
.adopted as far as possible at every station. Tlic Burmese suffered 
le.ss than any other race in the Settlement; they seemed to have 
more physical stamina than natives of India. Aberdeen, from 
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its jungle and mangrove swamps, was the most unhealthy sta¬ 
tion. The " bunding” up of the latter had been commenced. In 
November ld64 cholera broke out among a batch of convicts 
from Calcutta and 2d deaths occurred. 

Miscellaneous. —More ho.stility wa.s at first slmwn to us by 
the Andamanese during our present occupancy than in the time 
of Lieutenant Blair, principally towards those who first com¬ 
menced clearing and dwelling on the mainland at " Aberdeen” 
and “ Haddo/’ from which places they long tried to oust those 
tjouvicts, constantly annoying them with flights of arrows. On 
two or three occasions it was nece.s.sary to turn the guns of 
the Guard Vessel upon the surrounding jungle, in the shelt¬ 
er of which they would sometimes asseiuhic in hundreds. 
But from tliis time aiinoyauces from the aborigines became 
less; w'heti they were met with, they were kindly treated, and 
liny by degrees became better disposed to meet such ad 
Vances. At length friendly meetings would take place at 

North Point,” and presents were given and exchanged. On 
the 28th of January 1863, one of the Naval Brigade men by 
an attempted familiarity with an Andamanese woman, pro¬ 
voked the anger of a man of her Irihc, who drew an arrow 
on liim, and shot him through the body, from whicli ho died. 
Por this two Andamanese were made prisoners and secured on 
“Ross Island.” At length a few men and women came over 
to .see the prisoners ; these were detained in hind treatment. 
The Kev. H, Corhyn, the Chaplain, on the 30th of June 18G3 
took charge of these and other visitors in the '' Andaman 
Home.” Sir. Corbyn now frequently visited the aborigines 
on the mainland, and won their confidence. But iu June 
18(>4 two Aadamauese in a fit of anger killed 3 convicts 
and all intercourse with the Aiulamauese was cut off for 3 
month.s as a punishment; none were allowed in the settlement 
and supplies of food were withheld. In Juno 1864 Mr, Hom- 
fray took charge of the Horae and has become popular with 
the natives who bring over their women and children in their 
own canoes, by which act (by their own account) they can 
exhibit no greater mark of trust in us. Mr. Homfray has ac¬ 
quired a considerable knowledge of their language ; he is well 
acquainted now with the north and south tribes of “ South 
Andaman,” with the “ Rutland” and “ Archipelago” Islanders, 
and their Chiefs, with whom he has much influence. 

In 1864 the Andamans were put under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Biitish Burmah. In October orders 
were received from the Seci'etary of State for India, dir««t- 
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ing the selection of 51 convicts from the mutineer class to 
bo transferred to “ Sarawak,” there to take service under Sir 
James Brooko. A number of men came forward for the ser- 
vice, from amongst whom 50 of the most deserving were select¬ 
ed. They were still awaiting transport. 

. 'I'he foundation stone of Christ Church was laid on Ross 
Island but sanction had not been received for the construction 
of the building. 

The fish commonly taken were cat-fish, scate, rock-cod, mul¬ 
let, pomfret, gar fish and sardines, which fetched one anna per 
pound. Mr. Prince opened a quarry into an argillaceous sand¬ 
stone of good and durable quality. This was found to abound, 
and was being worked out for the construction of the new 
barrack for European troops. On the mainland to the south of 
the Settlement, igneous rock of a granitic character was found 
in abundance, amongst which good building stone exists. A 
good conglomerate was also found. The formation of the islands 
und shoi’es of Port Blair leads to the conclusion that coal exists. 

The Superintendent visited the Labyrinth and Archipelago 
Islands ; several interview’s of a friendly character were obtain¬ 
ed with the inhabitants, and no opportunity was lost of conciiia- 
ling them. During the fine sea.son of the year, fast sailing 
junks frequently appeared about the Settlement. Two (Malay 
Prahs) were found to be heavily armed. It is believed that 
these are piratical craft, whose crews search these shores for 
ve.ssels or wrecks to plunder, to kidnap the Andamanese to sell 
as slaves, as well as to assist, convicts to escape. A small arm¬ 
ed vessel would be useful to prevent such occurrences. A 
small library was established for Christian prisoners. A track 
was cleared across South Andaman from “ Port Blair” to 
“Port Mouat” on the west coast in 1863. A report as to the 
desirability of extending the Settletnent to Port Mouat had 
been submitted to Government. 

THE MADRAS MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

1864-<)5. 

Madras Records No. LXXXVI. 

Thk report is drawn up by Dr G. Smith, the Principal of the Col¬ 
lege. In the Senior Department, intended to educate for the post 
of Civil Assistant Surgeon or for a medical degree at the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras, there were 7 students one of whom obtained his 
diploma with great credit. The rest were favourably reported on 
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■with tlie exception of two whose scholarships were withdrawn for 
one year. At the end of the session there were 6 students in this 
Department. In the Second Department, which educates for 
the post of Assistant Apothecary, there were 41 students—11 
in the 1st class, 10 in the 2nd and 20 in the 3id. All the 1st class 
obtained their certificates of qualification for the post of Assist¬ 
ant Apothecaries. 11 first, 10 second, and 19 third class stud 
ents remained on the rolls. In the Junior Department, intend¬ 
ed to qualify for Hospital Assistautships, there were 31 first 
class students, all of w'hom received their cerffficates of quali¬ 
fication, 27 second class and 86 third class. Eight students were 
dismissed the service for incompetence. The general conduct of 
students in all three departments was satisfactory. A stop was 
put to the practice of allowing lads to attend, as voluntary stud¬ 
ents, other classes than those laid down in tlieir curricula. 

The Johnstone medal was not awarded. The library and 
museum were added to, Dr. Montgomery having presented 187 
volumes to the former. A'largo consignment of midwifery ins- 
truments and apparatus had been received. Out of 143 students 
of all classes there were 105 admissions to hospital, or73 o per 
cent. There w’ere 45 admissions' or ]09'5 per coni, out of 41 
European and East Indian students, and 60 admissions or 67’5 
per cent, out of 89 native students—56 per cent, of the c;i.ses 
which occurred among the European and East Indian students 
depended wholly or in part on Asthenia, and among the native 
students 38 per cent, aro.se from the same cause. Every en¬ 
couragement was given to the cricket club which was in a flou¬ 
rishing condition. A committee whs formed to report upon the 
operations and efficiency of the Medical College and decided 
that for the Second and Junior Departments, a preliminary hos¬ 
pital attendance of two years shall be required ; that a three 
years' Collegiate course shall be .sufficient for lads of the Second 
Department, and a two years’ professional cour.se in the Primary 
School for students of the Junior Department. Instruction in 
English, now.given to the Junior Department, shall be given up. 
Specified curricula are to be adopted for the Second and Junior 
Departments. Candidates for admis.sion to the Senior Depart¬ 
ment of the College were required to pass the General Educa¬ 
tion Test laid down for candidates for medical degrees in the 
University of Madras. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

POLICE ADMiNISTKATlON IN THE NORTH¬ 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1864. 

Tllis vcport is submitted to the Government of the North- 
Wesleru Provinces by M. H. Court, Esq., Inspector General of 
Police, North-Western Provinces. 

Ccnistitution, Emfloyment and Cost of ilte Force .—Very con¬ 
siderable changes were made in the disposition, management 
and pay of the Force, which consisted of 49 European Offi¬ 
cers from the Inspector General to Assistants, 160 inspectors, 
599 sub inspectors, 3,523 head-constables, 1,031 mounted cou- 
stable.s and 21,106 foot constables; there were also the Kumaou 
and Turai civil police and the Ajmere military police corps. 
The estimated gross cost of the Police was Ks. 37,90,400, of 
which Rs. 4,72,860 were contributed by Municipal and Canton¬ 
ment Funds. The cost of police employed as jail guards was 
Ks. 1,01,328, lock-up guards Rs. 27,348, treasury guards Rs. 
55,236, tchseel guards Rs. 81,564, and personal guards Ils. 
43,968, and of those employed in the military departments Rs. 
8,020. The total number of men employed in these and muni¬ 
cipal duties was 1,069 officers, 12 mounted and 8,794 foot con¬ 
stables, and the cost was Rs. 7,90,324. The t'eserves, who were 
almost exclusively engaged in escorting prisoners, cash remit¬ 
tances, and Government stores, numbered 618 officers, 605 
mounted and 2,800^ foot constables, and the cost was Rs. 
4,84,416, leaving for pobce duty 2,695 officers, 314 mounted 
and 16,88,876 foot constables at a cost of Rs. 16,88,876. 

Resides the u.sual police duties—the prevention and detection 

VoL X., Part II. V 
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of Clime and the capture and custody of criminals—very heavy 
duties, formerly military, devolved on the police, vi^., the guard¬ 
ing of treasuries and treasure in transit, of prisoners and stores 
and the maintenance of the peace at religious and other’gather¬ 
ings. Owing to their position the police of these Provinces, 
more than those of any other, are harassed by such duties. A 
remittance of five lakhs of Rupees for the Central Provinces is es¬ 
corted by the North-Western Provinces Police a distance of 200 
miles beyond the boundary, and not a Rupee or prisoner passes 
to or from the Punjab, the Central Provinces or Oudh, but is 
escorted by the North-Western Provihees Police ; an’d wher¬ 
ever a survey may be going on, whether in Central India or the 
Kajpootana States, the North-Western Government is called 
upon to furnish from its Police protecting guards to every 
officer of the Survey, so that for the ordinary police duties tho 
Force was insufficient, and there was not a Magistrate in the 
country who did not make this complaint. With regard to 
the employment of native troops as treasure guards the In¬ 
spector General believed that it was impossible as they were 
too ■ extensively occupied with military duties,'and even if it 
were possible the relief would be very tricing. Besides this, in 
1861 the Military Finance Commission recommended, on eco¬ 
nomic grounds, that the Military Force should'be reduced to 
the standard necessary for the defence of the empire’; and that 
it might be efficient for such duty, all Civil duties,'such as the 
guarding and escorting of treasure, remittances, &c. in time of 
peace,’ ^ould be undertaken by a Constabulary. The Inspec¬ 
tor Geiieral says that, while the Force is judged only by its 
success in dealing with crime and criminals, its efficiency in this 
I’espect is lessened by these other duties for which it gains no 
credit however well they are performed ; but he is of opinion 
'that it would be impolitic to revert to tho old plan of using na¬ 
tive troops in their perforihauce. 

Equipment .—Only the men employed as guards carried fire 
arms, aad^they and the reserves alone Avere ti’ained to their use. 
The latter were only armed when on duty rendering it neces¬ 
sary. At other times their arms and all surplus stores were 
kept in the police magazines under the care of the Supeiinteii- 
dent. Of the entire Force about 6,000 men were able to use 
fire arms. The rest were armed with the baton and when on 
night duty with a sword also. The equipment was very batl, tho 
belts, pouches and sepoys’ pffis being those is.sued to the Military 
Police in 1867-58 which were then second hand. They woj;u 
with difficulty kept together but renewal was denied. 
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Discipline and Tmining. —In tlii.s respect the police, with 
the exception of the guards and reserves, had fallen oft*. The 
class of recruits formerly kept on subsistence allowance till 
they had learnt something of their duties, was al>oUshed ; the 
h’orce was reduced to the minimum, and it was necessary to 
, flu up vacancies by men untrained to the work. Men wore in¬ 
duced to submit to drill and the school befote enlistment by 
those who had done so being enrolled in the second instead of- 
the third grade of constables. ■ , ■ 

Criminal Returns. —Vide page 8 of thi.'§ woliime of the 
“ Annals of Indian Administration.” The following are the 
^statistics of the principal crimes :— 


'Number ofiXumberofpersons 


Average of 


CniME. 
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; 21 24 

( 
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1 30,872 

34,789 

8,061 
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The returns for 1863 do not include Kumaon and the Tur- 
rai. The causes of the increase of crime, were, principally, 
•scarcity and high prices, but also the temptations offered by the 
great traffic in cotton and by many remittances of cash and the 
disturbance in police allocation and arrangements, both con¬ 
stabulary and village cbovvkeedars. The .police continued to 
improve in the detection and prosecution of crime. The amount 
of property stolen w’as Ks. l(),22,800.against Ks. 9*,86,067 in 
1863, and of that recovered Rs. 2,40,208 against Rs. 3,17,935- 
The Court, of the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut were of opinion 
that all persons sent for by the Police on suspicion of heinous 
crime, and,eventually released without bcing.sent to the Magis¬ 
trate, should be entered as discharged witTvOut being brought be¬ 
fore a Magistrate. Mr. Court considered that the police ought to' 
make local enquiry and summon for enquiry persons suspected of 
offence before making arrest, otherwise great hardship may be 
c.aused and the power of arrest may be abused. The Police are 
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jn-ohibited from summoning parties fi om the village to the sta¬ 
tion house, that enquiry may be made there ; it must be made at 
the place of occurrence. If the liberty of the person sumtnon- 
ed for enquiry is in any way interfered with, ho is arreste^ji and 
the atrest should be reported. 

Thuggee, Professional Dacoity and liobhery by the admin¬ 
istration of Poison. —All cases coming under these heads were 
committed to the Deputy Inspectors General. 32 cases of da¬ 
coity were pending and 22 cases occurred during the year, 
I,2l9 persons in all were concerned. During the year 261 per¬ 
sons were brought to trial and 123 convicted ; Rs. 5,295 were 
stolen and Bs. 1,647 recovered. There were 47 cases of rob¬ 
bery by the administration of poison ; 40 were detected and 82 * 
persons convicted. The Deputy Inspectors General had also 
been engaged in the observation of criminal tribes, both wand¬ 
ering and resident, which existed in every part of the Provin¬ 
ces. Owirrg to the reduction of these officers this important 
work must, unfortunately, be foregone. 

In the Meerut districts the Delhiwal Jihom'emhs are found 
in considerable numbers. Their profession is stealing from 
tents. Leaving their villages after the rains, they wander 
over all India in small gangs attaching themselves to the camps 
of regiments, officers and native chiefs, returning with their 
plunder in April and May. Nominal registers are formed of 
every man of the tribe, and of the village chosen by them for 
residence. Occupation is provided for such as want occupation, 
by giving good Culturable land for tillage in the Bidowlee 
liaqua, in the Mozuffernuggur district. This land is given' 
tent-free for the first year, and at small rental for following 
years. They are not compelled to settle here, but they have 
the offer of doing so, that they may not have the excuse of 
being driven to crimre in order to support life. AVherever re¬ 
sident, they are warned that, if found absent and at a distance 
from their homes, without ostensible or known means of life, 
they will be prosecuted for being members of a professional 
tribe of thieves. Scarcely less troublesome are the ^noriahs a 
tribe inhabiting several parts of the Lullutpore district and the 
Duttia territory. “From time immemorial they have followed 
the sole profession of thieving, but in the course' of years, pro¬ 
bably from the fact of their always parrying in and in, and ex¬ 
clusively in their own tribe, their numbers diminished, and 
they recruited themselves by the purchaise of children of other 
castes : “ Thakoors,” “ Aheers,” “ Kunjars,” “ Telees,” “ Ka- 
ehees,” and “ Chuinars,” indiscriminately. These children were 
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in tlieir youth taught the particular branch of the profession of 
their adopted fatliers, in "which their assistance was necessary, 
and were made use of by the “ Sunoriahs” to effect their project¬ 
ed thefts. When they outgrew the ago in which they could be 
useful as apprentices, they, in their turn, became master- 
thieves. They clioose some large city not less than 100 miles 
distant from their homes as their field of operations, and set out 
for it in gangs of about 60. When they get near it tliey se¬ 
parate into smaller gangs, dress up the children as beggars, and 
others as rich and respectable men. The latter go to some 
well-known “ Sahoocar” and begin bargaining and looking at 
bis valuable things ; in the meantime the beggar comes up and 
manages to abstract some of the things. If he is found out the 
" rich man” often persuades the shopkeeper to let him off with 
a flogging on account of his “ extreme youth and apparent 
poverty.*’ 

With a view to watching the BhndduJcs in Goruckporc, a 
special police W'as located in that district in connection with 
a similar Police in Gondah. It was discovered that the Bhud- 
duks were not implicated in any of the dacoity cases, though 
they are still a disreputable and most debauched race. Mr. 
Court considered that the Bhudduk settlement at Saliklam in 
Goruckpore should not be allowed to dwindle away> as many of 
the Bhudduks, who were ejected from the Police, resorted to it, 
instead of returning to forest-life and crime. Of Other resident 
professional dacoits and tbieve.s, the Meenas were now the most 
formidable, but they "were not residents of these provinces, but 
of the Goorgaon di.strict in the Punjab Provinces, and in the 
foreign territory of Uhvur, and could not therefore cotUe under 
the ol)servation of the North-Western Provinces’ Police. They 
are a formidable gang of dacoits, addicted to armed attacks on 
hovises and on traffic carts ; and they travel any distance in 
pursuit of dacoity. Aheriahs, residents in All 3 ’gurh, Mynpooric 
and Etah districts, combine for highway robbery chiefly. The 
Behcliaha were found in Etawah and part of Cawnpore ; Bhoiv- 
reeahs in Cawnpore ; Passes on the Ganges banks from 
Futtehpore to Allahabad, and thence on the border villages of 
Jounpore; and these were all resident criminals, who ftiore or 
less united for violent attacks upon property. Iti their own dis¬ 
tricts they were almost universally the village cbotvlceedars, but 
Hot the less habitually addicted to plundering elsewhei'e. 'Phe 
loandering tribes of profe.s8ional criminals are large in number. 
The Sanseeahs, Kiinjarahs, and Haihoorahs,are the most notori¬ 
ous. The men scatter about in .searcb of plunder. The j ounger 
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women alta’cl) thfemselves to village proprietors and others, who 
give shelter, and assistance to the tribe ; and though a search of 
tlic camp >yill seldom fail to recover stolen property, the only 
offenders ,to ,be found are decrepid old women or children, with 
whom it is itapossible to deal, and the seizure of whom necessi¬ 
tates the care and keep of numerous donkeys, goats and dogs, 
■which they invariably possess in considerable numbers. The 
Sanseeahs are addicted to the manufacture of counterfeit coin, 
in addition to thieving. The only way of dealing wdth criminal 
tribes seemed to be by detaching a police constable or officer to 
accompany and keep watch over their camps. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB. 
1864-65. 


Judicial. —Civil Jubfif-e .—In 1864 there were on the files? 
of all the civil courts 106,450 cases or 5,941 more than in the 
previous year. Of these 61,094 vtere disposed of in favour of 
the plaintiff, 13,334 of the defendant, 1,396 were nonsuited, 
8,019 ■were dismissed on ilefault, 18,924 were adjusted by razi- 
namah, 463 were transferred, and 3,220 were pending at the 
close of the year. The average duration of the suits was 16 
days as in 1863 and the value of the whole was Rs. 62,15,309,. 
and of each Rs, 59, or Rs. 10,05,-595 and Rs. 19 respectively los6 
than in 1863. The percentage of costs to value was Rs. 8 ; in 
1863 it was Rs. 9. The increase of suits was chiefly in the 
agricultural districts, in suits for debt and real property ami 
connected with marriage and betrothal. The cause of increase 
is attributed vaj’iously by the local officers to “ .agricultural 
prosperity,” to “ the expanding transactions of the community 
at large,” to " the pernicious frerjnency of changes of officers;” 
and, by the Judicial Commissioner, to the “popularity of our 
courts.” The Lieutenant Governor attributes it partly to the 
increased investment of capital in the purchase of agricultural 
produce, partly to the growing value of proprietary rights,— 
both results of general prosperity,—and partly to increased fa¬ 
cilities for the disposal of civil suits. Tlie following valuable 
tables shew tbe number of civil suits in the Punjab since 1869, 
classified according to their nature. 
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Parole debts have progressively increased, from a little more 
than one-sixth, to upwards of a fourth of the litigation. On 
the other hand the number of suits on account has decreased ; 
probably owing to the restrictions placed upon the admission 
of account books as evidence unless consisting of a day-book as 
■well as a ledger. Progressive increase will also be noticed in 
cases of indirect trespass, in claims connected with real proper¬ 
ty, in suits on registered bonds, but chiefly in suits regarding 
jparriage and betrothal, which have almost doubled during the 
last five years owing to the facilities, real or supposed, for 
evading the performance of this species of contracts. Upwards of 
pne-third of the litigation of the province occurs between capi¬ 
talists and the agricultural coimnunity. Of the original suits 
disposed of 2,707 were disposed of by 32 District Officers, 
29,777 by their 177 Assistants and Extra Assistants, 22,712 by 
8 Small Cause Court Judges, 5,d03 by 9 Cantonment Magis¬ 
trates, 39,395 by 16t> Tahsildars and Naib Tahsildars, 2,036 by 
29 Jagirdars, or members of the native gentry invested with civil 
powers withip the limits of their estates. The number of de¬ 
crees granted during the year amounted to 61,094 ; the total 
number of applications for execution of decrees to 40,065— 
showing that the proportion of awards which decree-holders are 
constrained to refer to the courts for execution is very consider¬ 
able. The ratio of cases appealed from District Courts to the 
Commissiotrer was greater in Delhi than elsewhere, being up¬ 
wards of 10 per cent.; while the love of appeal on the part of 
its inhabitants appears still more striking from the fact that the 
number of appeals to the Judicial Commissioner from the de¬ 
cisions of the Civil Judge was greater than from Lahore, where 
the former officer’s court is situated. The Small Cause Courts 
had been established in the Punjab for nearly four years. Up 
to the close of 1864 they \vcre eight in number. During that 
year 22,712 suits or upwards of one-fifth of the litigation of 
the province, were disposed of by the judges ; while in the dis¬ 
tricts in which they are established, they disposed of more than 
one-half the litigation. 'I’he popularity of these Courts is great, 
notwithstanding a considerable reduction in their territorial 
jurisdiction during the year, the number of suits instituted in¬ 
creased from 21,949 to 22,976. The number of document.s 
registered has steadily increased from 5,619 in 1858 to 39,343 
in 1864. 

Criminal JimtUe .—There were 42,359 cases before the cri¬ 
minal couits in 1864 of which 12,432 were rion-bailablc, against 
only 34,038 of which 10,438 were uou-bailable the previous year. 
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Nevertheless only 275 cases were pending ajt the close of the 
year. The average duration of cases was in the case of prelimin¬ 
ary enquiries ten days, and in trials five days ; shewing an in¬ 
crease, as compared with the returns of last year, of four days 
in the case of enquiries and a decrease of one day in the case of 
trials. In the Sessions Courts, the average 4uration of trials, 
was 45 days, or nine days less than the average duration of last 
year. Out of 111,134 witnesses 93 per cent, were not detained 
beyond a single day. One Judicial Commissioner disposed of 
5S cases, 11 Sessions Judges disposed of 297, 32 Magistrates 
of Districts wjth enhanced powers under Act XV. of 1862 
disposed of 1,X0Q, 32 Magistrates of Districts in the exercise 
of their ordinary jurisdiction disposed of 4,692, 72 Assistant 
Commissioners and European Extra Assistant Commission¬ 
ers exercising alt or any of the powers of a Magistrate disposed 
of 10,231, 9 Cantonment Afagistrates disposed of 1,242, 36 Na¬ 
tive Extra Assistant Commissioners disposed of 7,972, 22 Canal 
Officers exercising powers under Act yil. of 1845 disposed of 
68, 134 Tehsildars or Naib Tehsildars disposed of 12,261, 28 
Customs officers invested with Magisterial powers over their 
subordinates di-sposed of 21, 38 Jagirdarg invested with Magis¬ 
terial powers within the limits of their estates disposed of 3,342. 
and 3 Boards of Honorary Magistrates in towns disposed of 
2,577. The Report declares that, on the whole, the intelligence 
evinced by Jagirdars was remarkable. It has never been 
necessary to remove a native Honorary Magistrate for corrupt 
or improper conduct. Their punishments are generally lenient, 
as compared with those inflicted by European officers. They 
are not unfrequently the objects of jealousy amongst some of their 
fellow citizens, and require the firm support of the European 
Magistracy ; but, as a rule, their administi-ation is popular, and 
the position is beginning to be much sought for. In the Ses¬ 
sions Courts, in only 29 out of 292 cases did the Judges 
differ from the majority of assessors. Juries were not re¬ 
sorted to. Of the 49,850 prisoners convicted in the District 
Courts 33,484, or 67 per cent, were fined only; 2,960, 
or 6 per cent, were sentenced to imprisonment only ; 1,301, 
or 2 per cent, to whipping only; 7,748, or 16 per cent, to 
combined punishment; 4,205, or 10 per cent, to furnish securi¬ 
ty, &c., and 97 persons were sentenced to transportation. The 
average amount of fine (lbs. 13) appears high, and the percen¬ 
tage realized {63 per cent.) but small. It is often difficult for 
European officers to apportion fines to the means of the offend¬ 
er, and in this respect the Honorary Native Judges, it is said, 
shew, as a rule, greater discrimination than European Magis- 
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trates. In 67 per cent, of the cases appealed to Magistrates of 
districts, and in 72 per cent, of cases appealed to the Sessions 
Courts, the order of the lower court was not interfered with. 
In the Judicial Commissioner’s Court there were 392 appeals ; 
of these 332 were rejected, as not being legally adniissible. In 
340 out of 167 cases thus revised, the order of the lower court 
■was revei'sed or modified. Of the important state trial in which 
Sir II. Edwardes tried, and the Judicial Commissioner senten¬ 
ced to transportation for life, Mahomed SlmfFee and ten other 
Wahabces for treason, the Report remarks—“ The treason was 
hatched forty years ago at Patna, by Syad Ahmad, the founder 
of the Wahabee sect in India, whose intolerant doctrines are se¬ 
dulously inculcated over the breadth of Upper India from the 
Brahmaputra to the Indus.” The number of wild beasts killed 
varied from 474 its highest point in 1859, and 89 its lowest 
in 1863 to 100 in 1864. During the year 4,762 wild beasts were 
killed, a number exceeding the last year’s return by 1,500. The 
deaths from snake bites are far greater annually than those 
from wild animals. During the past three years 1,133 persons 
arc reported to have died from this cause; and it is believed 
that the numbers aro under-stated. The Arms Act worked 
.well. 

jTolice —The details will be found at page 441 of Volume IX. 
of the “ Annals.” No less than 156 towns pay Rs. 3,00,607 a 
year for the cost of their municipal police consisting of 3,472 
constables, 304 Sergeants and 20 Inspectors or deputies. The 
cost of the whole police force to the imperial revenues was 
Rs. 26,00,000 a year for 11,303 foot and 1460 mounted con¬ 
stables, 1910 Sergeants, 472 Deiiuty Inspectors, 46 Inspect¬ 
ors, 32 Assistants, 29 District Superintendents, 4 Deputy In¬ 
spectors General, 1 Inspector General and a personal Assis¬ 
tant. 

Jails. —The full details will be found at page 20 of this vo¬ 
lume. There were in jail on the 1st January 1864,9,421 pri¬ 
soners ; the admissions duiing the year were 20,789 ; the daily 
average number of prisoners 9,602. The total number of pri¬ 
soners incarcerated was thus 30,213, being 1,442 prisoners in ex¬ 
cess of the number shown in the report of the preceding year, 
but considerably less than the average of five years ending with 
1862. Of this number 7,550 were released on acquittal or ap¬ 
peal ; 9,974 on expiry of sentence ; 356 on account of sickness ; 
296 were transported; 20 executed ; and 824, or 8'67 Jicr cent, 
died. The rate of mortality the previous year was 6 71 per 
cent.; the increase was due to 8 jails in which an epidemic 
fever raged, known as the relapsing or famine fever. None of tiic 
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jaila attacked w6re overcrowded. The fever must have been 
introduced into the jails through the admission of prisoners 
already infected, and measures w’ere taken to prevent this for 
the future. Tlie expenditure was Ks. 4,61,810 or Rs. 90,813 
above the previous year, raising tl»e coat of each prisoner from 
Ks. 37-11-6 to Ks. 48 9-11. The average earnings per prisoner 
were Rs. 8.8-9. There were 48 Thug and Dacoit approvers, 
with 41 wives and 52 children in the Thuggee School of 
Industry. Each a^iprover cost Ks. 109 8-8 in gross, or Ks. 
64:8-8 deducting their earnings. 

Revenue. —A diminished rainfall in 1864-65 led to harvesis 
below the average. Although there was a great fall in the 
price of cotton and grain, which caused serious loss to trad¬ 
ers, this took place after most of the landholders had disposed 
of their produce at a large profit. The total revenue Collected 
was :— 

1863 64. 1864-65. 


Land-tax, ..: 
Miscellaneous, 

Spirits,. 

Opium and Drugs, 
Customs and Salt, 

Canals,. 

Income-tax, ... 
Stamps, 


Rs. 184,92,651 

i, 12,46.678 

„ 4,36,235 

„ 2,60,<139 

74,82,704 
„ 8,17,745 

„ 5,16,530 

„ 10,33,494 


„ 3,02,86,976 


185,12,438 

8,07,663 

4,70.543 

3,14,464 

76,88,551 

10,01.971 

4,77,039 

11,20,493 


3,03,93,162 


The Central Distillery system was established throughout the 
province. The local authorities were almost all in favour of the 
new system. While financially it proved advantageous to the 
State it was morally beneficial to the people by diminishing the 
consumption of 8i)irlts. 'J'he growing wealth and prosperity of 
the peo|)le of the Punjab is seen from the revenue yielded by 
excise, customs and stamps:— 


Year. 

Excise. 

Customs 
and Salt 

^ Stamps. 

Total. 

1861 C-’, 

1862 63, 

1863 64, 

1864 6.‘), 

5,86,853 

5,47,961 

6,97,174 

7,85,007 

68,60.980 

68,56,870 

74,82,704 

76,88,551 

9,73,028 1 
9,48,503 ' 
10,33,494 
11,20,493 

81,20,861 

83,53,334 

92,13,372 

95,94,051 
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Land Revenue Suits .—The subjoined details shew the judic¬ 
ial work disposed of and pending ;— 


Regular Revenue Sdits, ... 
Summary Suits, 

Appeals from Subordinates 
to Deputy Commissioners, 
Do. to Commissioners, ... 
Do. from Commissioners 
to Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, 


Disposed of. 

Pending. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

26,005 

30,977 

1,885 

1,533 

12,462 

11,439 

882 

447 

8,055 

2,902 

67 

253 

. 4,358 

5,188 

846 

889 

1,101 

923 

194 

485 


The average duration of each suit was 23 days; 46 per cent, 
were decided in favour of plaintiff; 24 in favour of defendants ; 
the remainder by compromise; these proportions correspond 
ptecisely With the percentages of the previous year. Their 
total value amounted to Rs. 8,06,104 ; the average of costs to’ 
value nine per cent., being two per cent, less than the costs of 

1863- 64. 

Education. —There Were 2,625 schools and colleges against 
2,420 the previous year, with $2,011 pupils on the rolls against 
81,012 and 76,213 in attendance against 65,386. The aggre¬ 
gate expenditure was Bs. 7,88,981 against Rs. 6,52,673 of 
which Rs. 4,14,759 against Bs. 2,78,594 was from imperial 
sources and Bs. 2,75,512 against Rs. 3,01,087 was chargeable 
to the one per cent, educational cess fund. The total annual 
cost of educating each pupil in Government Colleges was in 

1864- 65 Rs. 1,444-15 8 of which Government paid Bs.1,425 6-9, 
in Zillah schools Rs. 22-2-2 of which Government paid Rs. 
17-11-9, in Normal schools Rs. 6-9 6 of which Government 
paid Rs. 3-14-9', in Village schools Bs. 3-14-2 of which Govern¬ 
ment paid 1 anna and 9 pie, in Female schools Rs. 4-7-3 of 
which Government paid It) pie, in Jail schools 10 annas 1 pie 
of which Government paid 1-3, in Aided schools Rs. 266-2-6 
of which Government ])aid Rs. 14-12-10. The general esta¬ 
blishments cost Ra. 19,636, and the buildings Bs. 41,838. There 
were 2 Government Colleges with 21 students in daily attend¬ 
ance, 23 Zillah schools with 6,821 pupils daily, 7U Normal 
schools with 6,476 ; 1,746 Village schools with 44,274 272 Fe- 
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Inale schools with 4,260 ; 22 Jail schools with 3,882; 2 Aided 
Schools with 12 students daily ; 17 superior Aided schools with 
3,207 pupils daily ; 52 middle class Aided schools with 936 ; 1 
inferior ditto with 8 ; 411 Female Aided schools with 8,002 ;and 
1 Aided Normal school with 23. The progress in study as 
well as numbers is testified to by the Inspectors and by the fact 
that 31 lads passed the Entrance Examination of the Cal¬ 
cutta University against 25 the previous year. School fees 
from non-agriculturists rose from 12,639 in 1863 64 to 16,233 
during the year under report; the amount contributed from 
private or local sources for educational objects in aided in¬ 
stitutions, rose from Rs. 47,439 in 1863-64 to ils. 69,465 in 
1864-65. The number of students of English rose from 3,164 
at the close of 1860 61 to 11,269 at the end of 1864 65. The 
increase was as marked in private aided schools of the higher 
grade as in Government schools; th6 movement extended 
even to female schools, in which there were as many as 264 
girls studying the English language. In the Lahore Medical 
School 15 students passed the prescribed examination for Na¬ 
tive Doctors, making 43 in all with those of the previous year. 
The study of medicine is becoming popular amongst the natived 
of the Punjab; at the last examination for admissions there 
were no less than 107 candidates for the vacancies in the Hin¬ 
dustani class, and 24 candidates for seven vacancies in the 
English class. One student was admitted to the vernacular 
class, possessing a knowledge of Pushtu. The cost to the Stale 
was lis. 66,057. 

PuBl.ic Works. —The expenditure from imperial revenue 
was Ils. 64,27,657, of which Us. 11,27,449 was on establish¬ 
ments, Us. 20,30,030 on repairs and Rs. 30,59,120 on new 
works. Of the last Rs. 8,62.760 was devoted to military 
buildings, Rs. 4,61,20'U to civil buildings, Rs. 4,49,080 to agri¬ 
cultural and irrigation works, and Rs. 12,68,930 to communi¬ 
cations. The sum of Rs. 19,66,061 (approximate) was spent 
from local funds. The principal new works were these. At 
Delhi the walls of the palace were partially repaired ; the stone 
Cupolas and exterior face-work injured during the siege of 1867 
were restored; the rubble-work in the escarp of the ditch and 
interior walls of the batteries was pointed up. The brick-work 
ou the interior face of the walls was largely renewed, and about 
one-fourth of the surface replastered. The rubbish accumulat¬ 
ed in the banquettes and refuge chambers was cleared away. 
The fortifications around the arsenal at Ferozepur were complet¬ 
ed, The lower storeys of the two new barracks at Delhi, and 
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the upper storeys of the two others commenced in 1861, to-* 
{fether with the Native Infantry barrack, were completed. 
At Lahore the marble pavilion in the fort, erected by the Em¬ 
peror Shah Jehan, the walls of which had bulged consider¬ 
ably, was repaired ; at Delhi the restoration of Humayun's 
tomb, one of the earliest specimens of Mogul architecture, has 
been completed, and repairs effected to the tomb of A<ium 
Khan near the Kutuh, and to other tombs of historical or 
architectural interest. Beyond Simla, twenty-six miles of 
additional new road were constructed, giving a completed 
roadway up to one mile beyond Pangi and 161 miles from 
Simla. The worst part of the country between Hindustan 
and Cliinese Tarlary along tliis route was opened out ; 
the Executive Engineer reports that the difficulties of such 
cliffs as those at Wangtu, Kushti, Maizong, and liagi, could 
scarcely be sur{)asscd in any region. The road beyond Pangi, 
though excessively bad and steep, is still practicable for ponies 
and yaks for about live or six months of the year; these im¬ 
provements have already caused a slight increase in the traffic 
along this line. The Wangtu bridge was opened to traffic 
in May 1664. It is the only bridge in Kunaiuar that crosses 
the Sutlej, and the convenience it affords is highly valued 
by the traders using the road. 'I'he navigation of the Indus 
from Attack to Khushyalgarh was imjtroved by the blasting 
of rocks. The imperial ferries, 13 in number, and 379 min¬ 
or ferries, were maintained as usual, including the several boat 
bridges. The drainage of Umritsur city', estimated to cost Rs. 
11^ lakhs, was begun and the external drainage was completed. 
The Khazanah gate of the city was recousiructed. Galleries 
were driven into the salt mines to a length of 1,497 running 
feet. Tunnels and roads were constructed in the coal mines, 
and 38,000 mauiids of coal excavated. One new city gate was 
constructed at Multan from municipal funds, and a second was 
in progre.s3. At Rohtak the.Delhi gate was rebuilt and a town 
hall erected over it. 

Maihuays.—On 24th April 1865 the whole line of 263 miles 
between Lahore and Mooltan was opened. Between Lahore 
and Umritsur during the whole year the number of passen¬ 
gers carried were—1st class 4,430 ; 2iid class 9,331; 3rd class 
379,224, or a total of 392,985 ; sliowiiig au increase of 132 
first, and 338 second class, but a decrease in the third class of 
8,710 as compared with last year. The goods traffic on this 
section, amounted to 519,044 maunds, equal to 18,537 ton4, 
showing an increase of 396,210 maunds, or 14,150 tons, over 
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the returns of tlie past year, and of 406,096 maunds, or 14,500 
tons, over tliose of the previous year. This was due to the pre¬ 
valence of sickness in both cities in the festival months. The 
j)as8enger rates on the line from Lahore to Mooltan 206 miles 
were fixed at 15 pie a mile Ist'class, 9 pie 2iid class and 3 pie 
3rd class. From Lahore to Uinritsur the fares are slightly less 
or 12,and 2-| pie a mile respectively. The goods rates are 
§ and 1 pie per mannd per mile for the four classes. A 
Kailway Institute, with reading, library and coffee rooms, and 
swimming bath attached, was opened in June for the use of all 
members of the Railway Staff and European mechanics of all 
depai'tmentp, at a monthly subscription of one rupee each. At 
the Montgomery (formerly called Sahiwal) station at the 104th 
mile, all through trains stop and a change of engine takes place. 
The number of subordinate Europeans and Eurasians was 44 
during the year ; but one death occurred amongst them ; their 
conduct is well spoken of; during the year only three fines for 
inebriety were imposed. The IMechanlcs’ Institute induced 
steady habits. Messrs. Brassy and Co.’s contract fpr the Delhi 
Railway was acccjtted, and preparations were begun. 

Forests .—The general results of forest operations for the year 
were :— 



Cbcnab. 

Ituvi. 

Hjos. 

1 

Satlaj, 

Nain-! ~ , , 
sukh.| 

Trees feUrd, 

6,S7l 

1,G81 

225 

310 

810' 8,900 

Logs prepared. 

• 



1,748 

... i 1,748 

Do. launched, ... 

275612 

11,278 

1,780 


2,600, 43,170 

Timber brought into depot, 






cubie feet, 

6,.6r.,970 

1,00,617 



70,000 8,27,487 

Timber sold, . , 

7,G7,tt8 

15,191 

■ 

, 

70,000 8,52,639 

Averuge rate per rupee, . . 

41G 

2-16 



.2-9 

Amount of sides, rujiees, ., 

1,84,398 

10,188 



2t,0G3; 2,18,649 

Value of timber reiuuiuing 





1 

in depot. 

7],G59 

G3,tt5 



.; 1,38,104 

Value of receipts in dcp6t, 

l,Gl,2t2 


.. 

... 

24,063. 2,11,434 

’rolul cxpeiiditure,... . . 

1,30,22G| 

4G,085, 

7,337 11,012 

15,275 2,27,985 


Leases were obtained from the Rajas of Chamba and Bussahir 
of the forests in their territories. 

Fost Office .—The letters delivered in the Punjab have risen 
from 71'7,652 in 1862 63 to 818,936 in 180,4-65. 

Marine .—Two of the three Government steamers navigated 
the Upper Indus. From December to April none of the vessels 
can pass the shallow water between Bakra and Kalabagh until 
lightened of their cargoes, which have to be shipped to Makhad 
in country boats. Their earnings rose from Rs. 9,220 in 1862-63 
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to K§. 46,015 in ISGl-GB anti the average amount earned by 
each vessel from lis. 1,539 to Rs. 5,13 6. The receipts of the 
departfpent were Tls. 61,334 and the disbursements Us. 1,99,961. 
The number of native boats which traded on the Indus increas¬ 
ed from 3.185 with 41,188 tons in 1862-63 to 3,769 with 
61,^78 tons in 1864-65. The Punjab exported to Bombay 
614,974 maunds of wWat and 27,251 of barley. The export of 
cotton fell from 1,56,383 maunds to 16,347, of wool from 
64,608 maunds to 43,992, of saltpetre from 16,540 maunds to 
7,374, of spices from 27,382 maunds to 9,550 and .of Indigo 
from 4,871 maunds to 260. The export of horses and hides 
wholly ceased. The weight and value of goods brought up the 
river were about one seventl} of the weight and value of the 
e:^port9, and generally decreased as compared with last year. 
Qf goods exported from the Punjab to Hindostan 1,096,671 
maunds valued at Rs. 75,65,189 i>as8ed over the bridge of boats 
at Delhi, compared with 1,591,080 maunds valued at Rs. 
1,16,34,353 the previous year. The goods imported amounted to 
1,393,243 maunds valued at Rs. 1,29,96,026 against 1,341,606 
maunds at Rs. 61,76,841. 

Finance. —The follovving statement does not include military 
expenditure for any purpose except for buildings ;— 


Year. 

I 

i 

Receipts. 

Civil disbursements 
• including expen¬ 
diture on Military 
i buildings. 

i 

Surplus of receipts 
over Civil disburse¬ 
ments and expen¬ 
diture on Military 
buildings. 

1863-64 . 

1 

3,19,11,514: 

1,63,74,383 

1,55,37,131 

1864-65 . 

3,16,33,478| 

1,79,01,198 

1,37,32,280 

Difference, . 

• 

—2,78,0;56j 

-415,26,815 

—18,04,851 


The public paid currency notes for sums due to Clovernment 
Rs. 22,20,640 and for cash Rs. 2,39,040 and received for 
sums due from Governmont Rs. 19,21,510 and in lieu of cash 
Re. 6,63,220. 

Ecclesiastical. —For the first time resident ministers were 
appointed to the stations of Hjssar and Dalhousie. New 
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diurulies were completed at Kangra, Madliopur, Multan and 
Nowdiera; others were in progress at Attock, Shahpur, Rajan- 
pur, Montgomery ; and a Roman Catholic chapel at Delhi. 

Political. —With the excei)lion of a few border raids, and a 
slight disturbance in a remote corner of the frontier tract of 
Yusafzai, the province enjoyed uninterrupted peace through¬ 
out the year. The 34 native states in political dependence on 
the Punjab Government, with two or three exceptions, shared in 
the general tranquillity. A darbar, the greatest the Punjab 
has seen since the times of the Moghuls, was held at Lahore in 
October 1.864, on a broad plain fronting the fort (once the 
palace of the Emperors) whereat 13 feudatory chiefs with their 
retainers, including his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, the 
chiefs of the Sikh States of Patiala, Jhind, Kappurthalla, Far- 
idkot and Kalsia; the Rajput chiefs of Mandi, Chamba, and 
Sukhet; the Nawabs of Malair Kolia, Pataudi, Dojana and 
Loharu, together with 584 of the principal gentry of the pro¬ 
vince, from the banks of the Jamua to the Sulaimani range, 
assembled to do homage to the Viceroy. 

Cahill .—Of the four brothers who were the rivals of the 
Ameer, Azim Khan took refuge in British territory, where he 
met with a jirivate but honourable reception. Afzul Khan was 
placed in confinement, his troops dispersed and the Amir’s au¬ 
thority was established in Turkistan without further bloodshed. 
But the two remaining brothers were still hostile, and continued, 
until the close of the year, to defy him from Kandahar, whither 
at the end of April, the Amir was on the eve of marching in 
person to reduce them to submission. The rebel Feroze Shah 
appeared at Herat in June 1864, but, being refused an interview 
with the Governor, he was well received by the Ameer of 
Bokhara. The Ameer of Cabul received an envoy from the 
Shah of Persia. 

Swat _Vague rejmrts were received of the preachings of a 

jihdd or religious war against infidels by the Akhund, and of 
men and money being still supplied, but not to such an extent 
as formerly, to the Maika fanatic.s, by AValiabee sectaries in Bri¬ 
tish territory ; but no raids were committed, and the Hindus¬ 
tani colony was in an impoverished condition. 

Central Asia .—On the north, the advance of the Russian 
frontier still further into the territory of Khokand, created 
a sensation among the natives of our Trans-Himalayan border. 
On the north-east revolts against Chinese rule occurred in the 
provinces of Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan ; the Chinese Am- 
bans, or Military (Governors, were deposed, and their troops dis- 
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persed or driven into their fortifications; and three new or res¬ 
tored Mahommedan chiefships, for the time, sprang into exis¬ 
tence. 

Kashmir .—The Maharaja partially extended to the territory 
of Kashmir proper the administrative arrangement already in¬ 
troduced in Jamu, whereby the fiscal sub-divisions of the coun¬ 
try are grouped into districts j/resided over by an officer poss¬ 
essing defined judicial and executive i)owers, subject-to the con¬ 
trol of the Divvan at Sirinaggar. The reduction of customs 
effected last year, led to a considerable increase in the trade 
with the adjacent districts in British territory. The trade with 
Syalkot is reported to have increased in value from Es. 1,35,000 
to Es. 1,71,000 per annum ; that with Jallandar and Hoshiar- 
pore to have more than doubled, chiefly in regard to the items 
of sacchariae produce and native cloth ; in Gujerat there is said 
to have been a general increase in the trade with Kashmir of 
Rs. 50 per cent.; the export of salt from Jhilam is stated to ex¬ 
hibit a similar increase, and the value of shawl, wool and saf¬ 
fron imported into the Kangra district, an increase of Es. 
9,000. 

Frontier Raids —One was committed in Dera Qhazi Khan dis¬ 
trict, on the 27th June, by the JaflSrani section of the Mussuri 
Bugti tribe, under their chief Ghulam Hossein, who with 40 
mounted followers surprized a party of the Kosa tribe, asleep 
near the village of Kashmur in the Sind province, and after kill¬ 
ing five men and a woman, escaped back into the hills. This 
was follQwed on 22nd August by a more sanguinary raid, com* 
initted by the same tribe, aided by a section of the Marris; 
who, issuing at midnight from the Sangi Pass, fell upon twelve 
Mazari cultivators (British subjects), and killed all but one. The 
marauders were promptly pursued by a cavalry detachment, 
and Imam Baksh Khan, the Mazari chief; but again succeeded 
ill effecting their escape. A third raid was committed in the 
Peshawur district, by a body of Momands numbering about 
thirty ; who, on the 2nd March, attacked the village of Baniadi 
and kidnapped two Hindus, whom they carried into the IiilKs. 
In Sind, the frontier is [/rotected entirely by soldiers posted 
in strong detachments along the confines of a strip of desert in¬ 
tervening between the hills and the inhabited portion of the 
Sind territory ; the people are discouraged from resisting raid¬ 
ers, and the Beluch inhabitants of the border are disarmed. In 
the Punjab, the military force is too weak to undertake alone 
the defence of its long line of frontier, while in some points culti¬ 
vation extends to the very mouths of the hill-passes. The co- 
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oiieration of the chiefu of tribes within our territory is, there¬ 
fore, made use of to supplement the military force, and the 
people are encouraged actively to assist in the protection of the 
border. Thus, while in Sind the system successfully pursued 
is that of uncompromising repression of outrage by a strong and 
effioient military force ; in the Punjab much must needs depend 
on the political management of the tribes. To effect a good 
understanding between both Provinces a meeting was arranged 
between theP^olitical Superintendent of the Sind frontier. Colon¬ 
el Green, and Major Pollock, Commissioner of the Derajat 
Division, who in November 1864, proceeded to Jacobabad, ac¬ 
companied by Brigadier General Wilde, Commanding the Pan¬ 
jab Frontier Force. A conference took place, which was con¬ 
ducted in the most friendly spirit on both sides, and will doubt¬ 
less lead to beneficial results. 

TAe Bozdars have behaved so well in the seven years since 
the expedition of 1857 that the rent-free lands in Dera Ghazi 
Khan were restored to them. 

The Othmankheylu in the Lundkhor valley had in Septem¬ 
ber and October 1864 a series of j)etty conflicts between the 
contending factions of a group of five villages, clustered in a 
corner of the Peshawur district, twenty miles from Mardan and 
adjoining the inde[)endent territory of Swat and Bonair: 22 men 
were killed and mahy wounded. The late Major James had 
imposed on them a fine of lis. 2,600, the levying of which led 
to this disturbance by stirring up old animosities. The Com¬ 
missioner inflicted a fine of a year’s revenue on three of the 
oflendiiig villages, retaining some of the jirincipal men of the 
two worst as hostages for the good conduct of the inhabitants. 

Jheend —In April and May 1864 a rising took place among 
the Jat peasantry of Dadri. The insurgents were promptly 
attacked by the young Raja in person in the villages where 
they had intrenched themselves, and by' the 19th May the re¬ 
volt was entirely put down. 

Eahha suffered Irom dissensions in the Court of the young 
Rajah. The Rajah’s accession was connected with suspicious 
circumstances, said to have attended the death of the late chief 
and the alleged com[dicity of some of its members in the per- 
jietration of a mysterious murder, committed in British ferritory. 
The results of an enquiry wore reported to the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Loharu .—The imbecility of the Nawab and the exactions of 
an unscrupulous relative occasioned general discuntent. The 
obnoxious minister was removed. 

2 A « 
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BhaiviUpore .—In 1863-64 the cruelty of the Jfawab in caus- 
inw the execution of his three uncles in the fort of DerraV^ar 
called down the serious displeasure of His Excellency the Vice¬ 
roy, in 1864- 66 his harsh treatment of others anionw his relatives 
has necessitated the interference of the British Government; 
while his conduct towards his subjects was reckless and oppres¬ 
sive, and calculated to endanger the peace of his territory. 

Patiala and Mandi. —'I'he chiefs, as minors, were under tui¬ 
tion, the former of Ram Chandra, the eminent mathematician, 
and the latter of Mr. H. Clarke. They gave promise of becom¬ 
ing good and wise administrators. 

Mamdot .—This 6ef was maintained. The title of Nawab 
and revenues of the estate passed to Jalaluddin, the brother of 
the deceased Nawab, who had taken no part in the oppression 
exercised by the late Js'awab and his sons ; due provision was 
made for the remaining members of the family. 

Kapinivthulla —The llnja was made a Knight of the Star of 
India by Her Majesty. 

Mii.itauy. —The strength and cost C)r the troops were— 


Men. Goat. 



15 Field Batteries, 8'.) guns, 

6 Garrison do. do., 

3 Regiments British Cavalry, 
13^ Regiments British Infantry, 
Convalescent Depot, 


i j Rs. 

...I 2,003 24,00,000 
... 559 4,31,000 

... 1,043 27,00,000 
... 10,7441,16,00,000 
...I «)<j2 * ' 


Total British Tivjops, 


15,941 1,71,31,000 



iz; 


Regiments Native Cavalry, ... 
Do. do. Infantry,... 

Sappers . 


Total Native Troops, 
Total of British and Native, ... 


3,752i 17,00,000 
8,850' 20,00,000 
196 30,000 


12,798 37,30,000 
28,739 ;2,08,61,000 


The Punjab Frontier Force mustered on 1st May 1865 
11,772 meu of all arms : — 


* Co«l inelutlcd in i'Cf.nniPi>ts. 
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* Arm. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

Strength.1 Cost. 

Strength. 

Cost. 

Artillery, 

512| 2,60,639 

541 

2,69,255 

Cavalry, . 

2,81811,50,999 



Infantry, 

8,38817,22,028 

8,425 

18,20,323 

Total, ... 

11,71831,42,606 

11,772 

33,00,067 


The strength ami cost of the whole of the troops were :— 


British. ] Native. Total. Cost. 


j Under H. E. the Comman- 
Ukr-in-Chief. 

' Delhi Brigade, 

Sirhind Division, .| 

Lahore Division, 

Peshawar Division,. 

Under Government of India. 
Punjab Frontier Force, 


051 614 1,265 

4.6Cr 1.850 6,511 

4,863 4.141 9,680 

5,700 G,103| 11,959 

.j 11 , 772 ! 11,772 

15,941 24,570| 41,187 


2,08,61,000 

33,00,067 

2,41,61,007 


In 1864 three men were guilty of murder, 20 of desertion, 25 
of theft, 2 of insubordination, 77 of other serious offences and 0 
of sleei)ing on post. The number who took their discharge was 
810, of whom 623 were infantry, 145 cavalry and 42 artillery. 
The Frontier Militia, auxiliaries to the Punjab Frontier Force in 
the defence of the border, were paid by officers commanding di.s- 
tricts. This body consisted of 403 horsemen and 217 footmen, 
making a total of 620 men, for whom an annual grant of Ds. 
1,33,356 was sanctioned. These men are employed in holding the 
frontier posts. They are men of the border, provide theirownarms 
and clothes, and are not subject to the same strict discipline as 
i.s necessary in regiments of the Force. The Is# Punjab Volun¬ 
teer Rifle Corps, commanded by Colonel A. A. Koberts, C. B., 
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continued to keep up its numbers and efficiencj. The ind, or 
Simla Volunteer Corps, though numerically weak, shewed every 
wish to maintain its eihciency. 

Miscellaneous.—^ grricM/<Mre. —The average rain-ISall of the 
Punjab was 36 inches and nine-tenths in 1863-64 and 28 inches 
and nine-tenths in 1864-66. The price of grain steadily increased. 
The sale of waste land was discouraged until measures shall 
have been matured for meeting the enormous demand for fuel 
and timber which exists. The Geological Survey decided that the 
very limited deposits of mineral fuel can only be looked upon 
as 8upj)ltimentary to the ordinary supplies of wood fuel. 

Cotton. —The price of cotton reached its climax or lO^d. pet- 
lb. at Umritsur. The area under cotton cultivation, which in 
1860 61 was 4,67,618 acres, rose in 1864-65 to 8,91,082 acres. 
The extent to which cotton displaced sugar is illustrated by 
the returns of the Western Jumna Canal, on the banks of which 
the area under sugar cultivation diminished from 46,633 acres 
in 1862 to 26,406 acres in 1863, and 29,179 acres in 1864. 
On the close of the American war, in Dera Ghazi Khan, the 
price of a field of cotton fell at once from rupees 1,000 to 300. 
In Amritsar, the price per maund of 80 lbs. fell from 36 rupees 
to 12 rupees, and in Delhi from 32 rupees to 7 rupees. For 
some little time so general was the distrust that bill transactions 
almost ceased, and currency notes of the Calcutta circle were 
sold in the Delhi market at a premium of eight to twelve annas 
per cent. At Delhi as many as thirteen cotton screw presses 
were in operation during the year, and at all the large marts on 
the Grand Trunk Road from Delhi to Lahore one or more such 
presses were established by private enterprise. 

Flax .—About 537 acres were sown with flax for the Belfast 
Flax Company in the districts of Syalkot, Gujrat and Gujran- 
walla. The out-turn of seed is estimated at 44 tons and of 
straw at 266 tons. 

Chinchona cultivation was introduced by Major Lees into the 
Kangra Hills. During the year cattle murrain was prevalent in 
various parts of the province, especially in the part about Hur- 
riana. No lees than 900 cattle died from it in the Government 
farm : the disease chiefly attacked the younger cattle. 

Surveys.—The Revenue Survey of Yusufzai was completed 
during the year. The area surveyed is estimated approximate¬ 
ly at 1,677 square miles ; the total ex[)enditure w'as Rs. 
59,197 which gives a rate per square mile of Rs. 36-4 nearly, 
but if military pay and extraordinary expenditure be not taken 
into account, the rate will be Rs. 23-11-3 per square mile. 
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Vital (Sto<is/tcs.—During 1864, 284 persons were suc¬ 

cessfully vaccinated, or 5,908 more than in the previous year ; 
of these 14,447 were vaccinated under the new system, and the 
remainder* under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeons of 
districts. The peculiar disease known as the “ Delhi sore” prevail¬ 
ed, to a serious extent, among the troops stationed at that city. 
It is remarkable that it is comparatively rare amongst both Na¬ 
tives and Euro{)eaii8 other than troops ; as may be seen from 
the following result of a census of persons suffering under this 
disease, taken between the 6th and l5th October 1865 : — 



No. 

Cases. 

European and Native Soldiers, 

.. 1,600 

303 

Native residents in the city. 

... 100,000 

163 

In the suburbs, 

.. 40,000 

17 


In accordance with a suggestion from the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, a system for obtaining sanitary statistics and mor¬ 
tuary returns for the whole province, was brought into oper¬ 
ation from the 1st of January 1866. I'he returns are fur¬ 
nished by the police and must be imperfect at first, but 
the result is for the whole Punjab, that 2 26 per cent, died 
in a population of 14,794,617. Of the whole 110,530 deaths; 
426 were in child birth, 693 from violence or unnatural causes, 
36,281 from small-pox, 566 from cholera, 64,946 from fever and 
16,912 from other diseases. The mortality of Delhi was nearly 
5 per cent, or more than the average rate of deaths in the jails 
of the proxince for 10 years ending in 1862. The Lahore Hos¬ 
pital treated 661 house-patients and 9,169 out-patients, or 84? in 
all more than the previous year. There was not one case of 
cholera. The bos[)ital isHheld in what was Kunjit Singh’s 
stable, and a new one is to be built. There were 41 dispensar¬ 
ies exclusive of branches. Their patients were in number :— 



a 

<D 

In-door. 


Out dock. 


1 




Total. 



Total. 

Qeand 

Total. 

Year. 

G C 
•n efl 






*3 >> 

i‘s 

Male. 

cS 

a 

. 

Male. 

B 




P3 








1863 ... 

2,285 


1 

1,823 12,102 

1,78,581 

54,298 

2,32,879 

2,47,266 

1864 ... 

2,280 

11,748 

2,027 

13,776 


56,044 

2,47,752 



The income from private subscriptions was Its. 4,263 against 11s. 
4,949 the previous year. 
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Tea Cultivation .—In the Murree hills four unsuccessful at- 
leinpts to introduce tea cultivation were made between 1862 
and 1863 ; in the latter j ear a filth experiment was undertaken 
on a larger scale than the pi evious ones. The results were not 
satisfactory but not discouraging. In the Government tea fac¬ 
tories at Holta and Dharinsala the quantity of tea prepared dur¬ 
ing the season of 1864, was lbs, 40,216, of which lbs. 6,451 were 
jirepared from leaves purchased from native cultivators. 'I'he 
average price realised by sales varied from Rs. 2-9 8 for green 
teas to 8 annas 9 pie for Bohea per lb. Upwards of 54 
tons of tea seeds were distributed gratis to European tea 
planters, and upwards of 16 tons to native planters, and no 
less than 10,76,933 seedlings were similarly given. There 
was some prospect of a trade in tea being eventually es¬ 
tablished with Central Asia where, owing to the existing 
anarchy in the provinces of Eastern Turkislan, tea is reported 
to be scarce. The native market for tea in the Punjab 
is capable of being turned to account. The consumption of tea 
by natives in the town of Ludianah has been calculated to be 
60 lbs. per diem ; that in Amritsar is probably more than twice 
ns great. It is also consumed to a considerable extent, by the 
Kashmiri population in the towns of Gnjrat, Jelalpurand Pesha¬ 
war ; but as yet no attempt seems to have been made by any of 
the Kangra Companies to secure the native market in those lo¬ 
calities. 

Jifanicipaliiies .—There were 49 with members varying from 
5 10 15 in number in each. In 28 of the towns the members 
are elected by the people, and are generally the recognized re¬ 
presentatives of the principal traderttor castes ; in one case they 
represent local sub-divisions of the town ; in six cases they are 
elected by those residents of the town who pay income-tax ; in 
one or two cases they are partly nominated by the district au¬ 
thorities and partly elected by the [leoplc ; ami in a few cases 
all the members are nominated. In every town except Simla, 
the form of taxation chosen by the people is that of town duties. 
Marked improvements in the cities of Lahore, Delhi and else¬ 
where have resulted from the establishment of these Com¬ 
mittees ; and in Delhi a system of registration of births and 
deaths has been successfully organized through their instrumen¬ 
tality. 

The Lieutenant Governor .—On 10th January 1865 Sir Ro¬ 
bert Montgomery, K. C. B., resigned the office after holding it 
for six years and was succeeded by Mr. Donald P. McLeod, 
C. B., the Financial Commissioner. 
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The Appendix contaiDS the new and more liberal Grant- 
in-Ai(J Begulations for tichooU ; a detailed record of events in 
Central Asia, chiedy referring to the conquest of Kbokand 
Hu8Bia;and Sir B. Montgomery’s Minute upon the state and 
prospects of Tea-planting in the Kangra district. 


THE SALT DEPARTMENT IN BENGAL, 

From 1st October 1863 to 30<A April 1865. 

This Report is submitted to the Lieutenant Governor by Mr. 
T. B. Lane, Junior Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 

The stock on let October 186S was 10,862,269 thannds 
against n,692,071 maunds on the same date in 1862. The 
quantity brought in to store and imported in the 19 months 
under report was 11,737,806 maunds against 11,621,830 in 
the corresponding period of previous years. The sales wero 
12,480,793 maunds against 11,778,433 maunds. The following 
statement exhibits the quantities of foreign salt brought into 
consumption during the two periods :— 


Exporting Ports. 

Prom 1st Octo¬ 
ber 1862 to 
30th April 

1864. 

From let Octo¬ 
ber 1863 to 
30th April 
1865. 

Great Britain . 

Maunds. 

68,36,226 

Maunds. 

81,06,395 

Foreign Europe . 

2,99,874 

2,60,449 

America .. . 

• 2,700 


Cape of Good Hope . 

1,600 


Cadiz . 

56,835 

51,996 

Australia. 

2,150 

700 

Ceylon . . 

55,837 

800 

Madras . 

2,05,402 

2,32,061 

1,28,786 

Coromandel Coast... . 

1,88,407 

Malabar Coast ... . 

4,80,197 

3,16,318 

Bombay .• . 

5,67,125 

5,64,432 

Kurrachee .. 

84,883 

1,36,121 

Arabian and Persian Gulfs 

8,40,643 

9,37,809 

Total ... 

95,71,379 

107,35,867 


Voi, X. Past II, s B 
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Excise Salt .—The quantity manufactured under excise li¬ 
censes was 108,090| mauuds. The Cyclone of 5th October 1864 
greatly affected the excise manufacture. The golahs at Haji* 
pore (Diamond Harbour) belonging to Mr. H. Fraser, which 
contained about 1,27,000 mauuds of salt, were destroyed, and 
the entire contents, save 6,000 mauuds, washed away by the 
inundation. 

Sale of Stock hy Auction .—The Homo Government decided 
that out of the seventy-five lakhs of mattnds in store, fifteen 
lakhs of maunds should be sold in July 1866, and the remain¬ 
der in 1866 and following years, at the rate of twenty lakhs of 
maunds in each year. 

Salt Passed hy Rail .—The following quantities have passed 
by water and rail into the interior during the last three years:— 
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By the Kasterc 
Bengal Railway. 

1st May 18G2 to SOtli Avril 18(i3 

20,08,106 

7,87,MO 

4,50,263 


Ist „ 1803 to 30th ,, 18Ct 

22,83,096 

6,91,734 

' 4,70,072 

39,610 

1st „ 18Glto30th „ 1805 

25,11,671 

3,87,418 

5,75,914 

25,126 


The Lieutenant Governor considers it satisfactory that 
at length the establishments of the Salt Department have 
been entirely absorbed into the Police, and that the supervision 
over the manufacture and transport of Salt has undergone the 
complete change contemplated by Act VII. (B. C.) of 1864, 
and enforced by the Kules of 16t.h May 1865. 


TIPPERAH. 

1864. 

This is a geographical and statistical Report on Tipperah in 
1801-64 drawn up by Mr. R. B. Smart, Revenue Surveyor of 
the First or Northern Division of the Lower Provinces. 

Physical Geography and History .—The district ol Tipperah 
situated between 22’ 50' and 24' 15' North Latitude and 
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between 90" 36' ami 91" 40’ East Longitude. The greatest 
length, from the boundary of Sylhet to the Fenny river, 
is 282 miles North and South, with an average width of only 
9-41 miles, and contains 2,654 ()3 square miles. The greatest 
width is 128 miles. It is bounded on the North by the district of 
Sylhet; South by Noticolly ; West by the districts of Mymen- 
sing, Dacca, Backergunge; and on the East by the district of 
Chittagong and Hill Tipperah. The boundary between the 
district and Hill Tij>j)erah was settled in the year 1864, in 
accordance with ihe awards of the arbitrators. The district 
is divided into 166 rergunnahs, which are sub-divided into 
4,377 Hulkahs or Villages. The whole form an area of 1,699,014 
Briiish acres or 2,G54-| square miles. Tipperah is better known 
to the Natives ns Tripura, and was formerly called Jajnuggur. 
The name of Tripura was given to the district in honour of the 
famous Matlia or temple at Odeyjioor in Hill Tipperah, winch 
was dedicated to the sun. Mahomed Toghul invaded Tipperah 
about A- D. 1279, and carried off’ much jilunder with him ; 
among other things one hundred and sixty elephants. Again 
about A. D. 1345, Ijlas Khaja invaded ’Tipperah and plundered 
it. The Baj of Tipperah jn-eserved its independence up to 
the lime of Shnjii-ud-din, who snhjugated it in 1733 A. D., 
and made it a province of tlie Great Mogul Empire. The 
country is a continuous flat intersected with numerous rivers 
and streams jmrtly influenced by tlie tide and well cultivated. 
Except in the hot weather all communication is by boat; carts 
arc almost unknown. 'I he surface soil in the low lands is light 
and sandy, but in the higher parts the country possesses a 
deep alluvial soil, alteinatiog with bands of clay and sand. 
'The atmosphere is dam]', and much infected by malaria rising 
from stagnant waters. 'The climate becomes unhealthy im¬ 
mediately after tlie rains, but the sea breeze which prevails 
from the south, from April to November, is very grateful to 
tlie European constitution, and lowers the temperature con¬ 
siderably. I'he Tij'perali Hills present the ap[iearance of table¬ 
land, witli an average height of forty feet above tlie plains, and 
are covered with Ibrest, in a state of nature. Wherever 
cultivated, which is only in the valleys between the ridges, 
good crops of rice are produced. From the yearly' flow of 
•water from the high lands into the marshes between the hills, a 
good, suj'ply is jirocurable at all seasons for irrigation. The 
Hills offer advantages for cultivation, the soil being decom¬ 
posed gneiss. Almost the whole cotton supplied to the neigh¬ 
bouring districts is grown on,these hills. In many parts 
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the soil consists of a schi^ose clay, wh’ich falls lo jiieces 'ivith 
little force and has the appearance of sandstone. Large frag¬ 
ments of dicotyledonous wood are often found. The most 
remarkable hills are the Lallmaie, a detached or insulated range 
within British Tipperah, and five miles west of tlie civil 
station of Coinillah; composed of decomposed gneiss, densely 
wooded, and twenty-one miles in circumference. From North 
to South the range extends ten miles. Cotton is the principal 
production ; it is cultivated by the aid of the kodalee or hand- 
epade. The plough Is used wherever the surface soil or vege¬ 
table mould has been washed into the valleys, and excellent 
crops of rice are produced. Considerable traffic appears to be 
carried on between the hills of the Rajah of Tipperah and the 
plains: the produce of the former, principally cotton, is bar¬ 
tered for salt, cloth, and poultry, but the value of the cotton 
far exceeds the amount of these goods. 

The People of the Hills .—The Tipperahs seddotn remain in 
one place beyond two seasons ; sneli is their dread of the 
Rajah’s people. They are fond of ornaments, and wear rings, 
bracelets, armlets, and earrings, made mostly of brass and 
shells. “ The men are a short sturdy race, the women more 
squat even than the men,’but strong and lusty. Face broad, 
cheek-bones high, eye small, and the nose short and flat, 
with wide nostrils,” and strongly marked Malay countenances. 
Rapid encroachments have been made on tliis simple people 
by the inhabitants of the plains. A great many have been 
weaned from eating beef. They detest the Bengallees. 
Within the hill territory there are nine tribes of Kookees. 
Towards Chittagong, the-y are divided into four tribes, the 
Cbuckmas, Tipperahs, Beangs, and Susai. To the north the 
Umroi, Cbutlaug, Halam, Baipni, .and the Kochak Kookees, 
Europeans were permitted to hold lands in Hill Tipperah and 
to embark capital oo cotton and tea plantations, this rich and 
fine tract of country would be much improved. The Hills 
ire capable of producing tea and cotton to any extent, if 
jufficient capital and enterprise were exerted in the undertaking. 

The People of the Plains. —'J’he population consists princi¬ 
pally of Mahomedans and Hindoos, with a sprinkling of Tip- 
perahs and Mech, who fled from Muneepoor and were located 
lere by the Rajah of Hill Tipperah. The Lallmaie Hills 
ire sparingly inhabited by the Tipperahs, who sought refuge 
within the British territory^ during the late outbreak of the 
cCookees. The number of inhabitants in the district, ascer- 
ained from actual census, is737,470 souls, contained in 143,642 
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houses. This gives 4'93 souls to each house and 270 23 pei* 
square mile. The most valuable manure used is the earth from 
tanks, dry khalls, and swamps.' Ashes are occasionally used, 
but the natives seem to be unacquainted with the utility of 
manure. Wood is so very scarce, that cow-dung is useil for 
fuel. 

Produce and Trade of the The produce consists of 

rice, safflower, peas, chillies, indigo, and pulses of many kinds. 
The cultivation of the sugar-cane is pursued with some success 
near the village of Doolalpoor. The crops most profitable 
are betlenuts, rice, nioong dall, linseed, khesaree, and 
muskullye. The total area under cullivation is 1,271,06i’38 
British acres ascertained from actual survey. The imports are 
oil, tobacco, English piece-goods* shoes, umbrellas, brass 
artd copper utensils, iron and steel, sail, indigo, spices, build¬ 
ing materials and cotton. The exports are cheese, fish-oil, 
dried-fish; seetulpatee mats are largely exported to Calcut¬ 
ta and the neighbouring districts, 'fhe art of curing fish, 
is not known. The fish are dried witliout salt, and a large 
proportion is fartidvanccd in putrescence. Tlie poition of salt 
which the poor are able to procure is very small. The princi¬ 
pal marts for exportation and importation are Comillah, Serael, 
Brahmunbaree, Cbonta, Jaffurgunj, Chandimor, Hajeegunj, «nd 
Chetowaee. Comillah, the sudder station and capital of the 
district, stands on the southern bank of the river Goomtee in 
Lat. 23° 28' N., Long. 91° 14' K., and contains twenty-four 
])ucka houses. The roads about the station are very good and 
well bridged. In the district there are thirty-nine villages 
with more than two hundred and fifty houses each, two hundred 
and thirty six Hindoo temples, and one hundred and fifty 
mosques or Mahomedan places of worship. 

Rivera and Roads .—The Megna torms the boundary of the 
district on the west side and separates it from Mymensing, 
Dacca, and Backergunge. Opposite to Chaudi>oor, the Megna 
receives the waters of the Ganges and Bramhapootra, and by 
the union of these three immeuse rivers, the channel is con¬ 
siderably enlarged -and studded vvitli numerous islands and 
sand banks. It continues its course southward, and empties 
itself into the Bay of Bengal, 'i'he navigation of this river is 
attended with various difficulties ; by night it is entirely unsafe. 
In the time of Major Rennell the confluence of the Megna and 
Bramhapootra was sixty miles further north, near the village 
of Bhyrub bazar. The Goomtee comes from the Tipperah 
Hills antf enters the district eight miles east of Comillah ; after 
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passing Uve station, it flows to the north of tUe Lalimaie and 
Mynamuttee Hills. Its course is through the whole extent of 
the district from east to west and falls into the Megna river 
at Daoodkandee. The entire length of the Goomtee, including 
the- tortuosities, is sixty-six miles, and the point where it enters 
the district from the Tipperah Hills to Daoodkandee where it 
joins the Megna, is only thirty-six miles. It is navigable for 
small boats throughout the year. The Dakateea flows through 
the southern portion of the district and is fed by numerous 
hill streams. The village of Chetosee is the grand medium 
through which the inland trade in rice of the districts of Tip¬ 
perah and Noacolly is carried on. Country sloops and coasting 
vessels frequently come ijp to Chandpoor and carry away large 
cargoes ot rice. Another short canal from Hajeegunj to ^e 
Megna river running north-west, may be undertaken with 
advantage by deepening the bed of a khall. The distance from 
Comillah to Daoodkandee by the Goomtee river can be con¬ 
siderably reduced by a few short cuttings. The civil stations- 
of Comillah and Noacolly can be as easily connected ; the road 
between them is at present in a wretched* condition and not 
passable for wheeled conveyances. The khalls are not bridged. 
The only practicable road at all seasons traverses the district 
from west to east, or from Daoodkandee to Comillah leading on . 
to Chittagong, the aggregate length of the road is sixty-three 
miles ; this road is not metalled, but has sixty-one bridges. 
For the purpose of commerce there are no roads, and great 
inconvenience arises during the rainy season when the country 
is under water. 

Trees .—The principal trees are these ; The Bur (Ficus Indi- 
ca) commonly known as the Banyan tree. The natives consi¬ 
der this tree as the female of the Peepul, and they are sup¬ 
posed to represent a Brahman and bis wife; it is reckoned a 
grievous sin to destroy either. Peepul (Ficus ReUgiosa,) ibis 
tree is considered holy by the natives, and has a peculiar 
elegance from the constant tremulous motion of the leaves. 
Neem (Mclia A cadiratf/ttoj another sabred tree. Images are 
made of its wood. The leaves and oil Ircftn the seeds are used 
medicinally, and in assisting holy men to resist the allurements 
of beauty. Seemul (Bomhax Neptaphyllum) wood used for 
building purjioses, it is strong and lasts long. The cotton is 
used for stuffing mattresses and pillows, and has a silky ap¬ 
pearance. Champa (Michclia Champaka) wood of no value. 
Flowers sweet of scent, and by the Natives are offered to the 
Gods. Imli (Tamar Indus Indica) excellent wood, hard and 
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close grained, and used for oil and sugar mills. The fruit is 
used for seasoning food, and the leaves medicinally. Am 
(Maiigijera Iridica) the mangoes of this district are very 
inferior, and may be considered as the worst in Bengal. Khe- 
jur (Phainix Syivesti'is) a valuable tree ; comes to perfection 
in five years. The juice is extracted and made into Goor, 
which is largely consumed by the Natives. A goo8 tree will 
yield about one hundred pounds of Juice in a month. 
The leaves are made into mats. Toddy, a sub-acid and in¬ 
toxicating liquor, is made from the juice. Bet\e-aixt (Areca 
Catechu) grows perpendicularly to a hejght of fifty to eighty 
feet. Leaves feathery, of a light green colour. The nut is 
largely exported to llungpore and Dinagepore. Bans (Bambusa 
Arundinacea) in point of utility, is one of the most important 
members of the vegetable kingdom. It grows in clumps, and 
sends up numerous stems, and every year a dozen or more 
bamboos are cut. It is usually cultivated. To form a new plan¬ 
tation, a portion of the root with a few stems is separated from 
a clump, and this produces ripe bamboos in six or seven years. 
The Sola (^uchynomene Paludos) grows spontaneously and 
in large quantities in swanqty lauds. It is used by fishermen 
for floating their nets, and by the Malees for making artificial 
flowers. Chillies are extensively raised, and the consumption is 
very great. Tlie chillie fields are ploughed with care, the 
seedlings which have been raised in the vicinity of villages, are 
transplanted at a distance of twelve iitches ajtart; the plants 
are caretully weeded ; wlien the fruit is gathered, it is dried in 
the sun, and put up in gunny bags. The Calcutta market is 
largely supplied with chillies from this district. Tobacco, 
pawn, and gunja are cultivated in quantities, only sufficient 
for home use. The instruments are of the rudest and sim¬ 
plest kind, but well adapted for the wretched breed of cattle 
and the rich allisvial soil of Bengal. The ploughs can be 
worked by a boy of ten and even the shares are not tripped with 
iron. The harrow is made ol tiyo bamboos and cross bars like 
a ladder on which the driver stands. The grubber is a rake with 
wooden teeth. The sickle is saw-edged, the rice being laid flat 
on the ground by dragging a bamboo over the field, and the 
reapers sit on their heels. In reaping the coarse kinds of rice, 
the ear only is cut 010 ?,amj the stalk left, but in the finer kinds, the 
straw is cut close to the ground. In inundated lands the paddy 
is reaped by men in boats. The rice is cleaned by boiling, then 
dried and beaten by the *' Dhenki,” a largo wooden lever, the 
operation is performed entirely by the women, and they arc 
paid by receiving a certain measure of clean grain. 
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The Land Revenue in. 186i-63 was Ks. 838,123, besides local 
funds. The income tax yielded only Bs. 64,511}. The excise 
revenue has risen from Rs. 24,380 in 1858-59 to Rs. 34,166 in 
1862-63. The land is hold by •zemindars under Lord Corn¬ 
wallis permanent settlement, and by farmers on temporary 
leases from Govermneut under Kegulation VII. of 1822. The 
wealthy 'femindars reside out of the district, leaving their 
naibs or goinashtas to collect and remit the rents. A zemin¬ 
dar usually sublet.s his lauds in izarahs or farms, talooks, 
howlahs, and jotes. The izaradar holds lands under a termi¬ 
nable lease,, and unless restricted by the conditions of the set¬ 
tlement, sublets to pur-izaradars, jotedars, and ryots. Talook- 
dars and howUidars are either permanent or temporary holders 
of land. If the former, they are terme.d kymec-talookdars 
or kymee-howladars, but if the latter, meeady-talookdars or 
meeady-howladars. The following are the denominations of 
tenants subordinate to a talookdar or to a howladar :—Osut- 
talookdar, peem-osut talookdar, and jotedar or ryot. Neem- 
howladar, osut nocm-howladar, toein-howladar, and jotedar 
or ryot. The tenants under a farmer are dur-izaradar, 
howladar, neein-howladar, osut-neem howladar^ teem-howla- 
dar, and jotedar or ryot. In estates acquired by Govern¬ 
ment by purchase for arrears of revenue and leased to a far¬ 
mer, the under-tenants enjoy the rights secured during the 
time of the decennial settlement. In such estates, the un¬ 
der-tenants arc talookdars, howlmlars, o.sut-talookdars, osut- 
neem-howlutdars, and johidars or ryots. In all estates the 
jotedar or ryot is the cultivator of the soil. He pays his rent 
to his immediate superior-holder, the latter to the next and so 
on, till the money reache.s the zemindar, who pays the Gov¬ 
ernment rent. A zemindar or farmer, previous to subletting 
any portion of his estate, cau.scs a inca.smemcnt to be made and 
the land is asse.ssed at the current rate of the district or per- 
gunnah. If the lease he granted in perpetuity, a “ Salamee” fee 
of five or ten tiine.s the amount of assessment is demanded or 
half that sum for a temporary settlement. ' The naib, tchsil- 
da^ and a host of poadahs receive a certain amount. A 
zemindar manages his estate through the medium of a naib 
or tehsildar, who resides at the principal cutcherry, and 
La.s a numerous staff of subordinates,, coniposed of mohurirs, 
sheeah-nuvecs, chollan-nuvecs, khazanclice, potdar, nazir, 
buxee,, and peadaks. The chellan-nuvees, buxee, and pea- 
dabs receive no fixed salary, but are paid out of the fees levied 
from the tenants. When the rents *arc to be collected, a me- 
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inovandum called “ Dustuk,” exlubiting the amounts due, is 
prepared and’ delivered to the pcadalis who are authori25ed to 
demand and receive tlie rents. If a tenant is unable to pay, the 
peadah demands soinelliing in excess of his fee of two annas, 
returns to the tchsil cutciierry and reports the tenant as ab¬ 
sent from the village or unable to attend from illness. Ulti¬ 
mately when the tenant is forced to come in, he is expected to 
pay tlie zemindar’s nuzzer and a ■' salameo” to the naib or 
tchsildar. The chellau-nuvees who writes the account, receives 
a fee from the tenant of one or two annas for every docu¬ 
ment. 'I’his is not all, an additional fee of two or three annas 
on each rupee, called " t uhooree,” is charged for the anilahs of 
the Cutcherry. .Should, however, the unfortunate tenant fail to 
pay the “ tuhooree,” his lent is refused and a mooktear is 
instructed to institute a case against him, or the receipt (Duk- 
Jiilla) is kc^pt, liack. On all marriage occasions, building of 
hou-ses, excavation and deepening of tanks, sales of shares of 
under tenures, ami suceossiuu to [uoperty, the zemindar squeezes 
money from his tenantry, as follows ;—Marriage Iks. 20, build¬ 
ing a cutcherry Ks, 1 to 5, building a [uicka. house Its. 50 to 
100, new tank Its 22, aiW d( ('peuiiig oUl tanks Its. 11. In ad¬ 
dition to the .'ihove, the ten.nit.s lune to make pre.seiit.s to the 
nail), tohsild.i.r, amlalns, .altid ])eadahs of the zemiudai'’s cut¬ 
cherry. Under tenants, if treated with kindness .and lenity, arc 
very hiimhle, hut if oppi’e.sscd and .suhjocted to hardships and 
extortion, are accoi’diugly trouhlosomc and will withhold pay¬ 
ments of their vents to the risk of tlie zemindar or farmer 
losing Ills c.stale. The j-yots arc easily irritated, and a. feeling 
of combination cxi.sts among them. When one is oppressed, all 
will he offended, and tlioy will defy the authority of the zemindar. 
.Sliould a vent suit ho instituted agaiu.st them, they will gener¬ 
ally permit the case to go ex paric, and not till after their pro¬ 
perty has been lotted for sale, will they enter appearance in the 
suit. Objections (hat are likely to prolong the contest for 
months to come, will then be advanced. Tliey will dispute the 
servioG of the summons and jilead ignorance of the institution 
of the suit, dispute their liability to payment, plead payment 
and support the plea with forged receipts oti the bare chance of 
their being accepted as genuine. ,Sliould they ultimately fail, 
they have recoui^e to the general plea that the proport}’ lotted 
for sale does not belong to tliem. False claimants will be 
brought .forward, supported by false witnesses, and whether they 
win or lose, they at least succctid in keeping the zemindar out 
of his dues for a considerable length of time. Finally', they will 
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place themselves at the mercy of the zemindar and hope for 
pardon,'but this they will not do until they have had recourse 
to all possible expedients. All the evils that arise on an estate 
are the creation of the agents whom the zemindars employ. 
Should the zemindars exercise a strict supervision over the con¬ 
duct of the agents, and prevent oppression of the tenants, they 
will pay the greatest respect and homage to the zemindars, and 
if distudred % any outsiders, or should disputes arise, they 
prefer going to their zemindars for redress, rather than to any 
of the courts of justice where the mooktears and amlahs fleece 
them. 

The Revenue Survey continued from 4th December 1861 to 
May 1864. It prepared 462 maps on a scale of 4 inches to 1 
mile, exhibiting the boundaries and topography of 4,377 vil¬ 
lages, w'ith alphabetical lists and statistical statements of the 
villages. Areas of villages and of ctdtivated and luiculturable 
lands, water, roads, villages, sites and marshes, number of houses 
and population, were recorded in such ii clear and distinct man¬ 
ner that they may always be made available for easy reference 
hy the authoritie.s of the district, 'i'here wore fourteen rcgi.s- 
ter and traverse volumes, the forindl shewing the areas of 
villages in acres and beeg.ahs, names of villages and pergnnnabs, 
and stati.stic.s of eacb village, the fetter, the original angular 
observations and chain measurements. Tiiore were twenty- 
four circuit or general maps on .sc.alo of 1 inrli to 1 mile. 
*' The chief object of tlie revenue K\uvey in India is either the 
formation of a new settlement with the zemindar.s and other 
petty land-owners and lenmits, or where the provincc.s are per¬ 
petually settled under Lord t'oruwallis’ Act of 179(1, as in Ben¬ 
gal and Behar, the definemeni, of every estate on the Collector’s 
■Rent Boll, and to determine the relation of laud to jummaby 
the ascertainment of the areas and boundarie.s of r'states and 
mehals.” The report is dated 2210.1 February 1866 and was 
published in 1866. 


ADMINI^'RATION OF THE STRAITS 
SETTLEMENT. 


1864-65. 

Judicial. —Civil Justice .—At Singapore and Malacca there 
w'as a slight decrease, and at Penang a slight increase, in the 
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number of cases determined as compared with the previous 
year. At all stations there was a considerable increase in the 
amount of fees received. At Singapore and Penang there was 
a material decrease in the number of cases submitted for ad¬ 
judication in 'the Court of bequests, at Malacca and Province 
Wellesley there was a considerable increase. At Singapore 3 
cases, at Penang 6, and at Province Wellesley 3 were referred 
to the higher Court, the total number of cases decided at the 
several stations being—at Singapore 1,621, at Penang 1,027, 
at Province Wellesley 2(59, and at Malacca 707. The amount of 
fees received was |i7,349 in Singapore, $2,247 in Penang and 
$4,209 in Malacca. 

Criminal Jtcdicc .—Tbe office of Crown Prosecutor was es¬ 
tablished at Penang. Two Chinese women were carried off by 
some avme<l men from a bouse of ill fame at Singapore and 
having been transferred from one place to another at last reach¬ 
ed Larool in Perak where they were married to Chinese. 'I'he 
Chief said ho could not give them up as they would not leave 
their husbands. Tlu; Chinese Secret .'Societies caused great dif¬ 
ficulties. Quarrels between rival lloeys are settled by arbi¬ 
tration, and one of the first points of the agreement is that nei¬ 
ther party will ap]ily to the. Police. Should a warrant have 
Ijeen issued, orders are. given Ijv the headmen of each party that 
no one is to aid the Police by pointing out the-offender, and 
should any prisoners lie in custody, uo witness is allowed to ap¬ 
pear against them. Witnesses are often sent away, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the .Court, and where a headman is concerned 
they are even sent back to Chinn. At Singapore the number 
of cases tried was 63 again.sf t'>4 in the previon.s year, at Penang 
168 against 100 and at .AfaJatea 14 again.st 15. I'he amount 
of fees received was |8,007 against $6.1.98 at Penang and none 
wore received at Singapore and Malacca. Five cases were 
struck offal Penang and fi at Mala,cca. 

Felice .—At Singapore the nmnbcr of offences reported was 
8,8(59 against 8,973 in the jirevions year and the number of per¬ 
sons implicated was 12,673 agaiii.st 13,15(i, of whom 8,537 
•against 6,925 were punished bv tiie magistrates, 141 against 
^46 referred to higher Courts, and 4,63(5 against 4,647 ac¬ 
quitted. The amount of fines inflicted was Rs. 08,499 against 
lis. 66,154 of which 11s. 63,943 against Rs. 37,724 was realiz¬ 
ed. The amount of propert}’- said to be .stolon was $29,421 
against $316,364 and the .amount recovered $9,028 ag.ainst 
$4,534. At Penang 2,821 offences were reported against 2,790 
in the previous year. 3,302 persons were implicated against 260 ; 
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of these 1,944 against 1,719 were punished hy the magistrate, 
137 against lOO i-eforred to a higher court and 1,814 against 
3,799 acquitted. The amount of fines inflicted was Rs 12,152 
against 29,785 of . which Rs. 7,938 against R.s. 13,919 was 
realized. The amount of properly said to have! been lost was 
$65,437 against |l 1,462 of wliich |9,683 again-st $.5,002 was re¬ 
covered. Ik Frorlnce Wellesley the number of offences report¬ 
ed was 1,578 again.st 1,331. The number of persons implicat¬ 
ed was 2,492. Five hundred and thirty-eight against 696 
were punished hy the magistrate, 161 referred to .a liigher 
Court, and 630 against 753 acquitted. The amount of tines 
inflicted was Rs. 6,652 .agaiuSt Us. 4 338. Tlie amount of pro¬ 
perty reported lost was $16,390 again.st $0,647 of which $2,444 
against $2,139 was recovered. At Mulacca the iiiuviher of of¬ 
fences reported wa.s 2,188 against ],t'96 wivolving 3,71.5 against 
2,068 person.s. Of these 781 against 801 were punished by the 
magistrate, 81 ag.ain.st 2l roferr.'d to a higher court and 738 
against 574 ac<)uittcd. The anieiinl of fines inlliotcil was Rs. 
14,863 against Rs. 15,437 and the anmnut of money reported 
stolen $10,258 .against $6,911 of wiiich $2,035 against |!],897 
averc vceove.rcd. At Kassaiuj an<l jibor tJadjah thero were 20 
cases involving 26 pensons .agaiii.'.^t 46 ca-es involving 46 per¬ 
sons. 15 against 24 persons wore punished hy tin' magistrate 
and 9 again.st 21 wore ,ac(piiiled. The ;uuyunt of linos inflicted 
was Rs. 16 4 against 25. 

At Singapore the cendio't ef the police was satisfaebuy. It 
was not good at Penang and M.alaeea.. ■ At Singapoi-e ilio peace 
of the town was frcaju.mtiy disturbed by street li.its arising out 
of feud.s between inem'ecr.^ r>f tlie sevm'.al ('.'bine.;e Secret Socie¬ 
ties. At Penatig these disttirlmnees. were of larger extent, for 
when the fighting was snppre.ss('d in the town it was, appaiamtly 
by mutual consent, transrerred to the country and the island w:is 
traversed by bands of marauders. They were tit hast stippressts! 
by the Military tiiui the,Police. In H^e course of the few clays 
during which the di.sturlianccs lastc'd, jit, le.a.sl twenty lives were 
sacrificed, one whole village wtis bunua] down, several dcflaclied 
liousos sacked, and a considerable iiinountof prop.erty destroyed, 
“ So long iis tlie Local Government m.ay icm.ain unarmed wij^ 
the ueces.sary legal power, not to sii|)pross, imt to exercise asalu- 
t.arv control over the Chine.se Soci<'ties, so long will the Straits 
Settlement continue to he di.sgr.aced by tiieir faction fights.” 
'I'o tho.se quarrels and to the failure of (be crops from excessive 
dronglil much of the crime in tlie Settlement Is attribut- 
ral. 
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WEVENU'E.—Laml Revenue .—Tlio collections at Singapore 
were Its. 31,977 against Rs. 30,7t)6, a,t Penang Rs. 22,18 t against 
Its. 21,303 and at Malacca Rs. lo,19H against Hs 12,999. The 
arrears at Prince of Wales’ Islaixl ;nul Province Wellesley were 
very heavy and vcilfected discredit upon the Land Department. 
Four hundred and forty-five new leases for .short periods were 
issued, and throe hundred .and twenty-seven commutation deeds 
cancelled and leases taken in their .stead. This number would 
doubtle.ss have bceti con.siderably incrc.ascd, liad it not been for. 
the general failure of the crojj.s, hy^ which the peasantry were 
naturally discouraged, and rendered unde.sirous of engaging to 
pay a fixed .annual amount fur land that was yiidding them 
scarcely any raiuru for their labour. 

Tiio Forest Revenue of the Fetllcment was l!s. 2,903 
against Rs. 2,288 in l863-fl4. At Singapore the land had 
long been cle.-ired of all valuable timlar; at Penang and 
Malacca protective measures were fakeu. Ttu? revenue from 
MlsceUaneonH source.s, embracing Mm, enllectinns made on ac¬ 
count of ])awn-broker.^’ fee.s, the tin and brick farms, and l.he 
tenllis Oil conil and gr.-uiii*', was Hs. (it,0.37 against Rs 60,254 
in 1'.'63 (it I'lu' //'.refsi! revenu.' was Rs. l2,67,t‘.).i agaiiist Rs. 
1.3,1-1,961 ; the. Unsforns leceijU.s were Rs. 5,00.5 ag.'iinsl, Rs. 
■‘R70-> The i’eei'ipls from slamjvs were, Rs. 2.5.),211 agiiinst Rs. 
2.61,719. Tbe realixn.iions from tine.s .•i.ml penalties again b.arely 
amounted lo Rs. 100 “a \ery gralifi ing feaiure in tlie working 
of tlm Act.” Prom L.an and Jusiice tbe i-eceipis were Rs. 
1,3(»,467 again.si. Rs. i)9,.570: lioin T’uliee 1,'s. 3,22.5 against E.s. 
2()-5 ; from Miiriise Rs. ;>7,c!)2 again-t Rs. 42.99.') ; from Public 
ll’oi'/.'.s sums reeeived fr.)iu olliei'r.s of ibe Public ^^’o|■ks Depavt- 
lueut oil aeeourd o| (Jo\ .. rnmeitt (|uarter.s, refunds, Ac., Rs. 
l."),979 agaiii.st 11,s. 42’2iti. From tlm .sale of (iovernment land 
tlie receipts were Rs. 27,t!.'it) agaiiisl Rs. 37.(>72. 

Eut'cATiox.—'.Pbere -.tero 27 iii.'liuilioiis under Clovornme.nt 
inspection with ,an .angregale daily aveiage aftemiance of 1,919 
ami a total niimhor of 2,501 selmhii-s, r.f wiuiiu 6.5 were Hindoos 
and (126 Maiiomcdaiis ; 1.739 studied in Pugli.sh, 91 in Tamil, 
Ht)8 in Malay, 8t.t in French, 12 in I’orlitgue.so tind 59 in Ciii- 
jic.so. For the support of tbese selmols Clovermueiit contributed 
Hs. 23,329, .stih.scriptifuis and donations Hs ];).777 and fees and 
fiiic.s Its. 14,231. 'I'hc total annual ctest of educating each 
pupil wa.s Hs. 39-2-8. of which lbs. i)-4 was homo hy Govern¬ 
ment. Tlie number of Govorumeut .seholarship.s was increased 
to 8 of wliich 2 were senior and (> junior, the former giving the, 
holder G dollars and the lalter 4 dollars a month for one year; 
3G competitor,s came forward. . 
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Public Works. —In anticipation of tlio transfer of the Set¬ 
tlements to the charge of the Colonial OfiSce restrictions were 
imposed by the Government of India by which the execution of 
several important worhs was postponed and a large portion of 
the annual assignment for Public Works remained unspent. 
Works for supplying the town of Singapore with water were 
commenced. At Penang the outworks of Fort Cornwallis were 
strengthened and further encroachments of the sea prevented. 

Marine. —I’eu Courts of Iiuptiry wore held on the causes of 
wrecks that occurred in the neighbouring seas and one Master 
having been convicted of drunkenness was deprived of bis certi¬ 
ficate. 256 officers and 8t3 ICin-opeau and 5,168 native sailors 
were shipped, and 211 officers and 752 European and 3,539 na¬ 
tive sailors were discharged. Of the latter 13 Europeans and 
12 natives deserted, and 20 Europeans and 26 natives died. 
Eelief was afforded to 2-l'9 Europeans at a cost of !!t2,431. 

Financial. —The total receipts and expenditure were :— 


Revenue. Exj>endif'ure. 



1803-61. 

1861-65. 

1863-61. 

1861-65, 

Singaporf, 

PeiiiUig, 

Malacca, 

Us. 14.81,282 
„ 4,58,207 

„ 1,71,886 

11,85,385 
4,78,800 
1,73,062 

12,43.<I82 

5,57,576 

2,95,859 

13,46,598 
5,19,862 
2,63,9.32 


Us. 21,17,375 

21,37,217 

20,97,417 

21,00,392 


This expenditure di>cs mot include the charges incurred on ac¬ 
count of the Straits by the Indian Presidencic.s. 

Political. —The ex-Sidtan of Linga, whose intrigues had 
disturbed the Malayan Peninsula for .several years, died at 
Pahang. The Punghaloo of Gumiuchi Having rebelled against 
his chief, the ruler of .Joholo, di.sturbances broke out along our 
frontier, the police po.sts on which were temporarily strengthen¬ 
ed. The Datoh Khana of Soonjee Ujong imposed an export 
duty on tin pas,sing down tlie Lingie river but cancelled the 
order on the remonstrance of the Ih itish authorities. The posi¬ 
tion of the British boundary in the direction of Bataug Malacca 
was finally determined, with the consent of tbc Hajah of Johole, 
and a substantial masonry frontier pillar erected. Consequent 
on the death of the lang do per Tuan, serious dissensions had 
arisen amongst the chiefs of Perak, which, owing to the state 
of anarchy into which the country had been plunged, might ma¬ 
terially affect our trade. 

Military. —The garrison of the Sottlomont on the 1st 
May 1865 consisted of 256 European officers, non-commissioned 
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officers and men, J,339 native commissioned officers, non-com¬ 
missioned officers and men and 4 medical officers. These were 
distributed over the stations of Singapore, Penang, Malacca and 
Labuan. The Singapore. Volunteer Pifle Corps was in an un¬ 
satisfactory state, its ffid military spirit fast evaporating. 

Miscellaneous. — Agriculiure ,.—At Singapore the work of 
laying out the grounds of the Agricultural anti Horticultural So¬ 
ciety made coiusidcrable progress. Nurseries were luaiutained 
at all police and convict stations from which plants w'ere sup¬ 
plied for the avenues along the public roads. -They con¬ 
tained about 1,300 young chmipada jack, vamhiitan, hoon- 
gahtanjong and durian trees. Attempts were made to propa¬ 
gate the amenruc and gamboge trees but they do not thrive in a 
loamy soil. 205 acres of laud were taken up for cocoanut and 
fruit plantations. In Province Wellesley a large tract of land 
was brought under cultivation by means of c,anals. The con¬ 
tinued drought severely affected the general cultivation, but 
especially the sugar estates. Seedlings w'ere planted to form 
avenues along the sides of tlie public roads. In Malacca 
the drought was very severe and the nee crop a failure. In 
several districts the want of rain prevented any attempt at cul¬ 
tivation on the part of the peasantry, and the ground in many 
places, remained untilled. Keliof was afforded by employing 
the people in making’ new bridle paths and improving the old 
roads near their Jjoines. 

Survey .—Tlie Government Surveyor died and tliere was great 
difficulty in getting an officer ipuilified to succeed him. The 
expenditure was Its, 22,159 5 7 and the total revenue through 
the Survey Heparlmont Its. 40,583-8-4. The permaneut re- 
veuuo of the Settlement was considerably increased during the 
twelvemonth by the .sale, at Singapore, of land having a large 
quit-rent attached, and by the issue, at ^Malacca, of several new' 
leases ; these, in all probability, would have been m^ch more 
numerous, had it not Ix-oii for successive failures of the crops, 
which rendered the peas.atitry disinclined to adopt the new sys¬ 
tem, under which a fixed annual payment is required, without 
rcfei’ence to the productiveness, or otherwise, of the harvest. 

The Municipal Commimomru at the three stations received 
Ks. 4,43,478 against Rs. 4,14,491 in 18C3-64 and disbursed 
Rs. 3,87,901 against Rs. 3,92,670. In the amount collected 
as land assscssment, consequent on the almost total abandon¬ 
ment of the cultivation of nutmegs, clovc.s, pepper, and gambier, 
there had been, for some years pa.st, a steady decrease. The 
town of Singapore was lighted with gas. 
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Jaile .—The average daily etrength of prisoners was 4,106 of 
whom 2,845 were admitted into hospital ami 163 died, 
giving a pereentage of deaths to strength of.l3 9 of which I Gl 
was from , cholera'. At Singapore the prisoners were employed 
princapally npon public works and the vahie of their labour was 
estiihated at Rs. 26,145 while the cost of establishment was 
Rs; 27,837. . The valne-of inainifuctmed articles is stated at Rs, 
4,962, while the cost of raw materials purchased was Rs, 1,986. 
At Penang the amount expended in the manufacturing depart¬ 
ment was Rs. ]..‘i34 and tilie amount received Ks. 3,887, the 
total expenditure for the maiutenfriicc of the prisoners was 
Ra. 8,969, whilst, calculated at the old rate of 9 cents per man 
per diem, their labour was worth Rs. 9,147. At Malacca the dis¬ 
bursements ou account of the cost of raw material amounted to 
Rs. 300, the articles luaunfactureil were valued at R.s. 1,430, of 
which sum the greater portion had alrojidy been realized. The 
■ payments on account of llie Mouse of Correction amounted to 
Rs. 4,801, the worth of the prisoners' labour, eomput(.‘d partly at 
the old and partly at the now rate, was Rs. 4,197. A uniform scale 
of rations was established, and ordered to be adopted in all the 
jails tlirongliout the Strails Setllcment. 

Jfospitnls .—At Singapore tliere wore 482 .admissions into the 
European ward of the General Hospita] and 713 into the Na¬ 
tive; among the foimer there were .31 and among the latter 26 
deaths. The diseases most prevalent in the European ward 
•were fevers, fehiefiy iulerniitieut) diseases of the, stomach and 
bowels, .syphilis, rheumatism, simple ulcers, and .scorbutus. The 
deaths were nearly all from fever and dysenter}', in most of the 
cases of the former, the disease having been, as heretofore, con¬ 
tracted at Batavia. Amongst the natives, the admissions wore 
geuemlly the result of wounds and injuries, the prevailing 
diseases were fevers, di.-oascs of the stom,a.ch and bowels, 
venerea^ ulcers, and rheumatism. A Lirge proportion of the 
deaths were caused by bowel complaints, small-pox came next 
in fatality. There were no casualties from fever, the disease 
having been contracted locally, almost invariably proving of a 
tfiild type. The average number of iusanes in tlic Lunatic 
Asylum was 114|, there were 69 admissions, 46 were discbai'ged, 
and 37 died. In many cases the disease bad been induced by 
dissipation,—more particularly opium-smoking. At Tan Tock 
Sing’s hospital, the total number of admissions was 1,089, and 
deaths 284, the average daily number of sick 310, the paupers 
were chiefly affected with gangrenous ulcers, and abscesses, 
diarrhcea, rheumatism, debility, lepra, and other diseases of a 
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low astlieiiic type. Tlie number of admissions to the General 
Hospital at Penang was 421! of whom 64 died. In the Lunatic 
Asylum there were 30 admissions and 4 deaths, leaving 3.9 
patients at the close of tlie year. At Malacca the number of 
admissions into the General Hospital amounted to 144 ; there 
were 31 deaths, giving a ratio of I9f per cent, on the total treat¬ 
ed ; this death rate is extremely high, but may be accounted for 
by the circumstance that the patients were chiefly Chinese pau¬ 
pers admitted in the last stages of starvation and disease. 

On the 30th April 1805 the total convict strength of the Set¬ 
tlement .was 3,532. of whom 445 held tickets of Ica'e. Since 
the last return 186 convicts had died, 8 absconded, 49 been 
released on expiry of sentence or pardoned and 1 executed. Of 
those w'ho died, one was killed by a tiger, one committed suicide, 
and one was murdered. 'I'lie cost of convicts to Government 
w’as Ks. 213,766 and the estimated value of tbeir labour Hs, 
175,463 leaving a balance of Hs, 38,303 against the departraenb 
in the manufacturing department Hs. 6,118 were spent in raw 
materials and Hs. 23,184 was cstinuited as the value of the 
manufactures turned out, Ic.aving a balance of Hs. 18,066 in 
favour of the department. 

Commevee .—The value of imports increased fi'om Rs. 
8,62,05,653 in 1863-64 to Rs. 8,87,63,762 of which Ks. 
6,61,82,177 belonged to Singapore, Hs. 1,60,48,426 to Penang 
and Rs. 44,3.3,160 to Malacca. Tiie exports increased from Ks. 
8,32,62,719 to Ks. 9,69,37,038, of which Ks. 6,63,39,578 belong¬ 
ed to .Singapore, Ks. 2,69,13,634 to Penang and Hs. 36,8.3,826 
to Malacca. The number of square rigged ships that arrived at 
die three ports was 2,651 with 1.007,269 tons against 2.307 
with 831,996 tons in 1863-64, and the number that left those 
ports was 2,552 with 780,407 Ions against 1,368 with 761,670 
tons. 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN THE PUNJAB. 

1864. 

This report is submitted by A. A. Roberts, Esq., Judicial 
Commisslouer. 

The number of cases amounted to 53,063, being an in¬ 
crease of 9,736 on the year 1863. The largest number 
occurred in the Lahore, Amritsur, Kangra, Delhi, Pesha- 
wur, Kawul Pindi and Goojranwalla Districts ; the fewest in 
Simla, Kohat, Mozufiargarh, and Sirsa. The increase in bail¬ 
able offences arose partly from a more correct system of regis- 
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lering offences and partly from the inclusion in the returns of 
cases under the Forest Laws which were formerly shown in the 
revenue returns and in a considerable degree to the fact that 
the public were availing themselvefe more freely of the exemp- 
tiou of petitions of complaints from stamp duty owing to which 
the prosecutions under the Stamp Act increased generally. The 
largest number of non-bailable offences was shown in Lahore 
1,724!, Delhi 1,669, Amritsur 1,391, Peshawur 1,038, and 
Amballa 1,027. The largest increase was in the districts of 
Bunnu 700, Lahore 600, Delhi, Goojranwalla, Ferozepore 
and others. In the Sialkot district alone was there a decrease 
in both non-bailable and bailable offences, while in the follow¬ 
ing a decrease was shown in only the former :—Goordaspur, 
Sirsa, Bawul Pindi, Shapore, Jallandar, Kohat, and Hissar. 
The number of oases brought to trial was 42,359 or 8,321 more 
than in 1863 ; in these cases 81,344 persons were involved. All 
but 276 cases involving 210 persons were disposed of. The 
general average duration is shown as 6 days for trials, and 10 
days for inquiries, but these results are not to be relied 
on relatively to ono another, as there is a diversity of 
pi'actice in distinguishing between inquiries and trials. The 
returns furnished in some districts show no inquiries at all, as 
Bunnu and Goorgaon, and others show an excessive number, as 
Jhelam, Delhi, and Dera Ghazi Khan. Repeated instructions 
had been issued on the subject, but some of the Magis¬ 
trates failed to see the difference laid down in the Code of Pro¬ 
cedure, between an inquiry and a trial. Of the persons brought 
to trial, 49,850, or 61 per cent, were convicted, to 64 per cent, 
in 1863 ; and 30,077 were acquitted and discharged, or 36 per 
cent, to 34 in 1863. The falling off is observable chiefly in bail¬ 
able cases. Of 1,11,134 witnesses at least 93 per cent, were 
discharged in one day. Magistrates of districts under the en¬ 
hanced powers conferred on them by Act XV. of 1862 disposed 
of 1,100 cases which would formerly have gone before the Ses¬ 
sions Courts. 585 persons were tried by Sessions Judges against 
589 in 1863. These resulted in the conviction of 333 and acquit¬ 
tal of 192 .persons. 60 were sentenced to death and 73 remained 
under trial at the close of the year,—chiefly in the Courts of the 
Sessions Judges of Peshawur, Rawul Pindee, Derajat and Delhi. 
A,5sessor8 were invariably employed the judges difered in opin¬ 
ion with the majority of them in only 29 out of 292 cases. Of 
the cases refeired to the Judicial Commissioner’s Court the sen¬ 
tences passed on 31 persons were confirmed, and on 16 modified j 
10 cases were returned, and 4 remained for disposal at the close 
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of the year. The appeals to Magistrates numbered 826, or 124 
more than in 1863. Of these 423, or 51 per cent., were confirm¬ 
ed, 128, or 16 per cent., were rejected, and 32 per cent, were re¬ 
versed, modified, or returned. Fewer cases were returned and 
more reversed and modified than in 1863. One appeal remained 
pending at the close of the year. The appeals to Commissioners 
amounted to 2,906, or 236 more than in 1863, of which 1,691 or 
67 percent, were confirmed ; 423 or 15 per cent, were rejected; and 
28 per cent, were reversed, modified, or returned. There was a 
decrease in the number of cases returned for re-investigation : 141 
cases remained pending. There w’ere 392 appeals to the Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner against 370 in 1863. Of these 332, or 84 per 
cent., were rejected; but a considerable portion of them were 
called for on the Revision side and fully gone into. Of the re¬ 
mainder, in 31 case.s the orders were confirmed, in 11 modified 
and in 7 reversed ; 11 remained pending. The Judicial Com* 
missioner reviewed 167 cases in 86 of which the orders were 
modified and in fifty reversed. 6 cases were returned for re-inves¬ 
tigation. 

Of the total number of persons 49,850, convicted in the 
District Courts, 33,484, or 67 per cent., were fined only; 
2,960, or 6 per cent., were sentenced to imprisonment only ; 1,301, 
or 2 per cent., to whipping onl}^; 7,748, or 15 per cent., to com¬ 
bined punishment ; 4,205, or 10 per cent., to furnish security, and 
97 persons were sentenced to transportation. The amount of 
fines was Rs. 6,52,736, or Rs. 93,218 more than in 1863. The 
average amount of each fine increased from Rs. 11 to Rs. 13 
which was very high. The amount of fines realized was Rs. 
2,96,166 of which Rs. 24,.561 were paid in compensaiion. Of the 
number of persons 10,806 adults, 718 juveniles, total 11,523 
convicted of offences for which they were liable to whipping, only 
2,808 or 24 per cent, were sentenced to whipping. Of these 328 
werejuveniles. 1,396 persons were sentenced to whipping alone,and 
the remainder to whipping in addition to other punishments. Tho 
former number is a large increase on 1863. Act VI. of 1864 w’as 
in operation only about half the year, and many of the sen¬ 
tences to whipping in addition on first conviction, were passed 
under the old law. Some officers reported that the new law 
would have little effect on criminal statistics as it was only a 
modification of a law which had been in operation for some years 
than which it was less severe. More than one-half of the juven¬ 
ile offenders who are convicted are sent to jail instead of being 
whipped. The proportion of adults who were not whipped to 
the number convicted of crimes punishable with w'hipping was 
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still greater. The Judicial Commisfiioner “would be glad to see 
the law more uniformly administered. In the district of Multan it 
has been almost entirely neglected. Criminals who ought to have- 
been whipped, have been thrust into over-crowded jails, where 
instead of being reformed they arc liable to become more Inarden- 
ed and demoralized; besides I'unning the risk of losing health, if 
not life. I am convinced that forall those offences for which 
whipping is authorized, it is a move appropriate, efficacious, and 
humane m:6de of punishment than imprisonment.” 2,089 per- 
.sons, or 4 per cent, of the total number convicted, were sentenced 
to imprisonment in default of security for good behaviour. In 
1803 the number was 1,727. 

I'he number of licences to manufacture gunpowder was re¬ 
stricted to one in each District, except in particular cases, and 
a period of 3 years was fixed during which licences wore to 
continue in force without being renewed. The luuulrer of licences 
was reduced in the districts of Hazara, Shahpur, Kangia and 
,Loodiana. In the others it was increased to afford the people 
moans for destroying wild beasts. Pro.sccutioris for infringing 
this Act increased. A large miinher of weapons w.ns seized, but 
less than last j'ear. The Deputy Commissioner of IJraballa 
believed that there were many ])ieces of cannon coneealed in his 
district. The number of wild beasts do,stroyed was 4,752 being 
an increase of more than 1,500 over that in 18(i3. 'J'he rewards 
increased by Rs. 7,000. I'bo number of persons killed increased 
from 89 to 100 ; fifty children were killed in the Unilwllah dis¬ 
trict alone and 19" in Kuniaul. 

The aggregate amount of fines on Govenuneut officials was 
Rs. 1,039, or Rs. 900 less than in 18t53. 

Government called upon allComiuissionors to hold durbars with 
a view to putting an entire stop to the practice of female infair- 
ticido, which, it was believed, still prevailed among the Hin¬ 
doos generally. A movement was made at Delhi to induce the 
people to reduce the present extrav.agant expenditure on mar¬ 
riages. This attracted the atteutioii of the people of the largo 
towns in the N. W. Pi'ovinces, the Punjab and neighbouring 
states, and it was the duty of the local authoritie.s to guide 
and encourage the movement. “ Some great and simultaneous 
effort should also be made to bring the masses of the Hindoo 
population throughout the length and breadth of the land to 
a sense of the enormity of the crime of killing their female in¬ 
fants, and to apprize them in the most emphatic manner of the 
determination of Government to suppress the inhuman prao 
tice.” 
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Witli regard to the working of the new Code of Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure and the Penal Code, the judicial and magisterial authorities 
possessed a reiiiarkahly accurate knowledge of both law and pro¬ 
cedure. The majority of Commissioners and Deputy Commission¬ 
ers bore testimony to the greatly improved efficiency of the Police, 
and to their increased knowledge and observance of the law. 
The system was working well. District Superintendents and their 
Assistants as a body observed due subordination to ilie Magis¬ 
trates of Districts, and were beginning to feel and admit their 
subordination to the magistracy at large. The discipline and 
general organization of the force were unexceptionable; but it 
was numerically too weak. 

Honorary magistrates, with three exceptions, were deprived 
of their police powers. Their duties were, on the whole satis¬ 
factorily performed. The Judicial Commissioner w'as confirmed in 
his opinion that “we might greally improve both our Criminal 
and Civil Courts by .creating Boards of Stipendiary Mag¬ 
istrates and Benches of Judges.” The magistrates exercised their 
enhanced power.s under Act XV. of I8fi2 in a very satisfactory 
manner, but the European magistrate.^; were, as a rule, too severe 
in their punishments. An important state trial, that of the 
Crown versus Mahomed Shufiee and ten others, charged with 
the oflence of abetting the waging of war against the Queen, was 
held by Sir Herbert Edwardes, the Commissioner of Amballa, 
who convicted the accused, and sentenced 8 of them to suffer 
death, and 8 to be tran.sported for life. Five of the accused 
were residents of the Amballa District; five of them were resi¬ 
dents of Patna ; and the eleventii, of the Uajshyo District in Ben¬ 
gal. The treason was hatched 40 years ago at Patna, by’ Syad 
Ahmed the founder of the Wahabee sect in India, whose in¬ 
tolerant doctrines are sedulously inculcated over the whole 
breadth of upper India, from the Brahmuputra to the Indus. 
It was proved that the accused in this case had been the agents 
for the transmis.sion of men and money through Patna, Thaney- 
sur, and Amballa, to the Queen’s enemies, the Hindostaneo 
fanatics, at Mulkah and Sittaua, both before and during the 
time of the recent military operations at Ambeyla ; but the 
altcinativc punishment of transportation for life with forfeiture 
of all property, was deemed more appropriate in the present 
instance, and the sentences of death were accordingly commuted 
by the Judicial Commissioner. 

The European magistracy of tlie pi'ovince consisted of 32 
Deputy Commissioners, 8 Judges of Small Cause Court, 9 Can¬ 
tonment Magistrates, 42 Assistant Commissioners, 22 Extra 
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Couuaissionerii, 21 Canal officers, 25 Customs officers, 
ami 1 Honorary Judicial officer) the native magisiracy consisted 
ol 36 Extra Assistant Commissioners, 115 Tehsildars, 19 Naib 
Tehsildars, 1 Canal officer, 3 Customs officers and 53 Honorary 
Judicial officers; making a grand total of 387 officers. The 
Canal officers, with the exception of the Executive Engineer 
at Madhopoor, only exercised powers under Act VII. 1845. 
There were on an average 4 European and 5 Native luagis* 
trates in each District, but only one-third of their time was de¬ 
voted to criminal business, as they were likewise employed in 
the Civil, Judicial and Be venue administration. 

Order of the Lieutenant Governor .—The Lieutenant Go¬ 
vernor could not subscribe to the broad maxim that, '• lor 
all offences for which whipping is authorised, it is a more 
appropriate, efficacious, and humane mode of punishment than 
imprisonment.” His Honor was convinced that with all pro¬ 
fessional or confirmed offenders, whether young or old, or those 
convicted of organized or concerted crime, whipping is altogether 
inoperative as a substitute for other modes ot punishment, and 
as regards all other classes of offenders it is a kind of punish¬ 
ment which requires the exercise of much discrimination to apply 
it with really good effect; with boys, not yet hardened by habi¬ 
tual crime, it is no doubt a very suitable [tunishment, if adminis¬ 
tered with discretion, and far better limn imprisonment; but a 
respectable adult, who has been hurried into the commission of 
crime, by passion, want, or other special cause may often be¬ 
come hardened by a flogging. Nor did His Honor agree with 
the Judicial Commissioner’s remark that “ whenever the Codq 
admits of fine as an alternative punishment it should be awarded,” 
as it lays down a rule of too general and sweejnng a character. 
The employment of bad characters, detained in default of 
security for good conduct in making roads and other public 
works, besides being of doubtful legality, had proved in practice 
to be open in other respects to grave objections, and had there¬ 
fore, been recently disallowed. It was to be feared that the 
crime of female infanticide was still practised, though not to 
any great extent among some of the higher Jat tribes amongst 
the Bajpoots of the sub-montane districts of the Province. 
The numerical strength of the police was doubtless too weak, 
but measures were in operation for increasing the strength of 
the imperial force, by transferring to local funds the cost of 
police employed for the service of certain towns and sanitaria, 
which had hitherto paid nothing, or only a small quota towards 
the expense of their protection. With regard to Jageerdars in- 
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vested with magisterial powers, His Honor hoped that as tlie 
exercise of magisterial powers became better appreciated, the 
paid Justiciary might gradually be still further relieved from 
the cognizance of minor offences, and the Judicial administra¬ 
tion of the province strengthened by the agency of the people 
themselves. 


CIVIL HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES OF THE 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1864. 

This report is submitted to the Government of Madras by 
Robert Cole, Esq., Principal Inspector General. 

The year was not, on the whole, unhealthy. The Presid¬ 
ency town and the Southern Districts were wonderfully free 
from cholera and small pox. But the coffee districts of Wy- 
naad were severely visited in May and June by cholera and 
fever ; cholera prevailed, too, extensively in Malabar, Canara, 
Bellary and Kurnool. The seasons were irregular; the rains 
on the western coast during the S. W. monsoon were heavier 
than the average, but in many of the inland districts the rain¬ 
fall was so scanty and irregular as to imperil the croj>s. The 
N. E. monsoon was ushered in by violent cyclones in the Bay 
of Bengal and on the Coromandef Coast. One of these occur¬ 
ring on the night of November Ist, was sufficiently violent to 
raise a wave thirteen feet above the mean sea level, and to 
inundate a tract of country of the Kistna District, nearly 900 
square miles in extent, which had a disastrous effect upon the 
town of MasuHpatam and its immediate neighbourhood. The 
storm was violently felt also at Guntoor, where many trees 
were uprooted, and large numbers of cattle perished. The loss 
of human life was trivial at this distance inland. The gale was 
severely felt at Coconada, more than 100 miles north of Masuli- 
patam. This storm was severely felt, too, at Secunderabad, 
tJOO miles from the coast. The innndaiion of the tract of coun¬ 
try on the coast had not yet been followed by any marked 
derangement of the public health. 

The annual average of sick treated during the ten years 
ending with 1862 was 17,689 in-door and 2,4*2,803 out-door 
patients. The number treated in 1864 was 15.851 in door 
and 2,66,041 out-door patients against 1(5,908 in-door and 
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2,67,309 out-door in 1863, makin", with the Black Town Dia* 
pensary, a grand total of 2,91,671 against 2,85,107. A new 
hospital was built and partially endowed at Negapatam and 
would be opened as soon as medicines were supplied, A Dis¬ 
pensary and establishment, to be maintained by the residents, 
was sanctioned for the district of Gudalur in the Wynaad. A 
Dispensary was established at Bimlipatam. The question of 
building a new native hosintal in connection with the General 
Hospital, Madras, was under consideration, and detaile<l plans 
and estimates had been called for in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. The year was one of steady progress in I'egard to the 
Dispensaries in the Mofussil, which depend upon local means 
of support. No fewer than eighteen of them possessed funded 
or invested capital, in addition to the current income deriv¬ 
ed from subscription. The amount of capital possessed by 
these Institutions on the Slat December 1863 was Ks. 
1,64,806-13-6, at the end of the current year it had increased 
to Its. 2,95,482-10-7, of which sum 11s. 2,34,78()-12.4 was 
bearing interest. 

The receipts for the year were Ps. 4,88,.329 of which Gov¬ 
ernment contributed lis. 2,55,623, Local Funds Ks. 26,169 
European donations and subscriptions lis. 14,161 and native 
donations and subscriptions Ks. 1,31,329. Of the Government 
grant the large sum of lls. 1,84,285 8-10 was expended 
upon Presidency Hosjiitals; the amount expended on Provin¬ 
cial Dispensaries was Ks. 71,337-4-11, being Ks. 16,224-6-11 
less than in the preceding year. The great majority of the 
Institution had their capital invested in Government securities. 
The total expenditure was Ks. 4,27,627 leaving a balance in 
hand of lis. 60,702. 

The native inhabitants of several districts cheerfully contri¬ 
buted a voluntary tax of one anna per cawnie of wet land and 
6 pie per cawnie of dry land for the purpose of having medical 
aid at hand, and in several other districts the ryots would be 
glad to do the same if they were sure their own people would 
benefit by it. The influence of the new system of making the 
people support their own ho.spitals was favourable. It helped to 
pave the way for the introduction of the princiide of municipal 
taxation for local imjirovements, and to make the people less 
dependent upon Government assistance in matters which they 
are able to manage for themselves. The Inspector General ap¬ 
proved of a proposition to employ the surplus money of en¬ 
dowed hospitals in the entertainment of some youths as pupils 
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on a small stipend with a view to their becomin" practitioners 
hereafter. 

Measures were being taken for reducing the expenditure of 
I^residency Hospitals. 

Order of Government .-,—Monied capital accumulated in the 
hands of committees (or Dispensaries, when amounting to more 
than lis. 1,000 in excess of current requirements, must hence¬ 
forth be invested in Government securities. The Government 
would be glad to believe that Dr. Cole’s anticifiations, “ that 
the time is not far distant when every Talook in the Presidency 
would have a medical charity ministered to by an educated Native 
Doctor,” were not too sanguine ; but they had no hesitation in 
giving it as their o|tinion, that no more likely ste|i to ensure 
this result could be taken, than the training up, in local hospi¬ 
tals, of native }'outh8, inhabitants of the district, in a know¬ 
ledge of the treatment of disease. 


TIIANESUR. 

1813 to 186.'). 

Titis Report consists of extracts from Reports on the Settle¬ 
ment of the Pergunnahs formerly comprised in the 'I'hanesur 
District, with a preface by Colonel 1C. Lake, the Financial Com- 
inissiorier of the Punjab, dated 15ih August IStid. 

History of the Settlemeid .—The Tlvmesur District has now 
been divided between Umbalbi and Kurnal. It was chiefly 
made up of jagheer estates which had lapsed and escheated to 
the British Government. 'I'he most notable were those belong¬ 
ing to the Thanesur Sirdars, the Bhaccs of Khytul and tlic 
Jiajah of Ladwa. The latter joined the Sikhs, in ]8d.5-4G, and 
fought against the British at the battle of Alleewal. ’I’lie chief- 
.ships of Khytul and Thanesur lapsed in dclault of male issue. 
On the lapse of Khytul, in 1843, a settlement was first 
effected by Sir Henry Lawrence. Although the settlement 
was avowedly of a summary character, it has been thought 
that special interest would attach to the earlier writings of 
one whose spirit still lives in the Punjab, and whose memory is 
cherished by many to whom he endeared himself. The report 
contains a vivid description of the state of society under the 
native government to which the Britifh administration suc¬ 
ceeded. A paper by Sir Henry Lawrence reviewing the claim 
which the Bhaees of Urnowlec had put forward to succeed to 
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tlie Khytul estate, contains much general information as to the 
rules of succelsion which have obtained in several Sikh families. 
The conclusion at which he arrives, is that" the Sikhs have 
neither rule nor custom that can he referred to as the unchang¬ 
ed or undisputed guide of any branch of their community.” 
Colonel Lake believes that further experience will establish the 
correctness of this conclusion, not only as regards Sikh jagheers 
but as regards property and landed tenures of all kinds during 
the period of Sikh conquest and rule. It will be found that 
during that time, when the rights of each chief were measured 
by what he had won and could hold at the sword’s point, law 
and custom had to bow before the arbitrary will of the individu¬ 
al. Men, who, owing to the weakness of the Maliomcdan em« 
jiire, were suddenly transformed from daring freebooters into 
jiiinces and cliiels, were not likely to trouble themselves much 
about law or custom if opposed to their own inclinations. Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s summary settlement was only made for a 
jieriod of three years, at the end of whicli Captain afterwards 
Colonel Saunders Abbott effected a regular settlement. Cap¬ 
tain Larkins was afterwards emjdoyed in revising this settle¬ 
ment. At the lime of tliis revision Kbjtul had ceased to be a 
separate district, and was incorporated in the 'fhaiiesiir district, 
the regular settlement of which had been effected by Mr. Wyn- 
yard, and this in like manner called for revision at the hands of 
Ca[ilain Larkins. 'J'he revision effect(!il by Captain Larkins was 
tar from final. Subsequent revi>ion8 had to bo iindertaken by 
Major Busk, Major EI[ibinstone and Captain Davies in succes¬ 
sion. 'I'he causes for the settlement having broken dovvn so re¬ 
peatedly are explained in considerable detail. While on one 
hand the improvident character of the population was unfavour¬ 
able to the success of a money assessment, and their resources 
had been thoroughly exhausted by the excessive demands of 
jtrevioHS native administrations, along the banks of the Jumna 
and Western Jumna Canals, several estates suffered from the 
*• Reh” efflorescence, which has entailed reductions in so many 
villages in the Kurnal district. Again, much injury was caused 
by inundations from the Murkunda, Sirsoottee, and Kallasser 
streams, anJ in some localities the injury is said to have been ag¬ 
gravated by the embankments of the Grand Trunk Road having 
interfered with the natural drainage of the country. Apart 
from the direct injury caused to the land by these inundations, 
they are the fruitful source of sickness and disease. Then there 
is a vast tract of country in which cultivation is entirely de¬ 
pendent upon rain, and in which water is so far below the sur- 
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face that well irrigation is not to be thought of. Indeed, as one 
officer reports; “ when the periodical rains fafl, the people of 
this tract are driven to de8j)eration, the cattle are starved, and 
not an acre of cultivation is attempted.” The district through¬ 
out was thinly populated. Mistakes were made here similar to 
those in many of our earlier settlements. The area of irrigated 
laud was largely over-estimated ; the rates generally on unirri¬ 
gated as well as irrigated land were pitched too high ; progres¬ 
sive jummas were fixed, rising within ten years to 30 and 50 per 
cent, of the original demand, under the idea that enormous 
areas of waste land would be brought into cultivation, whereas 
the population was not only too lawless, i)redatory and indol¬ 
ent to attempt this, but was really too scanty and impoverish¬ 
ed to do so with any prospect of success. A ruinous fall of 
I)rices took place, which showed at once that the rates were too 
high, and thus commenced a series of disasters culminating in 
the famine of 18fi0-61, which completed'the ruin of the district. 
The history of settlements in this district supplies a fresh warn¬ 
ing against over-assessinenls, and furnishes^ fresh instance, in 
addition to many others in the Punjab, in which much Govern¬ 
ment revenue is sacrificed because drainage schemes which in 
Europe would be undertaken by enlightened landlords are here 
not undertaken at all. With other larger projects in hand, 
the Government cannot spare Imperial funds for such local 
objects, and the people themselves are not sufficiently enlight¬ 
ened to combine amongst theniselves for the promotion of such 
schemes, even if they were in other respects qualified for such 
an undertaking. If the waters of the Sirsoottee and Murkundu 
could be better regulated, not only would the people be saved 
much loss, but the Government would recover a consider¬ 
able portion of the revenue it has been obliged to relinquish. 
Hut unless arrangements could be made for setting apart a ])or- 
tion of the net assets derived I'rom land for such drain.ige and 
improvement schemes, many [irojecfs must be postponed indefi¬ 
nitely, because, although of the utmost local im[)ortance, they 
are not of that character which would justify the expenditure 
of Imperial funds. 

biv Henry Lawrence in Khytul .—On 9th November 1843 
Sir Henry, then Major, Ijawrence reported to Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel itichmond, C. li., A. G. G. North West Frontier, his com¬ 
pletion of a summary settlement for three years of the Khytul 
territory. In the course of his report such remarks as these 
occur:—“ In one instance, as I was riding along the Assunt 
border of Kuttana with liajah Suroop Sing, we heard and saw 
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the husbanJm^ singing as they drove their cattle through the 
saturated fields. The Kajah smiled and called my attention to 
their air of security, observing that, if they had been so em¬ 
ployed last year, the chances were that their cattle would have 
been carried off by some foraging party.” As a proof of the ex¬ 
tent to which the Jats had relinquished their lawless habits ho 
instances the Jat village of Chatur, which was formerly the very 
head quarters of opposition to authority, and is said never to 
have admitted a Sikh within its quick-set hedge ; it was reckon¬ 
ed able to turn out a thousand matchlocks, and the four turufs 
(or w'ards) were barricaded against one another. So bad a name 
did the place bear that when he visited it in April, he was at¬ 
tended by a hundred sowars and a company of infantry ; when 
he went there in August he was accomitanicd by a single horse¬ 
man, and found the village one sheet of cultivation. He thus 
describes the settlement of Soolhur pergunnah. “ The zemindars, 
amounting to more than a hundred, discussed the allotment 
among themselves for three days and then announced its coiu- 
]detion. I obserited that about one-third of their number 
appeared ill-satisfied with the arrangement, and 1 put this dis¬ 
contented minority on one side, with the majority who appeared 
satisfied on the other. J then listened to the cases of the form¬ 
er, individually ; and heard what the majority had to .say for 
themselves. 1 thus learned enough to convince me that there 
•liad been a combination among the stronger i>arty to throw the 
M'eight of the assessment on certain weaker villages (the good old 
Sikh rule ) 1 then called out both the old average and the new 

proposed juniina of the villages belonging to the satisfied major¬ 
ity, and asked the weaker party what they thought of the assess¬ 
ment proposed for them ; they received several of the villages 
with yells of disapprobation, and 1 was thus enabled, before the 
assembled crowd, to come at the rights of the case and to equal¬ 
ise the burthen, making the strongest party takeoff part oi their 
neighbour’s load and put it on themselves, till all jiarlies agreed 
tliat it was justly distributed.” In imieli the same manner each 
pergunnah was assessed. He everywhere endeavoured by all 
means to encourage the growth of potatoes, sugar, cotton and 
useful trees ; the last are very scarce, and while thousands of 
acres are over-run with small jungle trees and shrubs, there is 
not a timber tree in the district. He planted some miles of road 
with trees, and gave out large quantities of seeds for nurseries. 
Could |)Otatoe3 be generally introduced (and they are liked by 
all classes, even the highest caste of Hindoos) much misery 
would be saved, during the frightful dearths that prevail in this 
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(|uarter. Khytul itself was, one year ago, as J^wless a tract of 
country as any in India ; many notorious offenders have emi¬ 
grated or been jdaced in confinement, and all see that plunder 
and violence will no longer be tolerated. Among the most suc¬ 
cessful measures for establishing order, he found the appoint¬ 
ment of puuchayets. He established two of these courts ; at 
the head of each was a respectable native officer of the Amlub, 
and two of the assessors were vakeels of good character, the 
other members being equally chosen by the plaintiff and defen¬ 
dant. Considering it important to dispose speedily of all old 
questions, he proclaimed that no case of long standing would be 
heard unless brought before November. The two courts sat 
daily in the palace at Khytul, one to decide civil cases of the last 
twelve years, the other to judge jjolice cases of the last three 
years uj) to the 1st November. 845 police cases were brought 
before the i)uuchayet, most of them connected with cattle-lift¬ 
ing. Out of these 845, had been decided and 226 of the dt» 
crees executed, and the stolen cattle restored. Of civil cases 
1.54 were brought forward, and 94 decided : 4-' of them by 
kistbnndee and razeenamab given by the plaintiff. The pun- 
chayets assisted him to ascertain the characters of individuals 
and communities, so that security was taken from notorious of¬ 
fenders. These courts gave satisfaction : they afforded ready 
means of redrcs.s, miJ an appeal being open, and sessions being 
absolutely ])ublic, there was little field for chicanery, and he 
was not apiieab d to in above half a dozen instances. Sir Henry 
toiik security bonds from all villages of bad or doubtful charac¬ 
ter, to pay eleven-told iiwr all stolen property tracked to their 
lands, and that the head-men shall be respnnsible lor the acts of 
all residing within their bounds. One of bis first measures was 
to order all iire-iiims to be delivered up at the respective thanas, 
and to forbid more tlian one sword to be retained for ten 
bou.ses. To this a(;t be mainly attribute the peace and quiet of 
the country during the last six months. He urges roads and 
irrigation works. llesa}s great quantities of wafer are wasted, 
iu a territory where the want of it frequently ]iroduces the most 
frightful sufferings. When the periodical rains fail, portions of 
the people are driven to desperaticni, the cattle are starved, and 
not an acre of cultivation is attempted. This calamity has 
occurred six times during the last thirty years, causing fearful 
misery, and acting with other deteriorating causes to desolate a 
tract of country which, with ordinary care and a little timely 
expenditure, may not only be reclaimed, but rendered as pro¬ 
ductive as it is now the contiury. A canal would gradually 
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convert the grq^iers and cattle-stealers of the border inta farm¬ 
ers and cultivators. A table shews that in the seven months of 
Sir Henry’s administration I'rom April to November 1843 in 
the 349 villages the number of occupied houses had riseu from 
24,777 to 27,801 or 3,024 aud of ploughs from 8,376 to 12,041 
or 3,665. 

Law of Succession among the Sikhs.—Sh Henry Lawrence 
says the ostensible laws of the Manja and Malwa Sikhs are 
that the first tribe allows of the succession of widows, and the 
division of estates among the sons, giving a double or at any 
rate larger share to the eldest; the Malwa (Phoolkean and 
Bhaekean) law is said to exclude females, and to give the whole 
inheritance to the eldest son, assigning only a bare maintenance 
to the other children. Both tribes disallow adoption. The 
Malwa Sikhs say a widow cannot inherit. Sir Henry disproves 
this. On the other band, as regards the Manja Sikhs, both Ma¬ 
harajah llunj< et Sing and his father put to death their own mo¬ 
thers, ostensibly for adultery, but really for meddling in state 
affairs. Chund Kour was for a time put up on the death of 
Maharajah Kurruk Sin^h, but she w'as eveutually excluded 
from the guddee of Lahore ; and though numerous Manja widows 
have inherited, the instances have not been more in proportion 
to the number of Manja chiefships than those he has noted iu 
the Malwa families ; and as to the estates being equally divided 
among the sons t>f a Manja family, there are as many instances 
one w'ay as the other. Those of the famous Jye Sing Ghunnee 
(the grand-father of Runjeet Sing’s wife, Mahtub Kour) were 
assigned to his daughter-in-law Suiia Kour, after the death of 
her husband, who was killed during his father’s life-time, Jye 
Singh Ghunnee leaving to the two sons who survived him, only 
sraaH jagheers. Here is a case of Manja practice that does not 
accord with either Manja or Malwa rule ; and it is notorious 
that the majority of the great chiefs in the Punjab who escaped 
absorption by Runjeet Sing have bequeathed the mass of their 
possessions (not merely an extra or double share) to their eldest 
,or in some instances to their ablest sons, the practice of mi¬ 
nutely sub-dividing the property prevailing on both sides the 
Sutlej chiefly among the poorer families. All these facts go to 
prove that there existed no real difference between the customs of 
the Malwa Sikhs and those of the Manja Sikhs; but they render 
it very probable that, seeing Jheend and Khytul without heirs, 
and that several small estates had escheated to us, while others 
were about to do so, the Rajahs of Putteeala, Nabha and Jheend, 
aud the Bhaee of Khytul, concerted a scheme which they thought 
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would prevent eventual escheat, by excluding widows, and as* 
signingUhe right of reversion in full to the eldest collateral. Sir 
Henry Lawrence at least could find no difference between the 
practice of the Manja Sikhs and that of the Malwa. It is said that 
the former alone allow inheritance and authority to widows, and 
permit the splitting up of estates among the sons of a family } 
but he shews that widows have inherited and estates have been 
sub-divided among the Malwa Sikhs, and that widows have 
been excluded and that e.«tates have passed to one son (and 
even to one daughter-in-law) in the Manja family ; the fact be¬ 
ing that the Sikhs have neither rule nor custom that can be re¬ 
ferred to as the unchanged or undis])uted guide of any branch of 
their community. In general and in many matters of form, 
they profess to go by the Sbasters ; but being a people of yes¬ 
terday, and having gained everything by violence, within the 
last century, they have not had time to settle down and to 
make laws of inheritance, or any other laws. Some sort of rules 
appear it is true to have been from time to time patched up, but 
in such limes and among such a people the law of the sword 
was the only one recognized; the mass of the families of the 
original Sikh leaders are now' in penury, not so much from a 
splitting up of estates as from the seizure by powerful chiefs, or at 
times of confederations, of the conquests made by smaller ones, 
and eventually in the Punjab from all falling under the power 
o( Runjeet Sing. On the lelt bank of the Sutlej, British infer- 
position came just iii time to save Putteeala and the other pro¬ 
tected states ; the former under a weak ruler being not only 
threatened by Runjeet Sing, hut having as it were become the 
hunting ground of petty Sikh marauders ; it is mainly owing to 
the incursions made about that time that 191^ Putteeala villages 
are held in coparceny with oilier Sikh confederations. There 
is not in fact a chief or state under our protection that has not 
a claim on its neighbour, making it imperative on thecommence- 
meut of our connection that tlie status of a certain period .ohould 
have been recognized. Sir Henry docs not consider that the 
rules of succession in the protected Sikh states have hitherto- 
been based upon the laws of Hindoo inheritance ; if they had 
been, we could not have inherited a single estate, the chiefs 
are well aware of what ha-s been the practice. Unfortunately, 
there has been much discrejiancy in this practice, and it is on 
this that all schemers build ; they know the general principle 
well enough that guides our administration, but they know that 
some cases have been decided by one rule and some by another •, 
and that an appeal lies to Agra, Calcutta, and eventually to 
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Etifrland, and that, if there is a shadow of right in their case, it 
■will be discovered and acted on by one or other authorify : they 
therefore come forward with forced and false precedents, with 
accusations of partiality against the local officers, and even with 
general charges ol injustice, which at worst cost them no more 
than the hire of the vakeels and inoonshees employed. Every 
chief is inclined to jtick out that portioij of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance that would suit his purpose. Sir Henry Lawrence 
concludes by expressing the hope that the decision of the 
case of the Khytul inheritance may not be considered simply ns 
one of hardship or of mercy towards the Urnowlee chief, but as 
one nearly affectin;; a population of at least 1,50,000 [lersons; 
the question being whether they are to enjoy the benefits of 
British protection, or fall back under a native ruler ; whether 
the deserts of Habree, Poondree and Kuttana are to continue 
so, and to remain as have the Ladwa, Jheend and Kurnal 
estates, around them, wilderness,—their occupants robbers ; or 
whether both lands and people are to be reclaimed. "I cannot,” 
he says “ perceive how any protected chief is to he entitled at the 
same time to the privileges of a sovereign jninceandof a ])iivale 
individual. If it can be shewn that the protected Sikhs liave 
strictly abided by the Hindoo laws of inheritance, and that their 
principalities have passed down Irom generation to generation 
as private estates, let the Urnowlee family by all means benefit 
by such rule and practice: but if it apjiears by the records of 
the Umballa office, that in the opinion of 8ir David Ochterlony, 
S r Charles jNletcalfe, Mr. William Frazer, Captains lloss and 
Murray, and Mr. Cleik, that such cases as the pre.sent arc lair 
escheats, let ns not strain the law that one man or one family 
may be enriched, and a whole pojmlation be abandoned.” 

Mr. D. F. Macleod's Opinion on liemisiHiom. — hx \Qwic\i\ng 
Captain Davies’ revision of the 'J'lianesnr settlement on fitb 
May 1862, Mr. D.*F. Macleod, then Fiinmcittl Commissioner, 
says—“ I have repeatedly wittiesscd in the Punjab, the conver¬ 
sion with marvellous rapidity of a querulous and habitually de¬ 
faulting population into a cheerful and tractable one, by the ap¬ 
plication of really well jiidged remissions ; and while those en¬ 
trusted with the duty of making collections do not usually require 
prompting to the exercise of sufficient rigour, I consider that a 
population who have avowedly been hitherto over-assessed, 
have every claim to especial consideration from us, and that 
every case of default which may occur should lead us to make 
very deliberate enquiry before proceeding to extremities.” 

Orders of the Punjab Oovornment .—On 23rd April 1864 tho 
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Lieutenant Governor fixes the settlement until 1878-79. The 
first regular assessment of Khytul tehsecl was commenced by 
Captain Abbott in IB-t? and fixed at Us. 1,17,653, and was sub¬ 
sequently revised by Captains Larkina and Busk, 'i'he stand¬ 
ard jumma has now been fixed at Ks. 98,752, being a reduction 
of ids. 18,901 on'that proposed by Captain Abbott. This jumma 
has been easily paid for several years, and the people Lave great 
facilities for cattle grazing. The average rate on cultivation is 
13 annas and 9 pie. The total reduction on the jumma ori¬ 
ginally proposed, amounting to Rs. 7,24,496, is nominally Rs. 
1,39,448, or nearly 18 per cent. But as in other parts of the 
Punjab, this cannot be accounted a sacrifice of revenue. It is 
simply the necessary consequence of the sudden and enormous 
alteration, which occurred soon after the annexation, in the rela.^ 
tivo values of specie and agricultural produce. The first jummas 
were founded on an erroneous assumption of the average prices, 
and the reduction is really a refund of revenue which should 
never have been demanded. The fall of prices was so sudden, 
and the high average had been maintained for so raaviy years 
previous, that in the absence of trustworthy statistics, oflipers 
were extremely liable to be deceived. But the extent of the 
errors which were committed should be a warning to all revenue 
officers, to make their inductions regarding the condition of vil¬ 
lages on the broadest basis and after the most comprehensive 
onquirj'. 


VACCINATION IN TUB MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


I8t>4. 

* 

Madras Records — No. LXXNIV. 

• 

I'uis report is submitted t*o the Government of Madras by 
Robert Cole, Esq., Principal Inspector General, Medical Depart¬ 
ment, Fort Saint George. 

The operations of the Department W'ere quite as unsatisfac¬ 
tory as heretofore. The number of persons vaccinated was 
stilted at 3,11,587 of whom 2,83,837 were successtul cases and 
27,750 failures, against 3,18,824 of whom 2,92,079 were suc¬ 
cesses and 27,071 failures in 1863. The raiio of failures per 
1,000 was 89'U6, against 83 8, the average number of vacciiiat- 
VOL, X., PXBI II. * f 
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ors 346 against 342, the average number vaccinated by each 
901 against 932 and the average cost of every 100 vaccinated 
Ks. 14-5-3 against E's.. 13-9-4. The pay ot vaccinators was 
Us. 43,720 against Ks. 48,323. But these returns were un¬ 
reliable as they had been subjected to no efficient check or 
scrutiny. 

The total ftumber of boys in the Government schools was 
7,396 of whom 3,140 only had been vaccinated and 3,112 were 
small-pox-marked, giving a percentage of 42'45 vaccinated, 
16‘46 unvaccinated and 4‘2 07 small-pox-marked. Mr. Cole sug¬ 
gested that all pupils attending Government schools should be 
required to submit to vaccination, but Government considered 
that nothing more could be done than had already been laid down 
in the proceedings of Government, 24th February 1864, No. 
66. Mr. Cole had impressed upon Dr. Shortt that it was better 
to vaccinate over a small area, doing the work thoroughly, than 
to attempt to visit every town and village, and leave nine- 
tenths ot the people unvaccinated. He believed that “ the 
most uselul lesson we could give the people, would be to vac¬ 
cinate every unprotected person, if possible, in a given town or 
village ; and then to allow the practice of vaccination to stand 
or fall in the estimation of the people by the results of this 
practical test.” 

temall-pox prevailed in many parts of the Presidency, but 
the returns of deaths from this disorder, as furnished by the 
vaccinators and native officials were unreliable. 

The returns of vaccination in the Mysore territories were 
ordered by Government to be excluded from those of the 
Madras Presidency, as the vaccinators were in no way under 
the supervision of the general superintendent of vaccination. 


A PROPOSED RAILWAY FROM BROACH TO 
JAMBOOSUR. 

* 

1865. 

Bombay Records, No. XQI.—New Series. 

In 1864 the Government of Bombay decided that, before any 
proposals from private companies for the construction of rail¬ 
way feeders to the main trunk lines could be agreed to. Govern¬ 
ment should itself construct one, in order to ascertain what 
terms ought to be made with such companies. The line from 
Jamboosur to the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
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station at Broach, on which Government was already construct¬ 
ing the earth work of an ordinary road, was fixed upon and a 
report on the subject called for. 

Captain J. S. Trevor, R. E., Deputy Consulting Engineer for. 
Railways in Goozerat, reports that there are three lines by which 
Jamboosur and Broach may be connected ;—Ist,—a perfectly 
straight line which would run about miles to the west of the 
town of Ahmode, containing some 6,300 inhabitants, but would 
open out a district quite as fertile as that intersected by the 
line of the proposed road through Kelode and Ahmode, and by 
keeping more to the westward or farther from the Baroda Rail¬ 
way, would interfere less with the traffic on that line, and would 
open out a larger extent of new district to Railway communica¬ 
tion. 2nd,—a line running round by Wagra, about 3^ miles to 
the west of the direct line, and 3rd,—the lino of the proposed 
road through Kelode and Ahmode. The second would be the best 
as it w'ould open out a still larger portion of the collectorate to 
Railway communication. But it would be 27| miles long, while 
the direct line would be only 26J, and the road line 27 miles 
in length. It would, besides, have' heavier river crossings. 
These disadvantages would make the cost of the Wagra line 
about 4 per cent, greater than the cost of the direct line and 
about 2 per cent, greater than that of the road line. But this 
increased expenditure would be well repaid by the greater value 
of the line as a feeder to the Baroda Railway. Captain Trevor 
is opposed to the construction of a light railway and thinks that 
branches should have rails and sleepers of the standard adopted 
on the grand trunk lines so that there may be a free interchange 
of all stock. The cost of a line from Broach to Jamboosur viS 
Wagra is estimated at Rs. 24,96,934 with ordinary rails of 68 
lbs. to the yard and Rs. 20,73,533 with light rails of 48 lbs. to 
the yard. The cost of the direct line is estimated at Rs. 23,87,828 
with ordinary, and Rs. 20,73,533 with light rails ; and that of 
the line running east of Ahmode at Rs. 24,36,975 with ordin¬ 
ary and Rs. 20,20,615 with light rails. 

Another way of joining Jamboosur to the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway is by a line from Jamboosur to the 
Palej station of that railway, a distance of 19| miles. The cost 
of this is estimated at Rs. 18,60,993 with ordinary and Rs. 
15,48,648 with light rails. The estimated gross receipts per 
mile on the lino from Broach to Jamboosur \ik Wagra are 
6,415 or 7 06 on the cost with ordinary and 8’5 with light rails. 
On the direct line they are 7 07 on the cost with ordinary and 
8' 52 with light rails; on the line that passes east of Ahmode 

3F J 
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*'liGj are 7‘10 with ordinary and 8'57 with light rails and on 
tjiat from Jatnboosur to Palej they are 672 with ordinary and 
8-07 with light rails. 


PUBLIC INSTBUCTION IN THE NORTH¬ 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1864.-65, 

This report is drawn up by M. Kempson, Esq., M. A., 
Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces, 

The staff for the Control and Inspection of the institutions 
consisted of 1 Director, 6 Inspectors, 3 Assistants, 30 Deputy 
and 94 Sub-Deputy Inspectors, The last grade was reduced 
on the 1st May 1865 to 67. The Expenditure was Rs. 7,20.196 
from Imperial and lls. 3,96,314 from Local funds. Of this, 
Rs. 39,581 were spent upon Direction and lls. 1,49,033 on 
Inspection. The proportion was, therefore, 3'6 for Direction, 
13 for Inspection and 83 6 for Instruction. The expenditure 
of nearly Rs. 70,000 on school accommodation was a new feature 
in the year’s progress. The local funds consisted of the educa¬ 
tional cess, endowments, donations, fees and fines. A .sum of 
Rs. 2,800 was contributed by ex-students of the Bareilly 
college for the foundation of a monthly scholarshij.. The 
Maharajah of Vizianagram gave a donation of Rs. 300 a year 
to the Benares College for the same purpose. The Maharajah 
of Rewah founded a scholarship of the interest of Rs. 6,000 in 
the same college with a reservation in favour of candidates from 
the Saugor .school. Lalla Man Rai, a pleader in the Agra Court, 
gave Rs. 600 to build fives-courts in the Agra College. Chow- 
dhri Umrao Singh, of Sherhot, district of Bijnour, offered to 
endow a School with Rs. 10,000 invested in landed property. 

Colleges .— Of these there are three—at Agra, Bareilly 
and Benares. The number of students on their rolls was 204, 
the average daily attendance 170 and the expenditure Rs. 
68,846 from Imperial and Rs. 6,496 from Local funds. 
There are 2 institutions for special education, the Thom¬ 
ason Civil Engineering College at Roorkee and the Agra Med¬ 
ical College. These had on their rolls 219 students; they 
cost Rs. 81,830. Both the school and college departments of 
the Agta College were gradually working up to a more satisfac¬ 
tory standard; U candidates went up to the Calcutta University 
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Entrance examination ; all passed and 3 in the first class. Of the 
two candidates for the B. A. degree one failed. The board¬ 
ing houses were full throughout tlie year and a third was to be 
provided. Athletic sports and cricket were flourishing and the 
Lieutenant Governor gave a prize to the best athlete. All the 
candidates for the Entrance examination from the Bareilly Col¬ 
lege passed. The numbers did not increase so much as usual, 
owing to the establishment of branch English schools in the 
various muhallaa of the city which had an attendance of 621. 
Three of these schools were established by the Municipal 
Committee. English education was thus brought to the 
doors of the people in different quarters of the city distant 
Ifoin the college. 'J he proficiency attained by the scholars 
was already very considerable, and much credit was due to 
the managers. Strictly speaking, these were private schools 
under Government inspection. The lowest class of the College 
was closed as its work could be done by the schools and it was 
intended in like manner to strike off one class annually until 
a certain standard, qualifying for adini.ssion to the college, 
should have been reached, thus placing a definite object before 
t!ie schools. The Bishop of Calcutta visited this College and 
was well satisfied with it. At the Benares College the attendance 
was 86 per cent, and the fees rose from Rs. 3,683 to Rs. 

6 802-8. Two students gained the degree of B. A., all classes 
were satisfactory and the junior ones were carefully taught 
and showed a very good knowledge of English pronunciation 
and lacility in understanding spoken English. In the Sanskrit 
department the number of students was 141 of whom 36 re¬ 
ceived 8C-holiirship8 and the daily average attendance was 75'7, 
which was lower than it ought to be ; but it is very difficult 
to raise it. The Anglo-Sanskrit department was favourably 
reported on. The boarding-house was most popular and useful. 
The great want was physical recreation of a manly kind. Search 
was being made for a site for a play-ground. All the candidates 
23) for the University Entrance examination from these three 
Colleges passed, against 21 out of 23 in 1868, 14 out of 28 in 
1862, aind 24 out of 40 in 1861. For the First in Arts 5 out 
of 9 passed, against 4 outol 4 in 1863, 6 out of 7 in 1862 and 

7 out of 8 in 1861. For the B. A. all (2) passed, against 1 out 
of 6 in 1863 ; none went up to this examination in 1862 and 
1861. The amount of matter which students were required to 
take up for the two higher of these examinations was more than 
they could thoroughly master. 

Schools .—The accomjmnying table shows the expenditure 
and attendance in Government schools:— 
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vernacular only. These ten Anglo-Vernacular schools, most 
of them established only since last year, giving instruction to 
yi4 boys, were maintained at a cost to Government of only 
Rs. 200. The people of Mirzapore, under the intluence of the 
Principal Sudder Ameen there, Moulvie Habib-oollah, opened a 
respectable Anglo-Vernacular school, with a capital of some 
titty thousand Rupees. A Qrant-in-aid was appli^ for. 

Tahsili Schools ,—^The Director of Public Instruction exam¬ 
ined some fifty of these and found improvement everywhere, 
I>articularly in the reading and writing of the boys. The Eng¬ 
lish liand-writing in the Aligurh anglo-vernacular school was 
the beat in these ))r<>vinces. The Persian, Urdu and Hindi 
writing in many schools was very good. The introduction of 
Persian as a study in the upper classes of the schools of the 
2nd circle was welcomed by the people, and contributed to im¬ 
provement in Urdu scholarship. With regard to the wish 
which finds ex[)ression here and there that the Roman alphabet 
should be introduced by the Government to the exclusion or 
supersession of the Vernacular characters, Mr. Kempson con¬ 
siders that such a step would be unjustifiable on philological 
grounds as it would be replacing a tolerably well stocked hlpha- 
bet like that of the Urdu language by an alphabetic system, 
“ the very worst in practical application that ever existed,” as 
Sir John Stoddart has called it. In some Mission schools the 
oriental characters are not taught and the students of these are 
known to have complained in after life of being at a great dis¬ 
advantage on this account. In the Ist circle, including Ali¬ 
gurh, Bulundshuhur, Meerut, Mozuffeniugger, Saharunpore, 
Debra Doon, Bareilly, Bijnore, Badaon, Moradabad and Shahje- 
hanpore, there were 63 schools with 6,689 scholars against 4,989 
at the close of 1863-64. The 2nd circle included Agra, Cawn- 
pore, Etah, Etawah, Furrackhabad, Hamirpore, Jaloun, Jhansi, 
Lullutpore, Muihra and Myniioori. There were 79 schools 
with 6,469 scholars of whom 5,669 were examined against 76 
with 5,722 scholars of whom 4,994 were examined in 1863-64. 
There was a comparatively large number of boys in the junior 
classes ; this was because the majority of them only studied 
Hindi and aspired to nothing higher than the office of putwari 
or of bazar account-keeper. 6 of the schools of this circle were 
“ very good,” 7 “good,” 22 “ fair,” 15 “ middling,” 20 “ inferior,” 
6 “ bad,” and 3 “ very bad,” 41 schools showed more or less pro¬ 
gress since last year. 

In the 3rd circle there were 53 Tahsili scliools against 54 
last year of which one had been converted into an Anglo Ver- 
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imcular school. There was an increase of 3fi8 in the number 
of boys which was 8,437 of whom 1,617 were agriculturists. 
Five schools had more than 100 and five less than 40 boys, 
against 3 with more than 100 and 9 with Jess than 40 in 
1803 64. The average had risen to 64’So per school lioin 
66-83. The daily average attendance fell from 80'2o to 76 06. 
Of fees Rs. 3,670 (exclusive of Rs. 1,618 collected in Anglo- 
Vernacular schools) were received against lis. 3.641 in 1863 64. 
The cost of educating each i)upil was in 1863-64 U8. 6-12-6 of 
which Government bore Rs. 3 -.t- 2. This year it was lis. 6-11 7 
of which Government bore Rs. 8-4-8. There were 62 boys in 
the first class out of 3,437 scholars, against 52 out of 3,069 in 
the last year, and 164 in the second class against 109. 

In the Kumaon and Gurhwal circle there vvere 2,138 pupils 
on the rolls of the Tahsili schools with an average attendance of 
1,409 against 1,622 with an attendance of 1,131 in 1863-64. 
The percentage of attendance fell Irom 69 to 64. The cost of 
educating each pupil fell from Rs. 3-15-8 to Its. 8-3-2 in Ivu- 
maon and from Re. 3-9 10 to Rs. 3-6 4 in Gurhwal. The in¬ 
crease in the popularity of tlie.se schools is altrihulcd to the 
decrease of credulity among the inhabitants, who were gen¬ 
erally ready to believe the slanders of Brahmins with regard 
to the intentions of Government, the appointment of some 
of the pupils in the Settlement Department, the interest taken 
in educational progress liy the district officers, and the selec¬ 
tion of better localities lor ihe schools. There is a sad falling 
off in the attendance at all except the Bhootiah schools bet¬ 
ween June and October, the hill streams are liable to rise sud¬ 
denly during this season, and become dangerous for little child- 
ren to cross ; and everywhere except in the Bhootiah districts 
all the childrert are constantly emiiloycd in agricultural work. 
The Bhootiahs are a more energetic race and less under the in¬ 
fluence of the Brahmius than other Hindoos. A new Bhootiah 
school was established in the Darina valley where the people are 
the most drunken and disorderly of ail the Bliootiahs. A Mis¬ 
sion established among the Bhootiahs would probably meet with 
great success. 

In the Ajmere circle there were 10 schools with 340 pupils 
against 286 in 1863-64 a normal class had been recently estab¬ 
lished at the Ajmere school. 

The total number of HuUabandi or Circle schools was 
3,100 with 90,396 pupils against 3,119 with 93,414 in 
1863-64. Of 820 schools in the Ist circle examined, 72 were 
found very good, 205 good, 164 satisfactory, 327 unsatisfactory, 
and 52 very bad In 1863-64 there were in the 3rd circle 1,149 
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schools and 38,812 boys; this year there were the same number 
of schools, and 33,366 boys. The causes of the decrease in the 
number of boys, which is confined entirely to Goruckpore, 
were the systematic inspection of the Deputy Ins[)ector, 
and better discipline, the boys nominally kept on the llcgisters, 
or irregular in their attendance, having been struck off the 
roll. in October 1864 when the Viceroy passed through 
Benares on his way down to Calcutta, some 4,000 boys, 
Tahsili and Halkabandi, were collected from the neighbouring 
districts. His Excellency personally examined several, and made 
remarks most encouraging to the department as well as to the 
boys. 

Female (ScAoois-^The movement for female education was 
quietly progressing and the oi)position of native society to the 
wishes of Government was being withdrawn. A public meeting 
was held at the Kakora Ghat Fair by the Commissioner of 
Robilkund, in which native gentlemen of influence express¬ 
ed their sentiments enthusiastically in favour of the movement. 
The Municipal Committee of Bareilly were making efforts to 
establish Girls’ schools in the city and a few promising ones had 
been opened some months. The education of girls and women 
was spreading largely in private life. There were families in 
the town, every female member of which could read; and men 
who showed zeal in the cause in their public character as ser¬ 
vants of the Government did not, as is too commonly the case 
with natives, forget the more powerful effect to be produced by 
example. A private society of influential Hindoos of Agra, 
named the Sath Sahha, voluntarily instituted 30 Girls’ schools 
and obtained a grant-in-aid from Government. The Hev. 
J. Ullmann had established 16 and the Kev. B. D. Wikoff 
10 schools educating altogether 389 girls in the Etawah and 
Mynpoory districts. The expenditure on female schools sup¬ 
ported by the Government was Ks. 12,012. An increase in ex¬ 
penditure, amounting to Rs. 19,604, was estimated for in 1866-66, 
and sanctioned. It was intended to establish at Agra and Be¬ 
nares two Training schools for school-mistresses. The total 
number of Female schools was 380 with an attendance of 6,669 
against 144 with 2,266 in 1863-64. The number of Ai<Ied schools 
was 42 which received from Government Rs. 12,276. In 
1865-66 40 more schools were to be aided. There were 15 
Unaided, making a grand total of 97 Female schools set on foot 
by private bodies with an attendance of 2,479. 

Books. —3,70,740 volumes, chiefly in the vernacular, were 
printed or purchased during the year at a costof Rs. 36,639 2 6 

VoL. X„ Past 11 2 G 
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or an average of I 4 annas per volume. 1,86,470 books of the 
value of Bs. 28,182 were sold against 1,48,422, of the value of 
Jis. 24,724 in 1863-64. 

Normal Schools .—Of these there were four—at Meerut in 
the 1st circle, Agra in the 2ud, Benares in the 3rd and 
Alinurah in the Kumaon circle. There was also a normal 
class in the Etawah school and one in the Ajmere school. 
In the Meerut school, of 112 student teachers examined 
in June, 1864, 48 received Tahsili, and 36 TIalkabandi 
certificates j 9 had their certificates withheld in consequence 
of deficiency in some one subject, and 21 were sent away 
without hope of any. After the vacation, 130 fresh stud¬ 
ents Were called up, and of these 123 were still on the list. 
In the Agra school 27 student-teachers obtained 1st class, and 
13 2nd class Tahsili certificates; and 8 were found qua¬ 
lified for Ist class, and 52 for 2nd class, Halkabandi cer¬ 
tificates. The number of pupils enrolled Xor 1864-65 was 
116. In the Benares school the number of jiupil-teachers un¬ 
der instruction was 113, and there were 52 boys in the Model 
school. The number of teachers passed for employment 
was :—24 of the Ist grade or Tahsili. 28 of the 2nd or Halka- 
bandi and 59 of the 3rd Halkabandi. The Almorah Normal 
School was still working well. It was very popular, and al¬ 
though the students only received a subsistence .Tllowance of 
Ks. 3 a month, “ there would be no difficulty in sending in 100 
boys from the district to-morrow.” 

Tlie particulars of Private Institutions under Government 
Inspection will be found at page 8. 

In 1863-64, the expenditure on such schools was from Im- 
jwrial funds 36,383 4-9 and from Local funds Ks. 3,49,246-9-6. 
There were altogether 77 institutions receiving grants-in-aid 
amounting to Rs. 80,936. 

The sum of Ks. 16,166 was given \n Scholarships 
The amount for 1866 was 17,992. The Resolution, No. 4238, 
dated 29th December, 1864, in the Financial Department, pres¬ 
cribes an Examination Test for candidates for the subordinate 
situations in the establishments of the offices of Account and 
Audit. The conduct of the examination is entrusted to the 
Department of Public Instruction. This measure will be pro¬ 
ductive of good as it will, to some extent, prevent these esta¬ 
blishments from being filled with men connected by caste or 
relationship. “ The opposition of the amlah, in its present 
con.-ititutiou, to the iulroduction of young men of education 
better than their own into the offices, is a great obstacle 
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to the many Controlling Officers, who know the need of 
reform, and who do their best to effect it. This is sometimes 
noticed by the Native Press, which is, as a rule, silent in mat¬ 
ters which concern the conduct of Native officials.” The num¬ 
ber of persons studying English in Government schools was 
estimated at 4,692. In Aided and other Private schools, at 
6,674 ; making a total of 11,266. These figures do not include 
the number of children in families of the upper rank of native 
society, who learnt English at home. A premium was set upon 
the knowledge of English in the case of Tahsildars, by the 
Draft of Bevised Rules for the examination of Tahsildars, 

The Lieutenant Governor remarked, with regard to the em¬ 
ployment of students in the public service, that the only vacan¬ 
cy in the Revenue Department was given to an ex student 
of the Benares college. The Annual statement now received 
by Government also shows that, out of 166 persons employed for 
the first time in 1864 on salaries of Rs. 10 a month and up¬ 
wards, 119 were educated either in Government institutions or 
in well conducted private schools. Eleven of these individuals 
obtained appointments of Rs. 100 and upwards, and of these 
three were educated at the Benares college, two at Roorkee 
college, one at the Agra college, one at the Calcutta Presi¬ 
dency college, one at the Calcutta High school, two (Police 
Inspectors) received a private education, and one European 
Jailor was educated in the Regimental school of the 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers. These statistics sufficiently show that candidates 
who have Received a good education are freely employed in the 
public service, and that students from the Government colleges 
obtain their full share of the higher appointments. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

1864-65. 

Executive .—The Hon’ble H. D. Phillips succeeded Mr. E. 
Maltby as 4th member of council. 

Legislative .—The following Acta were passed. Act I. of 
1864, “ to repeal (Madras) Act No. II. of 1863 and to provide 
for the extension of certain provisions of Act XXIf. of 1865 
to all ports for the lauding and shipment of Merchandiae within 
the Madras Presidency,” came into operation on the Ist of Au¬ 
gust 1864. Act II. of 1864, “ to consolidate the Laws for the 
recovery of arrears of Revenue in the Madras Presidency,” 
came iuto operation on the 1st of November 1864. Act 111. 

S G J 
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of 1864, “ for amen<]ing the Abkarry Laws of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency beyond the limits of the Madras Abkarry as prescribed 
by Act XIX. of 1852,” cam« into operation on let of January 
1865. Act IV. of 1864, "for the Levy of a Cess in lieu of 
Village Service Fees,” is to take effect only within such Dis¬ 
tricts of the Presidency as the Government of Madras may 
direct. It was brought into operation in the Trichinopoly dis¬ 
trict only. Act I. of 1865, " to provide for the alteration of the 
stations of Zillah Courts and limits of districts or zillahs in the 
Madras Presidency,” came into operation on 5th of January 
1865. Act II. of 1865, " for the repeal of Sections 48 and 49 
of Act VII. of 1843,” came into operation ou the 31st of Janu¬ 
ary 1865. Act III. of 1866, " to make better provision for the 
punishment of offences against Special and Local Laws,” came 
into operation on the 1st of June 1865. Act IV. of 1865, " to 
make provision for the administration of Military Cantonments 
in the Presidency of Fort Saint George,” comes into operation 
only in such Military Cantonments as the Governor in Council 
may direct. It has already been extended to Bellary, Canna- 
noie, Trichinopoly, Saint Thoma.s’ Mount, Wellington. Act 
V. of 1865, to amend Act XXIV. of 1839, came into operation 
on 28th April 1865. 

Judicial. —The Whipping Act VI. of 1864 had not been in 
force long enough to warrant a decided report in its favour, but 
the general impression among the officers most competent to 
judge is that it has been working beneficially. The liegistra- 
tion Act XVI. of 1864 was in operation only four months dur¬ 
ing which 13,066 instruments were registered of ^diich 4,021 
were deeds of gift, sale and transfer of [)roperly, 4,673 were 
leases and mortgages, 368 were memoranda of decrees and or¬ 
ders of court, and awards of arbitration ; and 4,103 were 
bonds, contracts, and other miscellaneous instruments, chiefly 
relating to moveable property. The number of instruments 
specially registered was 1,317; the number of instruments of 
which the registration was compulsory was 6,374 ; and tlie 
number of which it was optional was 6,339. Tho amount of 
fees collected was Rs. 8,802-6. There are 22 districts of re¬ 
gistration in Madras. There were 326 Deputy Registrars of 
whom 300 are Tahsildars or Sub-Magistrates, three are public 
officers holding other appointments, and twenty-three are non¬ 
official persons. The District Registrars are paid by commis¬ 
sion, of 25 per cent, on the fees. The Deputy Registrars receive 
a commission of 60 per cent, on the fees collected in their own 
districts. Each District Registrar is allowed an office establish- 
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merit 0 / Rs. 40. The Deputy Registrars pay their own office 
establishments. The name of the zillah of Negapatam was 
changed to that of Trariquebar, the chief station. Owing to the 
extension of Small Cause Courts. The Courts of five District 
Moousift's were abolished. To prevent the accumulation of old 
judicial records rules were passed by which the judgments and 
decrees in civil suits, and any papers which, on account of 
their public interest or for other reasons, the Judge may 
think proper specially to preserve, all records will be destroyed 
on tlie expiration of three years from the final decision. 

Civil Justice.—In 1864 there were 249,637 original suits in 
alf or 37,368 less than in the previous year. These suits were 
thus disposed of. Punchayets, 395 ; Village Moonsiffs, 52,684 ; 
District Moonsiffs in their ordinary jurisdiction, 1,05,882 ; Dis¬ 
trict Moonsiffs under Madras Act IV. of 1863, 74,246 ; Prin¬ 
cipal Sudder Aineens in their ordinary jurisdiction, 2,354 ; 
Principal Sudder Aineens under Act IV. of 1863, 1,479; As¬ 
sistant Agents, 35 ; Judges of Small Cause Courts, 8,957; Civil 
Judges and Agents in their ordinary jurisdiction, 3,176 ; Civil 
Judges and Agents under Act IV. of 1863, 330 ; of the total 
number, 1,87,896, or 75 per cent., were disposed of, leaving 
61,641 undecided at the close of the year. 'J’he judicatories by 
whom the above 1,87,896 suits were disposed of, are shown in 
the following table; — 


Punchayets . 

■Village Moonsiffs 
District Moonsiffs 
jPrincipal Sudder Ameeus 
'Assistant Agents 
!Civil Judges and Agents 
Judges of Small Cause Courts 

Total 


i Ordinary 

1 Small 

Total. 

1 Suits. 

1 Causes. 

1 324 


324 

1 40,799 


40,799 

' 64,1515 

68,900 

1,33,065 

1 1,160 

1,308 

2,468 

1 30 


30 

i 2,608 

316 

2,924 

. 

8.286 

8,286 

1,09,077 

78,819 

1,87,896 


Of the ordinary suits 36,791, or 34 per cent., were decided 
on the merits in favour of plaintiffs, and 11,309, or 10 per cent., 
in favour of defendants; 14,901 were dismissed for default; 
31,380 were adjusted or withdrawn, and 14,696 were disposed 
of in other ways. Of the Small Causes disposed of by District 
Moonsiffs, &c., under Act IV. of 1863, 33,206, or 47 per cent., 
were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs ; and 9,249, or 13 
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per cent., for defendants. 6,041 were dismissed for default,. 
19,324 were adjusted or withdrawn, and 2,713 were otherwise 
disposed of. Of those disposed of by Courts of Small Causes, 
under Act XLII. of 1860, 4,967, or 60 per cent., were decreed 
on the merits for plaintiffs, and 573, or 7 per cent., for defend¬ 
ants ; 539 were dismissed for default, and 2,207 were adjusted 
or withdrawn. The average duration on the files Of the suits 
disposed of by the Lower Courts was ;— 



Ordinary Suits, 

Small Causes. 


V. 

M. 

D. 

Y. 

M. 

D. 

District Moonsiffs . 

0 

8 

9 

0 

2 

8 

Principal Sudder Ameens ... 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

23 

Assistant Agents . 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

Civil Judges .. 

1 

1 

17 

0 

1 

6 

Judges of Small Cause Courts 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

23 


The suits newly instituted during the year are thusolassified :— 
For rent and revenue derivable from land, 3,42(). Lands, 12,111. 
Beal property, such as houses, &c., 4,484. Debts and wages, 
1,27,679. Caste, religion, &c., 420. Indigo, sugar, &c., 1,757. 
The aggregate value of the property at stake in the Original 
suits pending at the close of the year amounted to Hs. 
1,27,77,336. In the course of the year 14,786 appeals came be¬ 
fore the Courts subordinate to the High Court, inclusive of 
those pending at the close of 1863. Of these, 9,163 were dis¬ 
posed of as shown below, leaving 3,912, of the value of Ks. 
13,64,234, undetermined at the close of the year. 1,711, or 18 
per cent, were decreed on the merits in favour of Appellants, and 
3,214, or 35 per cent., for Respondents ; 192 were remanded to 
tW Lower Courts, 243 were dismissed lor default, 247 were 
adjusted or withdrawn, and 3,556 were disposed of in other 
ways. The average duration of appeals was 1 year, 1 month 
and 6 days before the Civil Judges, and 10 months and 7 days 
before the Principal Sudder Aineens. In addition to the Ori¬ 
ginal and Appeal suits 78,604 applications fur execution of de¬ 
crees, and 1,57,480 petitions of a miscellaneous character were 
disposed of by the Lower Courts, leaving a balance of 19,049 of 
the former, and 4,063 of the latter. Besides 76 suits that were 
pending in the Original side of the High Court on the 3 let De¬ 
cember 1863, 368 were instituted. Of these, 161 were disposed 
of on merits at the settlement of issues, and 67 on final disposal •, 
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23 were dismiased for default, 10 were withdrawn with leave to 
bring fresh suits, and 96 absolutely. There were also 16 cases 
disposed of out of those remaining on the file of the late Su- 
jirerne Court, besides interlocutory proceedings ; thus leaving 98 
suits pending under the Procedure Code on the Slat December 
1864, in addition to suits and plea side actions remaining from 
the late Supreme Court, not yet ripe for hearing on trial. Be¬ 
fore the High Court in its Appellate jurisdiction, there were 
pending at the close of 1863, 63 regular and 'io2 special 
appeals, to whicli 83 regular and 487 special appeals were 
added in 1884, making a total of 146 regular and 739 spe¬ 
cial appeals pending and instituted. In the number newly 
filed, as compared with the previous year, there was an in¬ 
crease of 7 regular, and a decrease of 39 .special appeals. 98 
regular and 583 special appeals were dispo.sed of, and at the 
close of the year, there retnained on the file only 48 regular 
and 166 special appeals. The manner in which the decided ap¬ 
peals were disposed of is thus shown :— 


Begular, 

Special. 

Decrees confirmed 

68 

498 

„ amended 

7 

9 

„ reversed 

10 

31 

Suits remanded 

4 

8 

Appeals di.s-inissed for defaidt . 

5 

30 

„ ailjusted or withdrawn* 

2 

6 

„ otherwise disposed of 

2 

2 


The average rluratiou of the appeals disposed of was six month-s 
nrul ten days, and the total value of those depending at the 
close of the year amounted to Bs. 1.5,19,437. The High Court 
disposed of 169 of the 168 Criminal petitions brought before 
them, viz. :— 

Dismissed after hearing without perusal of record ... 123 

Orders or sentences of Lower Courts, confirmed after 

perusal of records . 9 

Ditto amended * do. do. ... 4 

Ditto mitigated, without perusal of record ... 4 

Ditto reversed, after perusal of record (of which three 
were under Section 404 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure). 19 


Total ... 169 



CrhnhialJustice,—The statistics of crime are analysed by the Police, all false charges being eliminated 
by tl)e Magistrate. 
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sons compelled to appear. 28,602 cases, in which 62,357 peiv 
soiis were accused, were not brought to a final issue ; but were 
bailed by the Police, dismissed for default, withdrawn by the 
parties or otherwise disposed of; and 1,715 cases, with 4,197 
persons, I’ernained under trial at the close of the year, 'I'he 
property lost by all offences against property, was valued at 
ii®. 11,34,686; Es. 2,32,096 worth, or 20’4 per cent, was re¬ 
covered leaving a net loss of Rs. 9,02,489 to the public. Of 
these offences, however, 46,658 may be classed as petty offen¬ 
ces, of which 10,183 were petty assaults disposed of by head.s 
of villages, 23,996 were slight offences against the person, and 
12,4 ■20 criminal trespa.ises, defamation, and insults tried by 
Stipendiary Miigistrate.s. The number of persons concerned 
in those cases was 1,14,fi90, and they form, oue-tlurd (32'1 per 
cent.) of the apparent number of offences against all pcual laws. 
There was one offence against the Slate, that of tlie Khonds 
implicated in a partial rising in 1863; 10 persons were convict¬ 
ed. The ^lagi.stratcs of the towm of Madras tried, under Act 
XIII. of 1856, 1,970 thefts, with 2,623 prisoners, and convicted 
1,766 prisoners. 814 were flogged and 774 imprisoned. They 
tried 4,844 breaches of the peace, with 8,787 defendants, and 
convicted 7,266; and 7,661 miscellaneous offences, with 915 
defendants, of whom thej' convicted 7,351. In all 90,124 cases 
were tried by competent Courts, with 1,76,694 persons, of wboin 
69,403, or 39'3 per cent., were released, and 1,07,291 convicted, 
as fellows :— 


Convicted. 
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46,018 

61,273 

96,121 99,012! 7,231; l,0-i& 

'll' 

1,07,291 



Magistrates (in which term heads of villages are included) dis¬ 
posed summarily of 87,240 cases, convicted 103,781, and releas¬ 
ed 66,711 or 39 2 per cent, of persons brought before them, as 
fellows :— 

Vot, X. Pakt It. 2 a 
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confinement not exceeding one month. Persons sentenced by 
Magistrates to be imprisoned for less than one month are con¬ 
fined in Magisterial lock-ups, the average duration of confine¬ 
ment is eight days. 2,630 persons were whipped; 427 for 
offences against property with violence, 977 for theft and the 
like, and 814 under the Madras Town Police Act, for t'left, and 
103 under Cantonment Regulations, 69,005 persons wero 
fined at an average of Rs. 3i each. 43 persons wero found to 
be insane- 

Police.—kt the close of the official year there wore 1 Inspec¬ 
tor General, 1 Assistant Inspector Getieral, 4 Deputy Inspectors 
General, 21 District Superintendents, 17 Assistant Superin¬ 
tendents, 449 Inspectors, and 23,1-31 Constables, or a total 
number of 23,6*24 ; and there were also borne on the Police 
Budget 2,570 village watchers in South Arcot, and 460 local 
watchers. The cost of the establishment was Ks. 32,82,277. 
Of which there was for wages and allowances Es. 27,99,102, 
for clothing and accoutrements Us, 3,66,862, for miscellane¬ 
ous Rs. 81,671 and for village watchers and local servants 
Rs. 34,642. The average cost per man was Us. 137-7-6, and 
the cost of the General Police was 2 annas 1*1 pie, or about 
3 pence a head of the population. In the gross cost of the 
force, the expenditure on the Madras Town Police is not in¬ 
cluded. This force is managed by a Commissioner. Its cost 
was Ks. 2,32,478, but of this, the sum of Rs. 30,362, being the 
expenditure on the Marine Police employed in protecting the 
traflfic between the shore and tbe shipping, was met by fees 
collected under a special Act, and does not fall on the Imperial 
Revenues. The whole expenditure from Imperial funds upon 
Police was therefore Rs. 34,84,393. Mr. Robinson, the Ins¬ 
pector General, reports that the work of consolidating and im¬ 
proving has been steadily carried forward, and all ranks be¬ 
come better acquainted with their duty, and perform it with 
greater precision and success. There are also symptoms of 
increasing appreciation and stability of the service; candidates 
for employment in all ranks, now come forward more readily ; 
dismissal is viewed as a punishment in most districts; and, a 
more general earnestness in acquiring knowledge amongst all 
ranks, indicates an increasing intention to adopt the service as 
a permanent means of livelihood. Still the growth of u.seful and 
well restrained Police estahlisliments is slow in all countries. 
This growth must be exceptionally slow in India; where the 
healthy and useful residuum of workmen and work that remains 
after bad material and evil habits have been got rid of, will 
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over be comparatively small. Power seems too often to flie 
Indian mind to confer a licence to oppress and overreach ; while 
deprived of his traditional means of detection of crime—torture 
and the corrupt informer—the Native Policeman scarcely 
knows where to turn for the legitimate detection of crime, and 
his Native Magistrate, formerly used to jrely on the same means, 
can rarely direct him. The European Magistracy, with two 
or three exceptions, take a lively interest in the working of 
their District Police, and aid and advise their District Officers 
with judgment and consideration. 4,267 men, or 18 per cent, 
of the whole force, left it during the year, against 4,700, or 19 
per cent., in 1863. The enlistments were 4,781 again.st 4,182 
in the previous yeari The death rate was much the same, 3(13 
against 375. 433 men, or 1’8 per cent, of the force, were convic¬ 

ted of offences. Of 429 lu.spectors, 67 were Europe.ms, 71 
East Indians or Native Christians, 34 Mussulmans and 92 
Brahmins; the remainder being Hindus of various castes. In 
the rest of the force 48 were Euiopeans, 506 East Indians and 
Native Christians, 661 Brahmins, 13,919, or GO per cent of the 
force Hindus of other castes, and 7,618, or 32 per cent., were 
Mussulmans. 

Jails .—The daily average number of prisoners in confine¬ 
ment was 7,855. The number in Jail at the close of the year 
was 8,120. The deaths were 998, being upwards of 121 per 
cent, on the average daily strength. The expenses of the 
Jails, exclusive of Police guarding and buildings undertaken 
by the Department of Public Works, amounted tolls. 4,46.907, 
of which food costs 2,90,713-1. The expenses increased as com¬ 
pared with the preceding year from Ks 49 to lls. .56 per head. 
This is attributable to the general rise of pi ices. The estimat¬ 
ed value of the convicts’ labour was Hs- 1,03,003-14-3. Twen¬ 
ty-eight prisoners c.scaped during the year, of whom, however, 
only five were at largo at the close. According to the standard 
laid down by the Covernment of India, that each prisoner 
should have 648 cubic feet of air, the existing .fails, which con¬ 
tained a daily average of 7,836 prisoners, wore capable of hold¬ 
ing only 4,492 prisoners. 

Revenue. —The season was unfavourable but the revenue 
from all sources amounted to lis. C,26,01,477, or £6,260,147, 
and was the highest on record by He. 31,333. The Revenue 
for the preceding year, which was the highest up to that time, 
was I'eally Rs. 6,26,70,144, though, by a mistake, it was stated in 
the Administration Report as R.s. 6.27,06,339. The following 
gives the details for the last five years :— 



Siati^m^nt of Eeceftr nnil^r Dte several Iwadu of Retetiuefor the last 5 ^ears, from 1860-61 to 186-1*65. 
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The following are the Charges for the same period:— 


Items. 

1860-61. 

1 

1861.02.! 1862-03. 

L 

1803-64. 

1864-65. 

Lund Uevenue, including Board 

Rs. 

its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

of Rev. Settlement Officers, 
Rev. Sui*vey, and Forest Bept. 

■18,83,83] 

47,1.3,031 

44,94,805 

41,34.172 

41,12,079 

Abkarry, or Tax on Spirituous 
Liquors 

2.46,301 

1,35,438 

1,51,181 

1,39,817 

1,56,912 

Income Tax 

67,631 

1,15,900 

72,923 

37,900 

32,506 

Motnrpha, or Tax on Profes¬ 
sions, &c. 

5,431 

5,783 

1,187 

Sea Customs 

1,55,818 

1,57,(!;15 

1,-49,620 

1,48,901 

1,58,630 

tiand Customs 

23,128 

22,944 

15,677 

14,293 

10,408 

Salt ... 

18,3 4,109,11,02,45111,66,797 

9,15,864 

1-4,31,816 

Stamps 

01,204 

1,14,673 

1,32,765 

1,43,305 

1,-49,317 

Total 

23,93,575 10,34,824 

16,90,150 

14,00,079 

19,:49,589 

Allowances to District and Vil¬ 
lage Officers 



. 

3,30,473 


Miscellaneous payments 

. 


83,-160 

1,39,122 

2,05,291 

Payment made for the relief of 
the sufferers by the late iii- 
undations at Masulipatam 
and Cuddalore ... 



60,311 

Grand Total 

72,77,406 03,67,85862,68,115 

60,03,845 

63,23.870 

£ Sterling 

727,7-1.0 

1 

630,786 

026,841 

6t0,384 

632,387 


The charges for 1864-65 exceed those of the preceding 3 'ear ; 
but they are still below those for the year 1861-62. They 
amounted to little more than 10 per cent, on the revenue; but 
of this sum Es. 66,311 was altogether extraordinary, being the 
amount paid by Government towards the relief of the sufferers 
at Masulipatam and Cuddalore during the disastrous October 
and November storms. Cattle murrain decreased both in extent 
and virulence. The decrea.se in the iand .Bemtne in 1864 65 
was due to the unfavourable character of the sea,son. Yet 
1,58,38,228 acres were cultivated, against l,.58,34,]70 in the 
previous year. The slight decrease in the was more 

apparent than real. The Consumption of salt increased enorm¬ 
ously, as will be seen from this table for the past five years. An 
Indian maund is 82-2/7th lbs. avoirdupois. 
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The depressed state of trade during a consideiahle portion of the 
year had a marked etfcct upon sea customs, and the collections 
only amounted to lls. 18,10,046, being lls. 2,27,327 less than in 
the preceding year. The imports amounted to lls. 7,21,16,445 
in value against Rs. 7,63,41,458 the previous year, the ex¬ 
ports to Rs. 10,18,22,732 against Ks. 11,01,17,410 and the re¬ 
exports to Rs. 10,04,383 against Rs. 17,36,648. Full details 
•will be found at page 127. 

Inam Commission .—With the exception of three talooks in 
the district of Trichinopoly, which will soon be completed, the 
out-door operations of the Commission were over throughout the 
Presidency. The number of cases received in the Central office, 
though only 23,100, embraced a vast variety of very valuable 
Inam property, consisting chiefly of whole villages, and com* 
prising an area of acres 6,57,827, of the estimated value of 
Rs. ]4,53,S'99. The result i.s an additional revenue to Govern¬ 
ment of Rs. 1,10,413, while the cost of the Commission for the 
year did not exceed Rs. 1,35,320. Tiie number of titles con¬ 
firmed from the commencement of operations up to the end of 
1864 65, was 3,39,101, involving au extent of acres 48,43,809, 
llie full a.ssessineut being Rs. 72,21,420. These lands which 
n.sed to give a quit rent of Rs. 6,23,183, were, by the operations 
of the Commission, made to yield an additional revenue of Rs. 
7,30,484, while the entire cost of the Commission had only 
amounted to Rs. 8,20,204. During the year in Nellore, Coim¬ 
batore, Cuddapah, and Malabar 2,214 square miles of country 
■were surveyed, 2,943 square miles were milpped out, and the 
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maps of 758 villages vvei:e lilhograplied. In Garijam and Coim¬ 
batore alone were the waste land rules largely taken advantage of. 
In Ganjain 2,941 acres were sold for Ks. 26,477, and in Coimba¬ 
tore 1,388 acres were sold for lis. 6,816. Under the special rules 
for the Neilgherry and Shevaroy hills, and the Wynad coflfeo 
lands, 2,460 acres wore sold. The proprietary right in 6,938 
acres of eschearted laud in Malabar was sold for Rs. 3,02,818 to 
the occupying tenants. The progress of Chinchona cultivation 
on tho Neilgherries continued to be most satisfactory. The 
average monthly increase by propagation was 21,200 against 
16,326 for the preceding year. The total number of plants on 
the 1st May 1865 was 6,68,105, and 78,612 were issued to the 
public. 'I he analysis of bark exhibits a large increase in alka¬ 
loids. The bark examined in 1863 64 yielded 43 percent, of 
rough, and from 3’30 to 3'40 per cent, of purified alkaloids, 
while that examined in 1864-65 gave six per cent, of purified 
alkaloids, and one specimen even yielded so much as 8'49 per 
cent., or five times the average (piantily found in the barks of 
commerce. Seven acres of ground were planted witli the Chin¬ 
ese and Assam varieties of tea, and there are now about 9,000 
plants, which have grown well and seem likely to thrive. This 
garcLen is intended to form a source for supply of seed to plant¬ 
ers. 

Public Works.— The sum allotted was Rs. 73,57,383 and 
the sum actually spent was Rs. 72,07,738 of whicii Rs. 
30,98,920 was for now works, Rs. 25,28,909 for repairs, Rs. 
1,79,683 for tools and stores and Rs. 14,00,166 for cslablish- 
- meats. The raising of the Godavery anicut was rapidly pro¬ 
ceeded with, and the expenditure aniouuted to Rs. 68,401. 

Railways. —The north-west line was opened to Reddipiilly, 
79J miles from Arconum junction, and by tiic end of April the 
rails were -laid in continuation to w'itliiii seven milc.s of Cudda- 
pah. The Bangalore Branch, miles in length. Was opened 
on the 1st August 1864. Tlie number of passengers, (he (|uaii- 
tities of goods, and the revenue were :— 

South West Line. 

Passengers.—Ist Class ... 10,692 Rs. 1,01,792 0 6 

Do. 2ud do. ... 1,11,726 „ 1,60,752 1 8 

Do. 3rd do. ... 12,70,363 „ 9,96,710 0 o 

Goods, Mavinds ... 72,13,074 „ 19,57,685 2 5 

North West Line. 

Pasisengers,—1st Class ... 460 Ks. 1,468 11 0 

Do. 2ud do. ... 3,193 „ 2,921 4 3 

Do. 3rd do. ... 2,06.787 „ 90,244 8 5 

Goods, Maunds ... 14,33,152 „ 1,57,285 8 0 

2^18,870 more paskengors were carried in 1864-65 than during 
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the previous year, and tlie increase in the carriage of goods 
amounted to 13,33,202 maunds. The working expenses per 
mile amounted to Rs, 3,451 on the south-west line, and Rs. 
1,278 on the north-west line. The maintenance of way cost Ks. 
1,380 per mile in the former line and Rs. 750 on the latter. 
The Engineers of the Great Southern of India Railway wore 
employed in maintaining the lino between Negapatam and 
Trichinopoly, and in carrying on the construction of the Erode 
extension. Of the whole distance, 88 J miles, 64 miles and 10 
chains were in progress. The number of passengers, the quan¬ 
tity of goods, and.the revenue wore ;— 

Passengers, 3,14,430 ... Rs. 1,71,066 1 0 

Goods, 16,87,458 ... „ 1,40,533 3 0 

The total receipts from all sources amounted to Rs. 3,11,589 
and the expenditure to Rs. 1,60,194. Up to the end of 1864-66 
the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company had spent Rs. 
69,58,780. In that year they employed 16,791 coolies, 1,231 
artificers, 750 carts, and 1,966 cattle. 

Marine .—With the exception of Vizagapatara the ports wore 
self-supporting. There were 12 wrecks during the year, all, 
with one exception, being caused by stress of weather. Fifteen 
lives were lost, nine in one case, five in another, and one in the 
third. At Coconada the trade increased in value to Rs. 
63,64,882. The Pier at Madras was fully employed. 

Political. — Travancore .—Reforms were initiated in the 
Courts. The services of an able Principal Sudder Ameen were 
obtained from the British service for the post of First Judge of 
the Sudder Court; the salaries of the Judges, and of the 
ministerial officers in that and the other Courts were increased. 
Superannuated and incompetent persons were pensioned. A 
higher tone was imparted to the Courts, which are now rising 
rapidly in the respect and confidence of the people. The pro- 
(•edure was simplified. Pleaders were enrolled, after examina¬ 
tion, for all the Courts. Applications for coffee lands in the 
Tranvancore hills continued to increase at an upset price of one 
Rupee an acre. A survey party was organized for these land.s. 
In the Malabar year 1,039 the number of original suits filed was 
10,911 and of these 10,657 were disposed of. The number of 
prisoners admitted into the jails was 1,319 and the total during 
the year was 1,606. The mortality was less than 4 J per cent. 
The revenue amounted to Rs. 69,63,797 and the expenditure 
to Rs. 40,74,050 notwithstanding the large expense of the 
sexennial festival of the Morajapum, and the reduction in the 
tobacco revenue. Of the expenditure Rs. 5,70,843 was for the 
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"Devassom or templeis, Ka. 1,63.611 for the Moorajapum and Rs. 
8,10,127 tribute to the British Government. The Rajah’s school 
at Trevandrum continued to hold its high position ; there were 
signs of some of the more deeply rooted caste prejudices yield¬ 
ing to the advantages of education. Several of the scholars 
passed the matriculation- standard at tire last two Government 
examinations, and one also the first examination in Arts. A law 
class was formed under a qualified teacher. His Highness’ 
Observatory, in which attention for many years past has been 
confined to Magnetic observations, was closed on the retirement 
of the Director, Mr. Broun. Arrangements were being made for 
t he publication of the series of observations taken during past 
years. Public Gardens were formed in connexion with the 
Museum which was visited by 10,000 persons on the year. The 
Victoria Canal works were pressed on with vigour. Roads 
were formed to connect the section of the canal under operation 
with the trunk road, and the comm.uuication is also thus opened 
out from the Tinnevelly side to the port of ('olachel in the south. 
Lines of communication were being opened out to the bill tracts 
of Asamboo, Augusteer, and Pecrmade, whore lauds have beeti 
taken up for coffee plantations. The Imports amounted 
to Rs. 15,21,163 in value against Rs. 14,47,132 the pre¬ 
vious year; and the Exports to Rs. 51,76,176 against Rs. 
50,24,570. 

Cochin. —’I'be Civil Procedure ('ode was introduced. A 
Graduate of Cambridge was made Head Master of the Rajah’s 
school. Fresh lands continued to be taken up for coffee cultiv¬ 
ation. The ShoranooF bridge, intended to eonnect His liigb- 
ness’ territory with British India, and also to carry a branch 
railway, progressed towards completion. Measures were takerr 
for improving the present line of communication between 
the Railway at Sboranoor and Cochin, by cutting new lines of 
canal where necessary, and thoroughly repairing the road on t he 
portion to be travelled by land. The port of Narakal inaiutain- 
ed its reputation as a safe harbour throughout the monsoon, when 
the other ports on this coast are closed. The coasting steam¬ 
ers touched regularly at it during the last monsoon, and landed 
mails, passengers and cargo, always in smooth water. The 
number of original suits instituted was 2,962 of which 2,205 
were disposed of on the Malabar year 1039. The number of 
civil cases was 149 and of appeals 6. Of the former 11 remain¬ 
ed undecided. The revenue amounted to Rs. 10,66,579 which 
the balance of the previous year raised to Rs. 16,36,064. The ex¬ 
penditure was Rs. 11,86,838 leaving a balance of Rs. 4,60,226. 
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Of the expenditure Rs. 2,00,000 was the subsidiary to the Bri- 
■tish Government, and Rs. 61,047 for temples. The imports 
amounted to Rs. 14,82,928 and the exports to Rs. 2,95,365, of 
loss than the preceding year. 

Carnatic .—The payments to stipendiaries (including Jaghii'e- 
dars) amounted during tlw official year to Ks. 8,17,999. Of 
this amount, Rs. 1,68,000 was drawn by Prince Azeem Jah 
Bahadur as arrears 9 f his stipend. The number of persons 
receiving stipends on the 1st May 1865 was 2,040, the lapses 
having been 208 stipends, amounting in the aggregate to 
Ks. 12,606. Bonuses, to the amount of Ks. 49,341, were 
granted in commutation of 130 annual stipends of small value, 
amounting to Rs. 5,818. Petty claims against the estate of the 
late Nabob were settled to the amount of R.s. 14,842. 

Military. —It was decidetl to convert the Divisional Com¬ 
mand of the Northern Division into a District Command, under 
a Brigadier General of the 1st Class ; the Assistant Adjutant 
General of the Division being replaced by a Brigade Major, and 
the appointment of the Deputy .fudge Advocate General abol¬ 
ished. The cost of the Artillery Force was reduced by the con¬ 
version of three Field Batteries of Royal Artillery into Garrison 
Batteries. The Head Quarters of the Sappers and Miners, 
which had been stationed at Dowlaishvveram since 1855, were 
removed to Bangalore as a military position of importance, and 
possessing superior advantages in eveuy respect for the drill and 
instruction of the Corps. The average .strength of the European 
Army (omitting the Pegu Division Return for the last four months 
of the year, was 13,058. The total dvallis were 246. Reduced to 
proportions, the pariieulars arc as follows : —Treated to strength 
1,599 per 1,000, deaths to strength 18 per 1,000 and average daily- 
sick 68 per 1,000. The average strength of the Native Troops in¬ 
cluded the Return was 30,070. Of this number 21,923 were 
treated in hospital, and 332 died, t hough Lock Hospitals were 
maintained at 9 stations, venereal diseases were very common 
amongst the troops, except at Caunar.ore. The estimated cost 
of the Army inMadmsfor 1865-66 is Rs. 316,91,290. The actual 
cost of the Army in 1863 64 was Rs. 3,07,19,564-4. By the 
reduction, during the year, of four Native Regiments, and by 
the conversion of three BTeld Batteries of Royal Artillery into 
Garrison Batteries, the estimated saving was Rs. 6,12,600. 

Financiai.. —The following sbotvs the actual income and ex¬ 
penditure in 1864-65 ;— 


2 1 2 
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The annual average income for the last twenty-five years is Tls. 5,74,29,000, and the expenditure Rs. 
5,77,31,800. The following statement exhibits the coinage of the past ten years :— 


Annual lleucmu and Coinage. 


•ani'BA l«1ox 


I Ci CO 00 »0 

01 I-- “M I ’- o f— —« O'! CO 00 

gj !'• iO o 00 lO CO l-- 

«•* ‘O t'* o ‘O lO 

CO I- r-i v-N 

1.0 tO I'* 

lO CO O o C£> CO L-^ I- 


•sa.ooid .loddoo 

pim .'OAim I'Rpjj^ 


(MOOi-^ 05 COl'-»-<CDOO 
CD "H .-M t>» t'- CO CO ^ C ^ 
**t >(0 CD X t”* 05 

c ^ CO C 51 ^' 00 * 05 ^ 00 oT 

CDCDOOX'^XOr-iiNO 

C of <N oi »0 05 O cr. CO O 

lO O — I'- CO X 1-^ r-( 05 
r-T CO CO t-f ^ CO 


CDtO—'f-**-'000C'0 
I- CO 05 CO 05 CM »0 X CO O 

^ CD I'. rh 1'^ 04^ CD IQ 

05 O 05 c' of of CD‘ Co' O: I 

(04 >0 »r: CD C 04 W o. CD 04 

«-f of CD lO C5 O O 05 if yi' 


04 C I'- (M’ c c o o o 
OXX-rfcOOCCOXO 
f«H CO 01 C5 X rf I'* oq O 
CO 05 *o itf o6' o 05 ilo* —T ^ 
XO4C50>4CDiO*^CDOJ CO 
rfX »o CO 05 if' CO CD 
CD lO Tf O’ lO (N O 04 »0 05 
CO ?? CD if” l-f CD 05 if* 


05 O; CO C CO 05 X X •*+ >(0 
'-f CO CO -jf l>. 05 CD -** X 
-C C:'w-COIi'-04 

, -i^ Ol X p-^ CO of 05 of CD (X* 
^ 'O CD so 05 CO S'* 

••f CD CD’ X CD -f CO if' 

I "O X 05 Tp V.0 to rt< D 01 CD 


O^C 5 *ft'»coi'*'--*CDX‘ 
CjrO 4 * 7 ‘O 4 -:PXl-*»CO< 04 »—* 
CO X -rr 05 CM '05 05 

' I ^ X CO' x X 05 rj« CD Ol ’ 

1-. CO CO CD -• no o I'* 

of ^ CO I'f c CD C O C CO 

X iO C^ *0 CD Ol CD 05 


^ X O^ O 04 X -P uO 

»0 *0 *0 lO CD CD D CD CD CD 

»0 ‘D if X 05 O CM CO -4 

»0 »0 »0 lO ‘O CD CD CD CD CD 

X X X X X X X X X X 


The circulation of note.s at the end of the official year amounted to Rs. 65,00,000, and that on the 30th 

Amil Idea, including new circles, to Rs. 66,36,710. _ ., , ^co 

* Edi'CATIONAL. _During the year the number of schools rose from 8/o with 34,/09 pupils to 983 

with 39,100. They are thus classified with reference to the agency by which they are man- 
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Schools. 

Pupils, 

Government Schools 

... 110 

9,177 

Schools supported by a rate 

... 75 

1,621 

Aided Schools 

... 601 

22,351 

Schools under simple inspection 

... 297 

6,061 

or, with reference to the standard 

of instruction 

imparted 

them— 

Schools- 

Pupils. 

First Class Schools. 

... 27 

6,991 

Middle Class do. 

... 210 

13,614 

Lower Class do. 

... 658 

14,561 

Girls’ do. 

... 74 

3,114 

Normal Schools 

... 10 

1,869 

Schools and Colleges for special or pro- 


fessional instruction 

... 4 

461 


Of the 39,100 pxipils—418 were Europeans, 2,694 Eura¬ 
sians, 6,963 Native Christians, and 26,519 Hindus, 7,446 
Mahoinedans. Of the entire number, 3,963 were girls, of 
whom 126 were Europeans, 907 Eurasians, 2,148 Native Chris¬ 
tians, 766 Hindus, and 17 Maliomcdans. There were 26 Ins¬ 
pecting Officers, of whom 5 were inspectors of Schools, 13 De¬ 
puty Inspectors of Schools, 7 Inspecting School Masters, and 1 
Superintendent of Hill Schools. 'I’hc aggregate expenditure was 
Rs. 7,12,714-15-7 of which there was for Direction 35,233-3-9, 
for Inspection 94,564-7-7, and for Instruction 5,82,897-4-3. The 
details of the last item are ;— 


Rs. A. 1 *. 


From the public Treasury on Government Colleges 
and Schools, 

Charges in Government Colleges and Schools met 
by school fees, 

Do. do. by donations and subscriptions, .. 
Building grants to Government Schools, 
Grants-in-aid of the salaries of teachers, &c., em¬ 
ployed in private schools. 

Building grants to private schools. 

Grant to the Madras School Book Society, 

Public Instruction Press, maintained for the publica¬ 
tion principally of Vernacular School works, 
Preparation and purchase of school books. 

Charges of the Central Book Depot, 

University of Madras, 


3,31,052 15 U 

29,155 12 8 
6,960 13 2 
57,184 10 10 

89,802 13 0 
23,023 5 1 
2,000 0 0 

2,337 12 11 
19,875 8 6 
4,548 0 0 
16,955 8 2 


Prom the total expenditure amounting to Rs. ... 7,12,714 15 7 
There have to be deducted Us. 5,610 for University fees, Rs, 
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7,o33“I4 for School fees aud Rs, 31,206-8-8 for Ihe sale of books, 
making the net expenditure Ks, 6,68,364-8-1. 

The Univereity .—The following are the figures:— 



Examined. 

From Govern¬ 
ment Institu- 

tions. >■ 

- 5B 

From Private j § 

Institutions. 

Total 

[lassed. 

Matriculation Examination 

.665 

137 86 

223 

First Examination in Arts 

167 

39 11 

60 

Rachelor of Arte Examination 

i 29 

.lo; 1 

11 

Bachelor of Civil Eif^inecrinoj 

j 

1 

Examination 

6 

4: 

! 4 

Bachelor of Laws Examination 

i " 


I 2 


In the previous year only 143 passed the raatriculation and 
23 the first arts tests. The Government Normal Schools at 
Vellore, Trichinopoly, and Cannaiiore did well ; 58 of their 
students were appointed to masterships. At the Annual Exa¬ 
mination of Candidates lor teachi-rs’ certificates, 298 male and 12 
female candiilales obtained certificates olqualifications. The number 
of Private schools connected with the Department rose from 
764 to 873. This is mainly attributable to the extension of the 
system of improving the Indigenous village schools, which was 
commenced in Coimbatore in 1861, and which is now in opera¬ 
tion in North Arcot, Nellore, and Madura. The results of the 
University Examinations show that the standard of instruction 
in these schools is steadily advancing. These schools were 
established under the Madras Education Act. The falling off 
in the number 6f pupils in attendance at the Tinnevelly Mission 
Schools from 8,335 in 1862-63 to 7,677 in 1863-64 continued, 
the number of pupils in these schools having been 7,693 in 
1864-65. The Revised Code of Rules for regulating grants-in- 
aid was brought into operation, and appears to be working 
satisfactorily. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,03,826. 

Uncovenanted Examinations .—The General Test Examina¬ 
tion, qualifying for admission to posts above 25 Rs. a month, 
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vraa held in February at_24 stations. The number of Candi¬ 
dates registered was 2,442, the number in 1864 having been 
1,663. The number examined was 2,332 against 1,447 in 1864, 
and the number passed was 468, the number in the previous 
year having been 633. 

Ecclesiastical. —There were 162 clergymen in the diocese 
at the close of the year. Of these 88 were Chaplains and 17 
received Government grants. Of the whole number 8 were 
connected with the Colonial Church Society; 103 were Mis¬ 
sionaries of whom 41 were native ; 4 teachers and 6 retired Mis¬ 
sionaries. Trimulgherry was constituted a distinct Chaplaincy, one 
of the Chaplains of Secunderabad being permanently detached, 
leaving two for duly at that station. At Pondichery, His Ex¬ 
cellency the Governor of the French Settlements in India has 
made over a piece of ground for a cemetery for English resi¬ 
dents, the existing burial ground bei^g filled up. The Cathe¬ 
dral Church St. George’s, was greatly improved. The Dioces¬ 
an Board of Education affords aid to seven schools, four in 
Madras, and three in the Mofus.sil, giving instruction to be¬ 
tween six and seven hundred children. 

Miscellaneous. — The Cyclone at Masulipatam .—Soon after 
daylight on let November 1864 the Barometer began to fall, 
with indications of a gale from the N. N. E. From noon the 
wind increased, and at 7 1‘. m. there was a hard gale from the N, 
E. at 8 r. m. The Barometer had fallen to 29 500, the roofs of 
most of the houses in the Fort were off, and the doors and win¬ 
dows blown in ; about 10 1 ‘. m. the wind veered to the E. N. E., 
and the sea broke in. After this time the rise of the sea was 
very rapid and accompanied with a heavy swell. About 10 30 
r. M. ihe wave was at its height, and after lll|. M. the water 
began to subside. The spring tide had been CTery high one, 
and the storm wave, driven on b}’ the Cyclone into the bight of 
the coast on which Masulipatam is situated, was forced on to 
the land. The return of the wave was almost as rapid as its 
advance. It was computed that the sea rose between 12 and 13 
feet above ordinary high witter. The water of the flood was of 
high temperature, and very phosphorescent ; it left behind it a 
peculiar deposit of thick, slimy mud, which covered the coun¬ 
try. The wave extended over 80 miles of coast, and reached, 
on an average, 9 miles inland. In one place the storm wave 
reached a place 17 miles from the sea shore, and 780 square 
miles of country wore for the time submerged. The centre of 
the Cyclone is supposed to have passed a few miles to the south 
of Masulipatam. All the houses in the Town, aud^ Fort which 
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were not on substantial basements, and which Were reached by 
the wave, came to tlie ground. And the boats, wrecks of ves¬ 
sels, and logs of timber which were borne on the advancing 
wave, brought destruction to many substantial buildings which 
might otherwise have escaped. Some of the boats of the Marine 
Departinent were discovered six miles inland. The Sepoys’ 
lines were utterly destroyed, and 66 of the men of the 19th Ee- 
giment Native Infantry, and 300 of their relatives were drown¬ 
ed. Of the Police Force 22 men were drowned, and 223 of 
their relations. No deaths took place among the European 
inhabitants. Six adults and several children of the East Indian 
community perished. In Masulipatam itself the deaths were 
estimated at 16,000, and in the other portions of country sub¬ 
merged, at not less than as many more. In one Brahmin vil¬ 
lage in the outskirts of the Town, out of a population of 700 
only 70 survived on the 2nd November. The well built Euro¬ 
pean houses on high ground did not suffer so seriously as the 
Native houses, but almost all were hooded and the property of 
the occupants ruined. The Treasury was blown down—and tho 
records of the various departments, if not absolutely destroyed, 
were rendered almost entirely useh’ss. Every exertion was 
made by the Magistrate and other Officers of the Station, botli 
Civil and Military, European and Native, to meet the emergen- 
•cy in which they were placed. Woi king parties were at once 
organized for the burial of the dead, who were to be found in 
all ilirections. The stores of food were not all destroyed, and 
public cook-houses were at once e8labli^lled for feeding the 
starving poor at the })ublic cost. The wells were all with one 
exception filled with the sea water, and, although new' wells 
were at once upeneil on high ground, great distress was ex[)eri- 
enced for waip of water. As soon as possHile after the news of 
the disaster reached Madras, a steamer was desi)atched with 
provisions, medicines, clothes, tools, &c., and a medical staff, 
under the control of the President of the Sanitary Commission, 
Mr. ll. S. Ellis, and his Secretary Dr. Montgomery. Boats wore 
sent down the coast from Cocanada, and also in the 
from Madras, the boats of the port having been all destroyed or 
carried miles inland. The Arabia reached Masulipatam on 
the 17th November, ami was .sent back again on the 22nd with 
all those of the European and East Indian community who chose 
to come in hor, in all 13 adults and 3l children. All of her pas¬ 
sengers who desired it, were accommodated in hotels at the ex¬ 
pense of Government, and were visited by members of a Relief 
Committee which had been established in Madras, who attended 
Vot. X.. Faht It. 2 J 
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to their itnme(1iate wants. Before the arrival of Mr. Ellis 
^roiinJ liad been broken lor the opening of a channel from the 
Masuli|)atam canal, B miles (Ii.stant, for the supply of fresh 
water to the town; and this was \i«;orou8ly prosecuted, and 
sanctioned by Government as an emergent work. A system of 
drainage, det^igned to relieve the town of the stagnant wa¬ 
ter with which it was covered in all directions, was also 
sanctioned. Meanwhile, the roads and streets were cleared 
of debris, the salt water was drained off as far as possible, all 
the corpses that could be found were burnt or buried, and the 
sanitary arrangenienfs of the town put in thorough order. The 
inhabitants of the lower part of the town, which had suffered 
most, were induced to build houses in a higher part, which was 
laid out in regular lines, with provision for drainage. Large 
subscriptions were raised throughout the Madras I’residency, 
and in Bombay, for the relief of the sutferers, which were de¬ 
voted principally to assisting the poorer inhabitants in re-build¬ 
ing their houses, One-fourlli of the population were affected 
by diarrhma or dysentery but the mortality was D(tt great. 'I'he 
destruction to the Public Works of the District was not very 
great. The High Level Ganal was breached in many places ; 
htit the damage done was rejiaired at comparatively small cost. 
Almost all the cattle of tlie neiglibourbood were destroyed. 
The salt wave so injured the crops and soil that the sum of 
Ks. 4,80,870 was remitted out of a revenue demand of Us. 
17,41,092. 

Medical .—The money invested for the support of medical 
charities, at the end of 18f>4, amounted to its. 2,.84,780-12-4. Tlie 
number of sick treated during the year was 2,75,043, or an in¬ 
crease of 1,354 over 'be previous year. Of these 1279 died. 
'J'he average daily sick numbered .3,1'uS. The percentage of 
deaths to treated was 0’4. The Vaccination Department was 
reorganised under a general superintendent with 11 dejmties. 
The number of vaccinators was reduced from 273 to 146 and 
their ]>ay was increased. 'I’lie miinber vaccinated was 306,(i90 
of wliich 278,266 ca'^es were successful, or 927 jier cent. 

Coalie Emupation .—The number of emigrants was 4,773 
against 5,229 the previous year. The decrease is attributed to 
the high rate of wages prevailing in the country, and to the de¬ 
mand in Ceylon for laborers, who are obtained on the Continent 
of India, but are not considered to be emigrants. The increase 
of iduntations in the Wynaad, Travancore, and Cochin, also 
tends to keep in the country the unsetllcu population, from 
which emigrants are recruited. The mortality was very light. 
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Only one adult, and one infant of four months, died, so far as 
auuounis had been Received. Tlie dejuts were very healthy, 
the number of deutlis in the Mauritius dei.,6t beiuf/only five 
during t!te year. Tlie collections on account of emigration to 
British colonies during the year were lis. 6',778, and the dis¬ 
bursements Rs. 3,187. Emigration to the Frencli colonies 
has ceased from Madras, and is now carried on only from Pon¬ 
dicherry and Karical. From Madras 8{)9 persotis emigrated, 
in .four ships, for Reunion. 'J'he whole number from all ports 
amounted to 2,01-7. -The receipts and disbursements on account 
of French emigration were, respectively. Its. 0,131 and lis. 
13,846, 

Madras Municipality .—In 1864 tlie income was Rs. 
4,82,173. The expenditure was Rs. 3,71,402-5-3 against Rs. 
4,00,332-9-0 in 1863. 

The Ohservatory .—The attempt to find competent native as¬ 
sistants entirely tailed, and, with the exception of the observa¬ 
tions with the Transit circle, all the labour of the Observatory 
fell Qii the astronomer. The total number of complete ob- 
eervatious registered was 2,692; a steady increase upon the 
work of former years, atul 161 above the average of the past 
three years. Ninety-five observations were taken of tweuty- 
si.x ol tlie minor planets. Above 7,100 comjilete observations 
awaitetl publication, but iti the crippled state of the staff, owing 
to the want of European aid, this is all but impossible to the as- 
troimmer, the mathematician, and the surveyor. Twenty-two 
observations of the five minor planets, Isis, Ariadne, llestia, 
Asia, and Sap[)ho, discovered by the astronomer, were secured. 
In compliance with the wishes of the Astru.nonier Royal, a 
series of measurements of the ap[iarent displacement of the 
planet Mars, by parallax in right ascension, at his rising and 
setting, when in opposition and nearest to the earth was taken, 
in September and October 1862. The final result is less satis¬ 
factory than was hoped for ; but it contributes strong evidence 
towards the now aeeepted opinion, that the earth’s mean dis¬ 
tance from the Sun is coasiderabiy lessthauhas been hitherto as¬ 
sumed. The old adopted parallax, resulting from Prof. Encke’sdis- 
cussion of the transit of Venus in 1769, was 8" 5776, correspond¬ 
ing to a mean distance of 96,298,260 English miles. Agree¬ 
ably to the above named series of Mars observations, the parallax 
must be increased to 9" 166, and the distance thereby reduced 
to 89,376,000 miles. The most probable value yet arrived at is 
that by Mr. E. J. IStonc, of the Royal Observatory, from a com¬ 
parison of the observed declinations of Mars, at Greenwich and 

a j a 
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lit Wiiiiainstown, in Australia, which makes the illstance 
approximately miles j but Prof. Hansen’s JUunar 

'J'heory requires a further reduction oC about 3S6,000 miles. 
No more striking proof can be offered of the crippled conduiou 
of the Observatory, for want of better assistance, than the cir¬ 
cumstance that the positions of the planet Sajipho, discovered 
here in May 1864, are yet unreduced. The reduced system of 
inagnetical and meteorological observations, adopted since March 
1861, was continued uninterruptedly. The printing of the 
third volume of the inagnetical hourly observations, lroinl86l to 
1866, was nearly completed ; and that of the fourth meteorologi¬ 
cal volume, 1666 to 1860, was commenced. 

llie Central Museum was enlarged and the collection of bit^ds 
was largely increased by the receijit ol a collection of British 
birds, sent in exchange for those of Madras ; also of 100 Aus¬ 
tralian birds, presented by 0. Krefft, Esq., Curator of the Aii.s- 
tralian Museum, and of a collection of 150 birds of the Tenas- 
eerim Provinces. The collections of fi-h, insects, shells and 
cows were also increased. The additions to the Museum num¬ 
bered 9,127 in all. 'J'he Museum was open 8 months and was 
visited by 81,001 persons. Of these 14,083 signed their rinhies 
— 6,408 in English, 3,020 in Telugii, !,48.') in Huidiistani, 4,609 
in 'I'amil, 160 in Maliratta. 4l in Nagiee, 4 6 in (ioozcialec, 177 
in Canarcse, 3 in Chinese, 9 in Cingalfse, and l2(j in Miilayaliin. 
Of the wliole number of visilois 4.3,738 were tueii and boys, and 
37,263 women and girls. 


REVE.NUE ADMINLSTRATION OF THE NOllTII- 
WESTEKN PROVINCES. 

From Xat October 1864 to ‘iOth September 1866. 

This Report is submitted by tlie Board of Revenue, Allah¬ 
abad. The tall of rain was only 27'9 inches against 39'3 the 
previous year. Hence the cotton crops suffered in Meerut, and 
the rice and wheat in Benares. The horned cattle suffered 
from the want of (odder in Allahabad and Banda. In the for¬ 
mer typhoid (ever was severe but the people were apathetic. 

Land .—The demand was Rs. 3,90,48,7-52 as against Rs. 
3,90,39,783 ; but the collections were not so favourable, having 
amouiitetl' to Rs. 3,83,6.3,927, or Rs. 1,42,418 less than in 
1863-64. The total collections were Rs. 3,97,49,969 against 
Rs. 4,01,66,983 the previous year. The riwsfj/ics issued were 
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1,040 less lliiin in tlie iirevious year or 1,04,002. The number 
ot suitB instituted under Acts X. of 1865) and XIV. of 1863 
CO,813 and 4,449 were pending. Of the whole 36,46o were 
decided on their merits and 24,264 otherwise, leaving 4,533 
pending. The Collectors speak in favourable terms of the mode 
in which Tehsildars adjudicated cases under Act X. Un¬ 
der these Acts there were 2,647 ap|>eals to the Collectors with 
166 [tending of which 2,549 were decided ; in 1,531 of the last the 
decision was confirmed, in 110 modified, in 326 reversed ; 865 
were struck.off, 217 were remanded and 163 were pending. 
Of appeals to Commissioners there were 42 [tending, and 179 
instituted. Ol these 214 were decided of which 170 were con¬ 
firmed, 23 reversed, 8 struck off', 13 remanded, ami 7 pending. 
Of 8|>[)cal8 to Judges 768 were [tending and 2,526 were insti¬ 
tuted. In 1,280 of these the decision was conlivmed, in 216 
modified, and in 485 reversed ; 139 were struck oft', 190 re¬ 
manded, and 984 were [tending, in the districts where Act X. 
of 1869 had not been introduced, 1,637 summary suits were in¬ 
stituted of which 126 were decided and 348 adjusted or wiih- 
dravvn. 

rnr^trielanj atul Malifoozuree Mvtal 'ions .—The following is 
a com[‘arati\e abstract ot iho returns;— 



1863-64. 

1864-66. 

Side in e.\'ocution of decrees, 

1,N71 

1,696 

Uiher transfers by order of Court, 

... 3,.531 

3,647 

1‘rivate sales, 

... 6,472 

4,806 

Succes-sion, 

... 16,907 

17,041 

Mortgage, &c., 

6,807 

6,814 

Total,. 

... 84,588 

34,004 


In Banda the increased number of mortgages is attributable to 
expenses incurred in marriage ceremonies. I he Collector of 
Allahabad remarks upon the great nqiidiiy with wliich land 
changes owners in his district. Land representing one sixleenih 
of the rent-roll has been transfen ed under orders of the Civil 
Courts, and one-tenth by [irivate anangement: so that, irres¬ 
pective of mortgages and successions, nearly one-sixth of ibe 
district has changed owners in the year. This also is ascribed 
to marriage ex|ien8es, but tlie Board think that the same land 
may liave been sold twice or oftencr. 

Public and Private rartitionn .—Tlie number of estates 
divided by legal [iruecss was 141 to 138 ; but 910 cases were 
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instituted, against 583 in 186*;5-64. Of the piivate imrtitions 
instituted, the nunibei' decreased Iroiu 2,253 to 1,64'0. 'Ihe 
evil ol the luinute sub-division ot estates paying reveniKe to 
Government has often occu|)ied llie attention of the Board, wlio 
desired Collectors, in cases where division is required, to 
encourage the iiuperlec.t pai iition wbiih should leave the joint 
responsiOiliiy intact. It appears to the Board that the law 
might with much advantage be so far amended as to provide 
that the ap()licuut. lor stqtnration sliould have the option of 
claiming either a perfect tir an im]ierfcct division. There were 
205 cases of lapse involving 8,220 acres, and 227 cases of re- 
6um[)liuu involving 4,011 acres. 

Putwarees’ Pupcrn .— In Meertitthey are fast becoming faithful 
records under the system of inspection. In Jhansce and Benares 
they were nnsaiislactory. In Allahabad the details ol the educa¬ 
tion of Pntwarees has not been persistently carried on; in 
Humeerpore, Batida, Futtelqiore, and (Jawiijtore, instructors were 
appointed. Referring to the issue of the Board’s Circular direct¬ 
ing each cultivator to be furnished with an extract fi om the jum- 
mabundee affecting his holdings, Mr. Ricltetts, the Collector of 
Allahabad, mentions the remarkable occurrence during the jiast 
year of a combination of a large class of cultivators to enforce 
their rights. Jtlr. Ricketts, aftei- describing the Ivoorbces—a very 
numerous and well-conducted caste—as being the best cultivat¬ 
ors in the lower part of these Provinces, who are encouraged 
by the zemindars to settle in tlieir t illages because they are 
good cultivators, and then lietiuenily pressed with exorbitant 
rents because they are quiet and [leaceable, proceeds to say,— 
“ The result of tlie harsh measures of the zemindars, much to 
their amazement and to my embarrassment, was a general strike 
of the whole caste. Puiichayuts were held, attended by emis¬ 
saries from all parts ; funds were subscribed to meet law ex¬ 
penses and to support [Kair members ; and a resolve was come 
to to throw up all tlieir cultivation unless ihey got their own 
terms with the landlords. JSotne who returned to cultivate their 
fields after the general jnohibiiion had gone forth were forth¬ 
with excommunicated from caste [irivihges. Briefly, the result 
was that, after flocking in large bodies to my oflice, they were 
promised what was llieir right—that they were to Jiave an ex¬ 
tract from the jummabuudec showing what was their lair rent; 
their objection to certain lair enhancement was disallowed ; and 
they have (ptietly resumed their usual occupations.” The 
Board cannot hut regard this incident with satisfaction, as it 
indicates the npicad uujviii' (hc culliyating clutnes of a 
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knowledge and a just appreciation of their rights. Until this 
knowledge and appreciation are general, the Board feel certain 
that,iK) amount of lahour on the part of the servants of Govern¬ 
ment will enable them to ascertain and record correctly the 
facta which the Putwarees’ Return now professes to shew. 

The Excise, Stur)q>, Sayer, Citstoms and Income-tax revenue 
will be found at page 6. The Income-tax from 18G4-65 up to 
31st October 1805 amounted to Ha. 16,10,814. The total revenue 
of the year was Ha. .5,04,71,505 or .£5,047,160. The following 
statistics are valuable ;— 
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Ivohilomul, ... 

ll.HS't 

17.S17 

51,71,817 

f,2,l.',851 
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Agva, 
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Hcnjuvs, . . 

1. 


80,81,899 

(it), 18.022 

1,13,210 

2 1 1 

Ajnieie. 

2,<!7l 


-l.90,f!97 

9,81,203 

13,752 

.9 9 3 

Tnial, ... 

8;i,2 10 


9,01,28,(1.72 

9,!I0,18,752 

1,01,198 

2 12 .9 


Sctllf.meut of the Land llevenae. —In Debra Dpon very little 
rcmaiiierl to i)e done. J'he work in Saharunporc was to be 
completed by the hot weather. The revision of llozufTurnuggur 
and Boolundsluihnr had lieen reported to the Coiuinissioner, 
but with refcrotiv'c to the permanent assessment, some cases in 
which progressive demands vvere lixeil had to be re-examined 
before the new Settlement could be submitted for Government 
sanction. In Meerut the work proceeded rapidly. In Bijnour 
the survey had been completed to the extent of two-thirds. In 
P>udaon the me^isuremcnt of nearly three-fourths had been 
finished. In Furnukahad at the close of the year the whole 
district, with the exception of 4 mehals, had been surveyed, and 
field maps pre|)arcd. The survey, of Etah was finished and 
data were collected for the Asscs.sments. The settlement of 
tlhanKW rras to be rejiorted next cob} season. In Jaloun the 
collection of data for jtermanent as-sessinent was in progress. 
In LuUut\u>re the assessments a\ipvoael\o,d com\t\e\von. The 
veptnVs ol Oiovuekporc and Guvhwal bad been received by the 
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Hoard. The measuremente of Kiimaon were not completed. , 
In Bareilly and Azimgurh settlement operations were about to 
commence. In the family domains of the Moharajxb of Benar¬ 
es, settlement work in Pergunnah Bhndoee commenced. The 
total expenditure during the year on account of settlement 
operations was Rs. 4,10,659'2. The total charges ftom the 
commencement of the several revisions of settlement to the 
close of 1864 65 amount to Ra. 17,02.4-93 5-6. Regarding the 
increased value of land in the Bareilly district, the Collector 
writes,—“ Previous to, and even for some time subsequent to, 
the mutiny, villages fetched no more than the stereotyped 10 
years’ jumma. Now, the price obtained comes up to 12 or 15 
years’ purchase. The average price obtained for the confis¬ 
cated estates lately sold in this district was 17 years’ purchase, 
while in some instances it reached 25—in short, land has now 
begun to assume its proper position in the market.” 

Coolie Recruiting. —Mr. Halsey condemns the system of 
recruiting coolies. “ The agents are not the most respectable of 
people; and if they were they have got their living to get, and 
in consequence they employ subordinates who go all over the 
country, and whenever they find any person dissatisfied about 
anything, however trivial, they induce him by visions of untold 
wealth to come to the Agency, where he is made to understand 
he is recruited ‘ Sirkaree ham he waste.’ Then having received 
a small advance they are brought up to be attested, and like par¬ 
rots they reply to all the questions put to them. It is quite im¬ 
possible to make them understand that the Government ha."! no¬ 
thing to do with it, the nature and extent of the ocean—which 
they look upon as a big river—and the imitossibility of escajung 
from Demarara, &c. Generally the feeling that they are in the 
agent’s debt prevents their drawing back. Under the present 
system it is not necessary that a mtin should be attested in his 
own district; the great defect in the law, because it makes of no 
effect the provisions of Section 30 of the Act, viz., the appear¬ 
ing with the recruiter before the Magistrate of the district in 
which the man was recruited. When asked they invariably say 
that they came here to get work and were recruited here. Only 
. 47 out of 676, or one-twelfth of the whole of the emigrants at¬ 
tested this year, belong to this district.” 

Taccavee Advances. —Mr. Ricketts i.s convinced that a system 
of Tuccavee advances for the construction of wells would be an 
immense assistance to the people and a most profitable transac¬ 
tion to Government. Until (he proprietors have taken means 
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to ensure their lands, or a fair proportion of them, against the 
elFects of drought, the conditions required to qualify for perpe¬ 
tual settlement cannot be said to be arrived at. The expense 
of cultivation is not so important a condition as the certainty 
of a limited portion. 

Prices .—The Board remark that the maintenance of famine 
prices for grain of all descriptions—as it is not owing to the 
inadequacy of the supply to the requirements of these Provinces, 
but to the demand of the less favoured districts to the east.- 
ward, beyond the limits of their jurisdiction—although it is the 
cau.se of widespread distress, has nevertheless yielded unusual 
profits to the greater portion of the agriculturists, and has in 
no slight degree countcrlialanced the effects of the great fall 
in the juice of cotton, of which the high value in the two pre-r 
ceding years had contributed so largely to the prosperity of the 
agricultural community. The deficiency of the rains and the 
comparatively rnifavourable state of the cotton market had 
aftbrded grounds for apiirehcndiiig that the financial results of 
the operations of the year w'ould be less favourable thau thos? 
now reported. 


ADillNISTUATlON OF BOMBAT, 


18G.3-G1. 


Tuts report for ]8G3-C4 was received at the end of 1865-66. 

Legislative .—The following Acts of the Bombay Govern-, 
incut were passed. 

YI.—An Act for the llegulation of Public Conveyances in 
the Town, Suburbs, and Harbour of Bombay. 

Vil.—An Act for the Summary Seftlement of claims ta 
exemjition from the payment ol Government Land Re¬ 
venue, and for regulating the terms upon which sueff 
exemption shall bo recognised in future in those parts of 
the Bombay Presidency which are not subject to the 
ojteration of Act XI. of 1 852 of the Council of India. 

YUl .—An Act to enlarge the Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Small Causes at Kurrachec, and to facilitate the transao- 
t\ou uthuarucas therein, 
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IX.—An Act for the Preveiuion of Adulteration of Cotton, 
and the bettor suppression of Frauds in the Cotton 
Trade in the Bombay Presidency. 

X.—An Act for the Re-incorporation and Re-constitution 
of the Bank of Bombay. 

XI.—An Act for taking a Census of the Bombay Presidency. 

XII.—An Act to remove any doubts which may arise as to 
the legality of acts done and proceedings held in the 
Collectoiate of S.ittara between the 1st January and 
14tb April ]863, both days inclusive. 

XIII.—An Act to provide for the jNlanagemenf of the Vehar 
Water W'orks. 

Judicial. —Civil Jadke .—The number of suits filed in 
the several Mofussil Courts (excluding those of the Canaia 
District) was 90,728, and of decrees passed 97,186 ; 3,545 of 
decided suits were for the possession of land, 2,{)00 otherwise 
connected with land and 88,356 connected with debts. Tb? 
number of suits filed exceeded the number for the preceding 
year by 17,192 but was less than the average of the 4 ])revious 
years by 40,795. The number of suits appealed was 5,198 out 
of 94,698 appealable cases against 4,566 out of 137,262 in 186,2. 
Qut of 4,535 specially appealable cases 683 were appealed against 
443 out of 2,838 in 1862, A redistribution of jurisdictions 
was felt to be uecessary now that the new Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure had come into operation. The Honourable 
Mr. Tucker was specially appointed to report on it in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Revenue and Police Commissioners, Northern 
and Southern Divisions. The number of suits instituted in th© 
Bombay Court of Small Causes was 18,947 against 19,963 ip 
1862-63, and of judgments given 12,286. against 13,147. The 
amount litigated was Rs. 13,07,660 against Rs. 11,40,139 ; tlie 
amount received in cases decreed and compromised Rs. 2,50,007 
against Rs. 2,16,918 ; the amount paid to suitors in cases decreed 
aud compromised Rs. 2,47,669 against Rs. 2,14,328. The fees car¬ 
ried to the credit of Government amounted to Rs. 1,36,002 against 
Rs. 1,24,365 and the cost of establishment to Rs. 90,878 against 
Rs. 86,320, leaving a surplus of Rs. 46,124. Small Cause 
Courts were established at Alimcdubad and Belgaum. The 
Odiowing table shows the business o( the Mofu.ssil .Small Cause 
C\)url3 duiing the year; — 
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166 

3,316 

9,410 


Criminc’l Justice —In the Mol'iissil 8J3 cases were disposed 
of by tiie Courts of Scs>ioii in the Eegulation Districts and 
1,357 i>ersons tried, of whom 68!) were convicted. The average 
detention of prisoners was one. month. 6,698 witnesses were 
summoned, the average distance travelled by them being 10J 
miles. Tlic total number of offences tried in ail the Criminal 
Courts wa.s 22,037, tlie number of trials being 20,560. The 
number of persons tried was 57,672, ami of these 23,194'were 
convicted. The largest number of trials was for offences under 
the he,ids of “ hurt,” “ criminal force,” and “ assaults/’ for 
which there were 6,193 convictions. This number exceeds the 
corresponding number for the preceding year by 910, but is 
less by B than the average number for the four preceding 
years. There were .50 convictions of murder and 62 of dacoity, 
III the previous year the corre.''iionding numbers were 88 and 
120. There were 105 convictions of giving false evidence, 
29 of culpable homicide, 8 of attempts to commit murder, 381 
of receiving stolen properly, and 43 of forgery. Of the convicts, 
14,784 were sentenced to tine only, and 3,087 to fine in addition 
to im|)risonment ; 2,9.37 convicts were imprisoned for less than 
one mouth, and 1,183 for more tlian one month and less than 
three months ; 33 were sentenced to death and 80 to transpor¬ 
tation. 1,646 appeals were di.sposed of in the Molussil—829 
hy the Courts of Session and 717 by the District Magistrates. 
In 272 cases the sentences of the lower Courts were reversed. 

Tlie JIi(/h Court of Judicature at Bombay, as constituted by 
the Letters Patent, was established in August 1862. At the be- 
oiuning of the year there were depending on the Appellate 
side 19 regular ami 527 special appeals. During the year 13 
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regular and 9B9 special appeals were instituted. 6 re¬ 
gular and 87 special appeals were decreed for appellants and 7 
regular and 502 special for respondents, 3 regular and 297 
special appeals were remanded, 2 regular and 7 special dismissed 
on default, 1 regular and 8 special adjusted or willidrawn and 
S special otherwise disposed of. The average duration of 
appeals was 9 months and 15 days. The amount involved in 
litigation was Rs. 6 9(1,087-1-3. One appeal was jn-efer^ed to 
Her Majesty in Council from a decision of the lligh Court. 
Of the oases referred for the coniirmation of the High Court 
22 were atlirmed, 3 reversed and 9 modified. Of cases called 
for on review of Criminal returns 136 were aftinned, 
95 reversed and 47 modified ; of cases received for the 
orders of the Court 8 were atfirraed, 34 reversed and 2 modified, 
and of those reviewed on ap|>ea! 8t) wereafllnncd, 39 reversed 
and 29 modified; 144 petitions of appeal were rcjicied. Of 
miscellaneous petitions 44 were rejected and 123 granted. 
There were no returns for the original side of the Court. New 
rules were framed for the examination of candidates for pleader- 
ships. 

Crime and Police .—In the Xorthern Division there was 
no sei’ious crime requiring special record. The Biieela on the 
Khandeish frontiers gave no trouble, and large numbers of 
those in Khandeish itself had taken to agricultural pursuits, 
and bid fair to become peaceful ryots. A great number availed 
themselves of advances in order to enable them to purchase, 
cattle and implements. There was a severe outbreak of 
cholera in Khandeish and GuKerat ; its spread was attributed to 
the passage of the Guicowar’s camp through those provinces. 
In Khandeish robbery of treasure cn route to Iferar and Central 
India received such a check as was likely soon to lead to its 
total suppression in that district, liobhery of cotton on its way 
from Broach to Bombay on the Kcibudda river was checked to 
some extent. A Superannuation Fund I'or tlie Police force on 
the principle obtaining in the other PresiJencie.s, was established, 
and would hold out a great inducement to good conduct. The 
Gujerat Irregular Horse, after a career of nearly twenty-five 
years, during which it did good service to the State, was abol¬ 
ished. The Southern Division was only disturbed by occa¬ 
sional raids for jmrposes of jtluuder by small gangs of robbers 
of the Kolee tribe in the western borders of the Poona district^ 
and some robberies by llamosccs in various parts of the same 
district. Schools for the education of the men of the police 
force and their children were established at the head-quarters 
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of each tlisiriei. Tliere was'a somewhat large increase in the 
total number of buigluries commilted in the 8'outhern Division 
in the year 1863 as (•om|)ared with the year 1862. The number 
of highway robberies bad decreased, and there was neither 
increase nor decrease in the number of murders, including 
Inmiicides, or in the number of gang robberies committed. 
Hitherto the crime returns for the city of Bombay had been 
submitted for caiemlur years but the Administration lieiairt for 
1864 65 will furnish information under this head for the 
official year. Tl>ere was a decrease in the year 1864, as com¬ 
pared with 1803, of 723 in the number of ofFcnces brought to 
the notice of the Ihdice Magistrate's, tind an increase of 690 in 
the nuniher of persona cliarged with oilVnce.s, the number of 
off'enecs in J864 being I4,27f! and of i)ci sons cliarged with offences 
24,784. Tlicre was a slight increase ol offences against the 
jierson and against prn|u'i ly, and a great iiiereasc of offences 
under the Mcrehant Hhi|iiiing ami under the head of 

“nuisances.” There was a deereuse in the offcne.ca of “ for¬ 
gery,” “ uttering eamnlerfeit coin,” and “ ill-treating animals,” 
and a slight decrease in “ diui)kenne.‘'s.'’ 'J’here were fewer 
European, IS’ativo (Ihrislian, and Maliouiedan offenders in 1864 
than in 1863, and more Ihirsees. There was a very marked 
increase in the number of Hindoo criminals. Possibly the 
Hindoo poinilation increased more than any otlicr class. There 
were 27 fewer inrpiests than in 1663. Jn 1863 there werel9,185 
deaths, of whieb 3.7i'S wore due to ephlcimcs. In 1804 there 
were 25,483 deaths, of whieli wore ducto epidemics. While 

therefore the general mortality of the city increased nearly 
33 per cent., the mortality from epidemics increased more than 
77 per cent. 'J'hc gnaiest mortality was in the months of 
April and May, a^ul the least in Octoher and Xovember. In 
jMay the daily average number ol deaths was 02, in (Jetober 49. 
^luch of thi.s mortality was due to proveniihle causes. Many 
thousands of labourers were brouglit to Bombay, for whom 
no adecjuate accommodation wuis provided, and who were at one 
time sulijected to all the emulitions most favourable to the attacks 
of diseases. I he influ.\ of these labourers into an o\crcrowded 
town, in which there was no effective sy.-tem of drainage, was 
jirobably the main cause of the dreadful death rate. New 
di^ins on an ajiiiroved plan were now being cnnstructed, and 
the .'»ubject of providing more bouse accommodation had engaged 
tlic earnest attenthui of Government. 

JaiL<i .— The number of prisoners received during the year 
was 14,563 males and 861 females and the total jail population 
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was 20,282 against 12,346 in 1862. Of ihese 330 agaihst 205 
were transpnrted beyond the sea'*, 1,211 again.-t J,469 transfeirfed 
to Ollier districts, 12,867 against 6,913 released and 44 against 
85 executed. 22 against 4 escajicd, 442 against 242 died 
and 6,366 against 3,488 remained at the close, of ilie year. The 
aggregate number of prisoners was 2,0.58,885 against 1,109,842 
and the daily average 6,635 against 3,037. 'I he increase was 
mainly due to the fact of the number of jails hatdiig risen 
from l2 to 16. The number of prisoners sentenced to hard- 
labour was 4,722. The net profits of 1,278 prisoners em¬ 
ployed on manufactures were Us. 34,967 and the average earning 
]>er prisoner Us. 27-5-9. In 1862 llicre were 697 prisoners 
thus employed who earned a net profit of Rs. 16,426. 'I'lie 
gross cost'of m.aiiitenance was Rs. 4,32,100 against U.s. 1,98,163 
and the value of labour Rs; 90,104 against 20,771. 3 be net 

total cost per prisoner was U.«, 60-13-7 against R.«. 58-0-6. 
This was clue to the rise of prices in grain and cotton. Of the 
deaths 224 occurred in the three ISind jails, 4 in Aden, and 
214 in the 12 remaining jails. Of the total deaths in Sind 184 
occurred at Kurrachee. This was chiefly due to an epidemic 
of typhoid fever which made its appearance in tlie winter of 
1863-04, The disease was attributed to overcrowding in the 
sleeping barracks and bosiiltal. It existed to some extent in 
the town of Kurrachee, in which the jail is situated; It was 
Very fatal in some of tlic Punjab jails, from which prisoners 
under sentences of transportation had been received. The 
weather was unusually damp, cold, and unseasonable. 'J’he 
jail was evacuated as soon as the state of the weather would 
permit, and the prisoner.^ separated into small gangs. The jail 
buildings remained unoccupied for several months, during 
which they were thoroughly cleansed. No case of the disease 
had since occurred. The jail accommodation in Sind, as in 
Bombay, was totally inadequate to tlie recpiirements of the 
province, and the only effectual remedy would be the construc¬ 
tion of a Central prison at Kurrachee or Ilydrabad. 'I'lie ratio 
per cent, of mortality to the average strength of the 16 jails 
amounted to 7'8 against 7'6 for the previous year for the 
Bombay jails alone- This result, when taken in connection 
with the very exceptional mortality at Kurrachee, was on the 
whole, favourable. Exclusive of the Sind and Aden jails,*lhe 
percentage of mortality was 6’8 during 1863. Ot the 22 
escapes, 14 occurred from extramural gangs, and the remaining 
8 were effected from within jail buildings. Only 4 prisoners 
were recaptured. Out of the 16,414 prisoners admitted into the 
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jails! during the year, 987 were able to read and write. 278 
were considered well educated for their position in life, and the 
remaining 18,569 nlales and 858 females were totally ignorant. 

Ueyenue .—Southern JJiuision. —The district ot Canara was 
added to the Southern division of the Presidency having been 
transferred to the administration of the Bombay Government, 
The realizations of Land revenue up to the 30th April 1864 
were lls. 1,09,37,990. The realizations of Sayer revenue 
were Rs. 29,88,582. In the Km'titern JDividon the season 
was good and there was an increase in the Land revenue 
of all the collectorates. The total realizations up to 30tlr 
April 1864 were lls. 1,13,32,603. The Sayer revenue had also 
increased and the realizations were Rs. 11,91,103. For the 
Island of Bombay the Land reveriue amounted to lls. 77,272 
—a slight decrease compared wiih the preceding year. The 
Ahkaree revenue increased from Its. 1,71,186 to ils. 1,80,634. 
Alienated revenue.—Sind was visited by heavy falls of rain 
in the month of July, and severe frosts during the cold season, 
blighting to a great extent the Rubbee crops •, there were un¬ 
usually high floods in the Southern Districts which swept the 
standing crops off the ground. Owing to these causes Land 
revenue decreased I’rom Rs. 40,04,161 to lls. 39,64,866. 
The Sayer revenue also decreased from Rs. 10,77,904 to lie. 
9,69,400. Of 325 unsettled claims to luams in the Southern 
Division and Khandeish 226 were disposed of, and the Summary 
Settlement operations so far as they had progressed had resulted 
in an annual revenue to Govermncut of more than lls. 3,11,000. 
The number of claims to Cash Allowances finally disposed of up 
to the end of the year was 3,257, of the value of lls. 2,34,629, 
aud there remained for disposal 30,620 claims of the value 
of Rs. 2,71,259. Uf the claims disposed of, 97 of the annual 
value of lls. 17,786 were decided during 1863-64. The amount 
of alienated Public Revenue recovered by the iimuediate or 
prospective resumption of Lands was Rs. 6,894 and by that of 
Cash Allowances lls. 12,933. Twelve compensulion bouds, 
amounting to lls. 3,944, aud bearing interest at 10 per cent., 
were redeemed. la Rutnagherry, tlie Summary Settlement of 
luams in which collectorate had been made over to the Revenue 
Commissioner, Northern Division, the number of alienations to 
wiich Act VII. apjdiesis 189,092, of which 340 are entire vil¬ 
lages and 188,752 minor estates. Up to the end of the year the 
number of alienations the holders of which have accepted the 
Summary Settlement was 139,696, and the amount of quit-rent 
imposablo on these alienations was Its. 2,03,366. In Mandavio 
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Act H. of 18G3 was introduced, and all the holders of alienated 
lands favourably received the Settlement offered. The number 
of ('ash Allowances in Gujerut inquired into and decided u|.ion 
in 1863 04 was 2,778, of the annual value of Ks. 29,668. In 
the Tanna Collectorate 271 Cash Allowances of, the annual 
value of Ids. 4,253, wore di.s[>osed of. The settlement of the 
claims on the encumbered Talookdaree estates in the Ahiueda- 
bad Collectorate under the provisions of Act YI. of 1862 of the 
Bombay Legislative Council progressed rapidly and effectually. 

Customs, Salt and Opium .—The import sea customs on gen¬ 
eral trade amounted to Rs. 69,77,025 against Rs. 69,44,099.. 
The .special duty on tobacco produced Hs. 1,24,326 against Rs. 
1 , 12,044, and the still head duty on spirits Rs. 5,14,688 against 
Rs. 5,03,614. The export sea cu.stoius yielded Rs. 5,01,(591 
against Its. 4,78,302 and land I'rontier duties Rs. 59.346 against 
Rs. 52,409. The quantity of Salt roetdved fr<un the pairs on 
payment of full duty was 3,431,881 mauiids against 3,002,120. 
in 1862 03. The revenue from salt was Rs. 47,37,019 against 
Rs. 38,48,324. The amount realized from pass-fee.s on Opium 
■was Rs. 1,48,40,100 against Rs. 3,24,25,000. Tlie number of 
chests on which fco.s were levied was 24,733| against 51,746, 
the decrease being entirely due to tlio dearness of money in 
Bombay wiiicli afterwards extciuled to Cliina and caused a seri¬ 
ous fall in tbe prices tbcrc. A number of cliests wore held back 
awaiting a better stale of tbe money market. 

FiNAnck—T he actual receipts of the IVe-sideiicy, including 
Sind, were R.s. 8,12,61,089 against Rs. 9,.59,12,427 in 1862-63 
and the disbursements l!s. (i,31,7l,810. 'J'be surplus wa.s Rs. 
1,77,89,279 against Rs. 3.53,06,486. This docs not include the 
receipts and ebarges of the Public Works Departuu'ut. The 
charges against income were,— kevemie Department, Rs. 
01,05,274 ; Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements, Rs. 53,50,7‘2l ; allowances to di.sLriet and village 
officers, Rs. 53,50,721, and mi.scellaneou.s R«. 1,14,881, making 
a total of Rs. 1,68,48,373. Disbursements on account of the 
army amounted to l!s. 2,53,.31,083, and ibuse under tbe bead of 
“ tbe civil service” to Rs. 1,30,45,t)23. '1 be cbai'gos for police were 
Rs, 35,95,043, law and justice IL-. 3l,!!8,(536, suporunnuatiou 
and retired allowances and gratuities for cbaiitable and other 
pnirposes lis. 24,(5.3,289, .salaries and e.xpenses of Public l)op£g||r 
inents Rs. 19,40,343, education, scieiiec and art, R.s. 6,.52,1^, 
iniscollaneous, R.s. 6,22,436, ami political agencies and otlier 
foreign services Rs. 5,29,738. Tlio amount advanced to the 
Great ludiaii Peninsula, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, 
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and the Sind Railway Companies, and the Indus Steam Flotilla 
was Rs. 1,94,80,980 and the amount received from them Rs. 
34,24,140. The amount of mint certificates issued was ^ 
6,38,50,0(10 tigainst Hs. 7,l.'l,10,6(10 in 1862 63 and of new coin 
paid in Rs. 7,60,40,000 against Us. 6,06,56.900. The monthly 
average coinage was Us. 63,36,666. In the previous year it was 
only Rs. 60,56,658. Although the mint was worked day and 
night to meet the demands of the banks and mercantile com* 
luunity for current coin, the amount of bullion in course of re¬ 
ceipt was frequently so very considerable that it ranged between 
the Ist December 1863 and 3()th April 1864 from 30,00,000 to 
1,45,00,000 of rupees. Paypieut for bullion by mint certifi¬ 
cates had therefore unavoidably to be deferred. 

Political. —The province of Kattywar was divided into 
four districts, and au Assistant Political Agent was appointed to 
the charge of each. The chiefs were encouraged to assert their 
authoiity over their Bhayads and Jaglieerdars who claimed a 
prescriptive privilege of administering justice in their own vil¬ 
lages. The divided authority thus exercised by the chiefs 
arid landholders of the province led to an increase of crime, 
and facilitated the escape of culprits from one jurisdiction to 
another. Granting enlarged powers to the chiefs was, however, 
an experimental measure, A Code of Civil Procedure, in assi¬ 
milation to Act VIII. of 1859, was introduced experimentally 
for regulating all civil matters not relating to boundary disputes 
or of a political character. The payment of a fee on all suits 
instituted was also provided for—a measure which was opposed 
by the great chiefs under the impression that they incurred 
some loss of power or dignity by paying the fee, but the rancour 
and bad feeling displayed gradually disappeared. A survey 
party was employed in mapping out the disputed areas of the 
numerous jurisdictions into which the province was split up. A 
party of the Grand Trigonometrical Survey, too, was to com- 
monce operations immediately. Out of 300 talookas with se¬ 
parate jurisdiction, 3 had the prescriptive r’ght of coining and 
the Government rupee was cun cut only in 77. The value of 
the Koorie, owing to the refusal of the cultivators to receive any 
other coin, rose to a point at which the loss on goods pur¬ 
chased with Govermuent rupees amounted to 36 per cent. Un- 
dtir these circumstances the Political Agent advised Govern¬ 
ment to interfere, and in all states which had not the prescrip¬ 
tive right of coining money, the Govei-nmeut rupee was declar¬ 
ed to Ivo the only legal tender ; and the produce of the throe 
local mints was thus circumscribed to its legitimate hounds. A 
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proposition was submitted to the Supreme Government for 
closing the local mints and awarding compensation to the chiefs 
for the privilege they would surrender. This measure was 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 'I he 
gun-boat Hugh Rose was despatched to Kattywar and station¬ 
ed off the southern coast, to prevent foreign mercenaries landing 
to assist the out-law Bahirwuttias ; but this vessel arrived too 
late to make any actual captures. 'I’he Political Agent was of 
opinion that the salutary effect of the presence of the gun-boat 
w'as felt. A special officer assisted the chiefs in reducing the 
number of Bahirwuttias. Many were apprehended and others 
submitted to their chiefs. Upwards of two hundred were still out, 
but they had almost ceased to commit e-xcesses. The Adminis¬ 
tration of Kutcli was retrogressive owing to the corruption of the 
Bao’s principal advisers. 'I'hoir di.smissal and the appointment 
of a new chief Karbaree had a good effect. The Rao and the 
landed proprietors are reported to have benoGted largely by the 
prosperity arising from the high prices of cotton ; but the price 
of produce of every kind increased to a degree which far ex¬ 
ceeded that attained in the worst years of famine, in a country 
subject to periodical scarcity as Kutch is. Upwards of 36,000 
pei-sons emigrated fronr the province, a number exceeding that 
of the previous year by about 10,000. One instance of suttee 
occurred ; the parties concerned were suitably fined and Govern¬ 
ment expre.-sed dissatisfaction at the laxity of the Rao’s admin¬ 
istration in permitting such an occurrence. 

In Makes Kanta boundary disputes increased in number. A 
new school was opened in Aliraodnuggur by the Rajah of Ednv 
who also subscribed Rs. 800 towards building school-rooms in 
certain co shared towns of his state. The states of Rewah Kanta 
and the Punch Mahals were quiet. Good progress was made in 
the settlement of the boundary between Rajpeepla and the ad¬ 
joining stales. Ninety-three boundary disputes, aggregating 124 
miles of frontier line, were settled between the petty Mehvvassee 
states and the Gaekwar’s Territory. The Rajah of Deoghur 
Barra died and was succeeded by his son. Education progress¬ 
ed favourably. There were 10 .scliools with an attendance of 
813 scholars. The Punch Mahals and the district of Narookote 
were transferred to the Kaira collectorato. The affairs of 
Kolhapoor and the Southern Maratha Country were very satis¬ 
factory. The entire administration of his principality in a state 
of high and progressive prosperity, was made over to the Rajah 
of Kolhapoor, the British Government having saved it from 
bankruptcy, and evoked order and juistico from the anarchy and 
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inio involved in two rebellions during a most turbulent minor¬ 
ity. The Hajah had established a Sirdars’ class in coiaiectipa 
with the English school at Kolhapoor for the sons of his Sirdarp. 
and Nobles. The number who attended the class at its opexi,- 
ing was 24. including boys from the Koyal family. 

Sindh. —'I'he mountain tribes of Murrees and Bhoogtees were 
still restless but no raids were made into British territory. The 
deposed Khan of I^helat, Khoodadad Khan, had taken refuge 
within our frontier and had been allowed to settle within a few 
jniles of Jacobabad, and his cousin Sliere Dil Khan was unani- 
inously elected Khan l)y the people and chiefs of Beloochistan. 
]n consequence of this it was n'commended to Government that 
Shere Dil Khan should be recognized as the ruler, and that 

the treaty made with his cousin, the late Nusseer Khan, ip 

1854 should be renewed. A rebellion broke out ip Bhawulpore , 
on our N. E. Frontier, but was suppre.ssed after some bloodshed. 
Several of the insurgents who took refuge in Sind were disarm¬ 
ed and suffered to settle in the Korec district. In all the Civil 
Courts the number of suits filed and in mears in 1863 was 

7,241, the number decidiul wa.s 6,749. Tbe corresponding 

numbers for tbe preceding year were 7,897 and 7,578. The 
value of tjic suits was Rs. 6,8t),282 again.st lls. 7,86,269. The 
number of app(‘.il,s filed and in arrears in 1803 was 27,6, the 
number decided 149. I'he numbers in the preceding year were 
826 and 239. The value of tbe appeals was Bs. 24,577 against 
lls. 31,179. In tbe K urracliee Small Cause Court tbe number 
of suits filed and in arrears in tbe years 1862 and 1863 wer.e 
respectively 2,248 and 1,886. Tlie numbers decided w'ere 1,808 
and 1,631. 'J’lie number of Oriniinol cases tried in Sind in 
1862 was 7,429, and of persons tried 13.84 5, of wliom 7,6^1 
were convicted. 'I’licrc were 28 ca.scs of murder, 5 of culpable 
Jiomicide. 7 of attejnpts to murder. 13 of caiising giievous hurt. 
1,667 of liurt, crimiiial force, and assault, 30 of false evidence, 
1,904 of oattle stealing, 2,017 of petty tlicits, and 625 of re¬ 
ceiving stolon property. Of the sentences p.assed by the Cri¬ 
minal Courts in 1863, 17 were sentences of death and 43 of 
transportation for different periods. 4,92.7 convicts were sent¬ 
enced to imprisonment and 2,630 were punished with fine only. 
The Criiiie and Police returns showed an increase in 1863 of 
548 in the number of thefts auJ robberies committed, and of 
Es. 5,504 in the value of property stolen and of Rs. 6,492 
in that of tlie property recovered. The increase in the 
number of tliefts and robberies was attributed to the exces¬ 
sive reductions made in 1861 in the Mounted I’olice force. 

2 Lt 
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These reduclious mad^ it fai- too weak lo perform the duties 
imj)Osed on it. 

Aden .—The nature of the Civil and Criminal juri-sdiction of 
the Resident was defined hy Act IL of 1864 of the Government 
of India, which also provided for the superintendence and revi¬ 
sion of his proceedings by the High Court of Bombay. Previ¬ 
ously to tlio passing of this Act wliich came into foroe on the 
12tb February 1864, appeals lay from the Resident’s decision 
on^y to Her Majesty in Council. The 1st and 2nd Assistants 
■were vested with the powers of a Judge of a Court of Small 
Causes. The Import trade showed an increase of Rs. 27,28,966 
over that of the preceding year, while the Exports were Rs. 
11,89,988 in excess also. Tlie whole value of the External and 
Internal trade of the port was estimated at Hs. 1,76,63,006^ 
which was more by Hs 50,92,-507 than the previous year’s re¬ 
turn. The total number of ve.s.sels which entered the port was 
^67 with a tonnage of 236,"75. Of these 126, carrying 5,601 
tons, were country craft. The number of vessels was less than 
in the previous year by 759, hut this was solely due to a de¬ 
crease in the number of couutry-CYaft owing to the harbour due.s 
baying been raised. Political affairs were very 8 atisfactor 3 \ 
Some little difficulty occurred in arranging the succession to the 
Sultanate of Labej. Foiidel the eldest son of Ali Mashim, the 
late Sultan, who was elected Sultan in the first instance, re¬ 
signed soon after and there was some difficulty in selecting a 
successor. But this was soon satisfactorily arranged by the Po¬ 
litical Resident who invited the different brothers of Fomlel into 
Aden to discuss the question. All agreed to accept Foudel, the 
brother next by one in succession to Ali Mashim, as ibeir bead ; 
the brother Abdoola, who was passed by, lully assenting at the 
time. 

A great impetus was given to .the trade of Zanzibar. The 
Value of the imports was £680,712 or £142,226 in excess of 
the previous year. The exports amounted to £786,308, being 
an increase of £318,257 over 1862-63. ’J he article both of 
Exports aud Imparts in which there was the greatest increase 
rVas ivory, which is the key.stone of the greater part of the Afri¬ 
can trade. The number of vessels visiting the port was 93 
with 43,056 tons against 88 with 42,495 in 1862-63. The 
slave trade of Zanzibar, whicb seemed to be on the decrease at 
the close of the previous year, was carried on to a far greater exr 
tent in 1863-64, and almost entirely unchecked. The absence of 
British war-vessels at this juncture greatly' facilitated this in- 
bunmn traffic, and the price of slaves rose from below |l20 to 
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f 60 or $60. This induced the natives of Xanzfibar itself to sell 
(heir domestic slaves and even those engaged on tlieir plantations/ 
Kidnapping by Soarie Arabs was carried on to a great extent, 
and the Government of Zanzibar appeared perfectly unable to 
stop it. In the Persian Gulf all was quiet. The Submarine 
Telegraph between Bushire and Mussendom on the one hand, 
and Bushire and Fao on the other, was in perfect working order/ 
The line from Bushire to Tehran was complete, and the Persian 
merchants showed an increasing eagerness to avail themselves 
of telegraphic communication/ Trade at Bushire was unpre¬ 
cedentedly flourishing, and wheat aud cotton were shipped in 
considerable quautities 

Public Works. —^The budget grant was Bs. ],07,09,l74f 
and the expenditure Bs. 1,02,04,983 of which Rs. 13,68,517 was 
for establishment, Bs. 18,56 964 for military works, "Rs; 7,02,989 
for civil administration and B s. 6^23,233 for public improve¬ 
ments. The defences of Bombay Harbour were pushed on with 
vigour. The building of the church at Aden was completed. 
The reclamation works at Bombay extended over the ground 
lying between the Apollo Pier aud Arthur Bunder, with a basin 
150 feet in width alongside the former and 100 feet in width 
alongside the latter: Rs. 1,74,872 were expended on it out of 
a sanctioned expenditure of 2^ lakhs. The attempt to improve 
the navigation of the Indus at Sukkur was carried on, the ex¬ 
penditure during the year amounting to Rs. 26,633. Government 
ordered tlie work to be stopped in the month of February. An 
office for the Indian telegraph was completed at Kurracliee at a 
cost of Bs. 32,135. Offices for the Mokran telegraph line to 
India were built at Gwadur and Sorameanee on the Mekran 
Coast; gthers at Oomara and Pusnee were in progress. Quarters 
were provided at Gwadur for the Assistant Resident. 

Railways .—The length of open Hue on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was 555 miles (as iu the previous year) and 
of that under construction 559f. 1'he length of telegraph in oper¬ 
ation was 869^ mileSi The total expenditure on c;ipital ac¬ 
count for new works on open line and on line under construction,- 
was Bs. 1,12,12,799, including salaries of Engineers. Up to the 
1 st May 1864 the sums expended in India and England were 
Rsi 11,99,01,623 and the sums raised Rs. 10,71,83,261. The’ 
net earnings in the whole year 186-3 were Rs. ] 5,66,262 or 
£143,481. This gives £2-4 3 on the capital cost, which is es¬ 
timated to have been Bs 7,07,29,313 or £6,483,523. 'J’hegross 
earnings were Rs. 48,24,162, of which R.s. 18,26,040 were earned 
by passengers, and Rs/ 29,98,112 by goods trafi^. Of the latter 
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amount Rs. 3,32.970 were for the conveyance of Bailway inator 
rials. The proportion of working expenses to receipts was Its. 
()7‘66 against Ks. 6178. The net revenue exceeded that of 
1862 by £20,861. 

The open line on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway was J8.'>| miles in length as in the previous year. The 
Indian expenditure on capital account was Rs. 61,01,269-9-1. 
Since the commencement up to 1st May 1864 £2,913,386 had 
been spent in India (reduced by the railway rate of exchange) 
and £1,970,123 in England. Payments m shares had only 
amounted to £4,684,353, Government having advanced the rcr 
mainder, or £199,156. The cost of the Railway had thus 
amounted to £4,883,609, although m.'iny expensive works were 
still required on the open line, and 124| miles were still not open 
to the public. The gross receipts for 17,747"6 passengei-s per 
week were Its. ]7,094"65. For 95'8 passengers per mile they 
were Rs. 92 27. The quantity of goods per rveek was 65,624"6 
tons or 300-26 tons per mile. The gross receipts per week were 
Rs. 12,070"j or Rs. 65 15. For 1 B weeks in 1863-64 the weekly 
average of passengers >vas 20,034-7 and of gross receipts Rs. 
20,16T9 against 16,789 and Rs. 17,193 respectively for the cor¬ 
responding period of 1862-63 ; the weekly average of goods w as 
60,495-4 against 38,655-8 in 186"2-63, and of receipts Rs. 
13,639-8 against Rs. 8,793. 

Tlie Sind Railway was open throughout its entire length of 105 
miles. The capital expenditure on the works during the yeai- 
was Rs. 4,41,000 for labour and materials, to which must be 
added Rs. 1,76,000 for storas, making a gross total of Rs, 
6,17,000, exclusive of superintendence. The receipts for coaching 
were Its. 1,70,161 against Rs, 1,63,061 in 1862-63, hnd for 
goods Rs, 9,63,066 against Rs. 7,08,112 making a total of Rs. 
11,28,226 against Rs. 8,61,163 and a weekly average of Rs, 
21,601 against Rs. 16,661. 

Indus Steam Flotilla .—Four small steamers were completed, 
and taken round to Kotree. Two iron troop barges were finish¬ 
ed, and these and throe 84-ton corrugated iron haiges launched 
were placed on the river, A steamer left. Kotree for Mool- 
tan every fortnight 24 hours after the arrival of the Overland 
Mail in Kurrachee fVoin Bombay. A rcgn'ar fortnightly steam¬ 
er from Moolten left on fixed date.s in correspondence with the 
mail steatners from Kurrachee to Bomhay. I'he gross receipts 
were lls. 9,32,211, the cost of earning which was about 62 per¬ 
cent. 

MiLl'i'AEy. —From the 1st Jaiuiary 1864 a new organization 
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as respects European officers was adopted tliioughout the N.a- 
tive Army. In March ISG-l the Sanitary Commission wa-s ap¬ 
pointed under the Presidency of Deputy Inspector-General 
Leith, M. D. A report made by the President on the general 
sanitary condition of the Bombay Army, sltowed that facts de¬ 
manded large modification of the concliision.s of the Royal Com¬ 
mission, especially as to the rate of mortality. Whilst the Royal 
Commission .stated the annual death rate of the Euiopean Army 
for the whole of India as 69 per thousand, the rate in the Bom¬ 
bay Array for the last ten years had been 29'0, for the last five 
27'1 for the last two 16’3 and for the last year 1206. 'I he Go¬ 
vernment made a strong remonstrance to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment against the recent order prohibiting the admission of 
Chaplains to be members of the Military Funds, and indicating 
an intention to gradually extinguish those Funds. On the 
1st May 1864 the strength of flie European army in Bombay was 
2,938 artillery, 1,118 ca\alry, 41 sappens, and 8,7o9 infantry, 
against 1,749 artillery, 1,252 cavalry, 88 sappers, 9,24>8 infantry 
on the Ist May 1863. The strength of the Native Army was 
1,071 artillery against 1,071 in the previous year, 3,937 against 
4,600 cavalry, 569 against 580 sappers and 19,860 against 21,631 
infantry. 

Marine. —The Indian Navy having been finally abolished on 
the last day of 1862-63, the Marine service of the Government 
was organised on a civil l asis. The establishment of vessels 
was considerably reduced. The Dockyard was kept in full opera¬ 
tion. There was much discussion as to the comparative economy 
of maintaining Government 'l'ransport.s or depending wholly 
upon hired freight, which ended in favour of the maintenance of 
a few Government Transports. For more effective co-operatiou 
between the Admiral and the Indian Government, the East In¬ 
dia and China stations were separated, and the East India and 
Cape of Good Hope stations united under an Admiral in India 
with a Commodore at the Capo. The Beinhay Harbour and Pilot¬ 
age Board, to consist of not lo.ss than five per.sons, one of whom 
should he selected by the Firm acting as Lloyd’s Agents in 
Bombay, and another by the Chamber of Commerce, tvas establ¬ 
ished. 

Indo-European Telegr.\pii.— Tlie manufacture of the Suh- 
tnariuo Cable to unite Kiirrachee with .Fdo, a station at the 
mouth of the Shat el-Arab, and tlie total length of which was 
about 1,200 miles, was begun in England in February 1863 aud 
finished in Nuvoinher. The direction of the undertaking was 
entrusted to Lieut. Colonel Patrick Stewart, K, E. The en- 
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tire cable from Gwadur to F&o was successfully laid; the mach¬ 
inery and appliances worked perfectly, aHid not a single mishap 
occurred to necessitate either cutting the cable or detaining the 
vessels. However, after the Bushire-Fao section had been laid to 
where the shore end was to be joined on near F&o, an interrup¬ 
tion occuiTed between that point and Bushire. It was ascer¬ 
tained that the copper conducting-wire had parted about 92 
miles distant. This was speedily rectified. 

Ecclesiastical. —There were 29 clergymen on the list, of 
whom 6 assistant chaplains were appointed during the year. 
Six, however, were absent on furlough or sick leave. A new 
church was commenced at Poona and another at Kirkee. An 
application for the pay of the Bombay Chaplains to be made 
equal to that of the Chaplains of the Bengal Presidency, was re¬ 
fused both by the Supreme Gowjrnment and the Secretary of 
State for India. 

Public Instruciton. —The budget grant at the beginning of 
the year was Rs. 6,18,932 per annum. Afterwards supplemental 
charges were admitted which made the total grant Rs. 6,58,920. 
At the end of the year a further sanction of Rs. 1,02,2U0 was 
rebeived. The contributions from the people amounted to Rs. 
76,186-6-6. The fee receipts increased from Rs. 77,675 to Rs. 
SSiOS-l. Municipal assignments for education amounted to Rs. 
11,577. The classification of education was re-arranged and 
came under the five heads of “ Superior’ •' Middle,” “ Primary,” 
“Norhaal,” and “ Special.” 

Superior Education .—The number of students who matricu¬ 
lated w'as 56, passed the First Examination in Arts 16, for the 
B. A. Degree 6, for the M. A. Degree 2, the first for the Licen¬ 
tiate of Medicine 1, for the Degree of Licentiate of Medicine 3. 
There were 7 High Schools with 1,760 scholars against 6 
with 1,696 in the previous year. Of the boys who went up to 
the Matriculation Exfimination 17 passed and 23 failed, and of 
the assistant masters 7 passed and 10 failed. The scheme of 
granting exhibitions to be held at Colleges and High Schools, 
was fairly brought into operation. Tiie number of exhibitions 
was 142 and their monthly value Rs. 78. There 84 Middle 
Class schools with 10,792 scholars against 34 with 4,097 in 1862- 
63 ; but ” the comparison is not very close.” In the number of 
Primary schools there was an apparent decrea.se owing to tho 
fact that a large number of wliat were Primary .schools were 
raised to the rank of Middle Class .schools. There were 721 
schools with 40,186 scholars against 740 with 43,272 in 1826 63. 
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No matriculated student joined the Grant Medical College. 
“ The openings for Natives in the way of medical appointments 
in the service of Government, or inducements to enter the me¬ 
dical j)rofession, are so small as comiiarcd with those in other 
careers open to educated young men that a regular blight of the 
college is the result.” There were 27 students in^the English 
class, 28 in the vernacular class and 33 apprentices. Four of 
the matrictilated students went up to the F'irst Examination for 
the Degree of Licentiate of Medicine in the University of llom- 
hiiy, of whom one passed. Three students presented llierasclvcs 
at the Second Examination for the Degree of Licentiate 
of Mt'dicine ; all passed. In November 1863 provision¬ 
al rules for grauts-iu-aid on the principle of payment ,by 
results were sanctioned by Government, They were con¬ 
fessedly of a tentative character. It had been found that the 
rales retpiired revision, and the whole subject was under the 
cousidei'ation of Govornmeut. Dr. Hang made a tour into 
Guzefat ami purchased for Government several Pehlvi treatises 
(i( particular interest and importance to students of the Parsee 
sacred books, especially several old Zend and Peblvi glossaries, 
containing, besides the meaning of a barge number of words, re¬ 
marks on Zend Grammar. These were quite unknown in Europe, 
and Government sanctioned their publication in such a form as 
to be useful to the European public. The number of subordi¬ 
nate book depots increased fom 500 to 581; the new ones being 
chiefly in Guzerat; 2(Ja,974 books in English and V'^ernacnhir. 
value Ks. 7 .,821.10-2, were added to tlic stock; .3,33,831 £ng- 
li,sh and Vernacular books to the value of lbs. 1,22,305*3 7 were 
issued from the Contial Depot. The department at length 
itegan to pa^f the advances taken from tlie Treasury. Ks. 71,211 
were drawn from and Ks. 81,558 paid into the Treasury. The 
total amount of advances taken from the Troasuiy since the es¬ 
tablishment of the Look Depijt was Ks. 3,.90,066 and the total 
repaid up to close of LSbo-fi-f was lb*. ],8-l-,330 leaving a balance 
lor which the Book Depot is liable of Rs. 2,05,TSii-11 10. To 
cover this balance there was a stock of bocks which standing in 
the Curator’s accounts at Ks. 3,32,165-15-4, but probably they 
could not be sold for anything approaching that sum. 

In Sindh there were 4 English schools with 3 9 pupils against 
4 with 304 pupils in 1862 63. There were 66 Anglo-Veniacnlnr 
schools of all descriptions with 2,057 pupils. The village schords 
were unsatisfactory and the peoi>le, who judged from them, were 
indifferent as to education. Attention was directed to this sub¬ 
ject. 
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Medical. —New dispensaries were opened at Punderpoor, 
liroach, Nowsaree, Alyarka Tanda and Hydralmd. The Cowasjee 
Jehangeer Eye Hospital was comuienced at Bombaj-, A plot of 
ground in the neighbourhood of the Jainsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospi¬ 
tal was given over as a site for a “ Leper Ward”which the Ho¬ 
nourable Rustomjee Jaiuseijee proposed to build in connection 
with the Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Plospital. The David Sassoon 
Hospital was coininenced at Poona, The number of persons treat¬ 
ed -in Hosjtitals and Dispensaries was 233,4 82 against 193,501 
for the preceding year. In Civil Hospitals, including the 
tfamsoljee Jejeebhoy and the European General Hospitals in 
Bombay, 20,890 patients were treated, of which the Jainsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Hospital took in 6,000 and th3 European General 
Hospital 2,000. In the Police Hosiiitals the cases were 8.402— 
a proportion of 4P9 per cent, to “ strength,” The proportion of 
deaths to “treated” was 1'2 per cent, in the Police Hospitals ; 
in the Civil 4'7 percent. In the Jails the number of cases 
was 12,472 ; the proportion of treated to “ strength” was 1 d7'8 ; 
of deaths to “ strength” 6'6 ; of deaths to “ treated” 3’9. In the 
Charitable and other Dispensaries, including the Eye Infirmary, 
a total of 192,195 persons were treated, The Hindoos form¬ 
ed 65 percent, of the whole number of patients, the Mussul¬ 
mans 31, Parsees nearly 7 and Christians 6. The number of 
jiersons vaccinated was 286,164. Of these 213,842 were Hin¬ 
doos, 949 Parsees, 66,136 Mussulmans and !,854 Christians ; 
269,323 operations were successlul. 

MoNiCiPAL.—The actual Receipts by the Municipality of 
Bombay amounted to Rs. 12,09,174 tind the expenditure waa 
lls. 10,66,603. MeDougall’s deodorizing powder was largely 
used for disinfecting the public necessaries and drains, and this 
measure proved very successful. 

Agriculture. —Large quantities of waste land were brought 
under tlie plough. 19 families were added to the colony of 
military pensioners, near Challi.sgaum, whiidi now consists of 
about 113 families. In Sind the area under cultivation was 
2,646,544 against 2,535,603 in 1862-63. Cotton was extensively 
cultivated in the Hydrabad Colluctorate, and Oil Seeds for ex- 
jiortation in the districts of Upper Sind. The floods in Upper 
Sind prevented the extension of Cotton cultivation. The Act 
lor the prevention of the adulteration of cotton produced a very 
beneficial effect on the trade. 

Surveys. —Revenue Survey .—Revised rates of assessment 
were introduced in^ the Jeytulpobr and Duskrohie Talookas of 
the Ahrnedabad Collectorate, and into the Mehmodabad (late 
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Matur) and Melioonda Talookas of tlie Kaira Collectorale, and 
measures were taken for the Survey and Revenue Settlement, 
of the Talookdaree villages. Arrangements were in iirogress 
for a lieveriue Survey of the Island of Jhnnbay. In the Kur- 
ruchee Collectorate 1*29,395 acres were measured during the 
year under report and 18,763 acres classed. Survey rates 
were introduced into 5i villages of the Sehwan Talooka. In 
the Hydrahad Collectorate 142,671 acres of arable land were 
measured, and the boundary-marks had all been erected ; 40,370 
acres of arable and unarable waste wore measured, 91,796 
of arable waste classed, and the Survey Settlement was intro¬ 
duced into 3.5 villages in the Cundiara TaUadta. In the Shikar- 
poor Collectorate 47 dohs, averaging 9 square miles, were 
measured and 28 classed. In the Southern Maraiha Country, 
in the year ending 31st October lr63, 441 286 acres against 
349,29!) in the ])reviou8 yeai- were measured and 541,920 
against 520,176 classed, 'I'lie cost was Its. 96,915 against Rs. 
85,291. Ja Kliandeisli 438,015 acres against 501,818 were 
measured and 51-9,141 .‘(gainst 650,173 (dassed at a cost of 1 !f. 
1,25,868 against Rr. 122,333. In Gnzdat 429,218 acres 
against 282,81*9 were measnreid and 328,360 against 441,323 
cliissed at a cost of Rs, 1,90,929 against 1,93,2.59. In 
’J'aniia and Ruiniighcrry 803,.‘576 acres against 7.53,152 were 
measured and 474,670 .'(gainst 4l l,*293 classed at a cost of Rs. 
1,51,420 against Jl-*. 1,3 !,636. 

Tlie Topoiji ui^thical Surrey of Sind progressed satisfactorily*. 
All tbe area within the limits of the province on the right bank 
of the Indus was finished. On the left bank the operations had 
been carried on raiddly. Two Taloidtas bad been completed. 

FokksT.s.— To i[re\ ent exhaustion of the forests and to di.sen- 
cumber them of aged and decaying timber, a circuniference of 
tour feet was fixed as the limit below which no tree should be 
felled. TIk; receipts of the department were Rs. 6,98,090 
.ig.ainst R.s. 5,84,760 in 1862-63 and the expenditure Rs. 
1,52 614 against Rs. 98,289. The balance in favour of Govern¬ 
ment was Us. 4,45,47(i against Rs. 4,86,461. To the profits of 
1863-64 if realizations at the Rombay and Calicut Depots were 
added, the entire net proceeds of the whole department would 
amount to Rs. 7,.36,268. 'J’he surplus of the Sind Forest Depart¬ 
ment was lis. 73,909 against Rs. 40,8*29. 

The number of Ei(ii(;UAN’r,s to the Mauritius was l,430of whom 
1,323 were .adults. 
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INDIAN ADxMINISTRATION. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 
THE PUNJAB. 

' 1S65. 

This llepoit is submitted to the Punjab Government hy Mr. 
A. A. Roberts, C. B., Judge of the Chief Court, for the last 
year during which the office of Judicial Commissioner existed. 

Offences Reported .—The number committed in 1866 was 
66 ,hb8 as conifiared with 53,053 in 1864, with 43,688 in 1863 
and 4.5.404 in 1862. Of the offences in 1805 there were 26,263, 
iiou-bailable and 31,735 bailable. The large.st number occurred 
ill the Umritsur and Lahore districts, the smallest in Simla and 
Mozuffurgurh. There was a decrease in 8 but an increase in 
24 districts. The bailable offences increased 4 per cent, in the 
year, the non-bailable 11 per cent. 

Offences Brought, to Trial .—The number increased from 
42,359 to 44,423, or not quite in proportion to the increase in the 
cases reported. The number of persons increased from 81,.344 to 
91,159. The number in 1863 was 66,676 and iu 1862 it was 64,781. 
Uf the 532 persons under trial at the close of the year, 293 
w(!re iu custody, 181 on bail, and 68 on personal rocoguizance,. 
With a special exceptiou, no case iu the Magistrates’ Courts at 
llie close of the year was of older date than 19tli September. 
The average duration of enquiries ranged from 3 days in Hoo- 
shyarpore and 6 days iu llissar .and Dera Ghazee Kban, to 30 
days in Goordasporo, 33 iu Rohtuck, and 66 iu Umballa; wlulo 
the average duration of trials varied only from 3 to 9 days, ex¬ 
cept iu the Kohat district, where each trial lasted on an aver¬ 
age for 13 days. The general average duration for the wliolo 
Province was the same as iu 1864, being 10 days for enquiries and 
5 days for trials. Out of 91,447 persons disposed of on trial 
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dtiiing the year by the Magistrates, 69,260 were either cotivict- 
'iotl or committed to tlie Sessions, being a proportion of 66 per 
cent, as compared with 62 per cent, in 1664!. In non-bailabie 
offences the percentage of persons convicted or committed to 
the sessions was 62 per cent, as compared .with 56 per cent, in 
1864. in the North-Western Provinces, in 1864, 4l per cent, 
in bailable and 41 per cent, in nou-bailable cases were acquitted 
and discharged. 

Witnesses ^—Altogether 1,16,348 witnesses attended in the 
District Courts, during the year, being an average of 8 witnesses 
to each case decided. Of this number 1,07,889, or 93 percent,, 
were discharged after only one day’s attendance ;.6,024, or 6 
per cent,, after 2 days’ attendance; 1,433, or 1 per cent., after 
3 days ; S97 witnesses, or less than one per cent,, were detained 
for periods above 3 days, and of this number 73 were detained 
for more than a week ; and one in the Kiinial district, in the 
Honormy Magistrate Nawab Ahmed Ali Kiian’s Cuiut, for 
more than a mouth. 

{joiirts .—The Judicial Commissioner, as a Court of Reference, 
dispo.sed of 65 cases, 10 Commissioners (Sessions Judges) dis¬ 
posed of 262 cases, 32 Deputy Commissioners in the exercise of 
powers under Act XV. of 1862, disposed of 1,174 cases, and in 
the exercise of their ordinary powers as Magisirates of 4,663 cases. 
Fifty-three Assistant Coraniissioners with full powers dispo.sed 
of 3,618 cases, with 1st class powers of 798 cases, and with 2iid 
class pow'ers of 1,059 cases. Of fifty-eight Extra Assistant 
Commissioners the Europeans disposed of 2,9U1 cases and the 
Natives of 8,053, Tehseeldars to the Jiuniher of 327, with first 
class powers, disposed of 9,413 cases, and 69 Naih Tehseeldars 
of 4,574. Nine Cantonment Magisirates dealt with 1,277 cases 
and 8 Small Cause Judges having powers of a Magistrate with 
1,029; 17 canal officers disposed of 71 cases, 23 customs ofiicei.s 
of 6, four forest officers of 2 and 60 Honorary .Magistrates of 
4,826 cases. It is remaikahle that the European and Native 
Magistrates disposed of ca.ses in almost exact ftropoi tion to their 
iiumbets. Thus, 164 European Magistrates, being 86 per cent, 
of the total number of Magistrates, disposed of 16,587 cases, or 
38 per cent, out of the total number of cases ; while 293 Native 
Magistrates disposed of 26,666 cases or 61 per cent. Each 
European Magistrate decided on an average 101 cases, and each 
Native Magistrate, 90 cases. The Honorary Magistrates dis¬ 
posed of 4,526 cases, or 10 per cent, of the whole mtniher. The 
testimony to the usefulness, efficiency and popularity of the 
Hoard of Honorary Magistrates of the cities of Lahore, Uiu- 
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litsur, and Delhi is most satisfactory and encouraging. The 
Deputy Commissionei’s in the exercise of the enhanced powers 
conferred under Act XV. of lt‘62, disposed of 1,174! cases io 
1865, a.s compared with 1,100 cases in 1864. 

Th^ Sessions Courts disposed of 262 cases while the Deputy 
Commissioners with enhanced powers dealt with 1,174, a result 
Mr. Koberts consider unsatisfactory. The number of persona 
tried by Sessions Judges amounted to 601, as compared with 
585 in 1864. Out of 501 persons disposed ot on trial, 345 or 
68.8 per cent, weie convicted; 164 or 30 7 per cent, were ac-* 
quitted ; and 2 died. Ninety persons remained under trial in 
the Sessions Courts at the end of the year. 'Ihe average dura¬ 
tion of trials in the Sessions Courts was 46 days as compared ' 
with 40 days in 1864. The duration in the Peshawar di\isioa 
was 69 days in 1864, on account of the very pressing and im¬ 
portant political duties which the Commissioner of this division 
has to perform, and which frequently interfere with his judicial 
woik. An additional Sessions Judge has since been aeputed 
to the Cominissionei’s assistance. None of the Sessions cases 
were tried by a Jtiry. 'I'hat mode of trial has not yet been extend¬ 
ed to any of the distiicts of the Punjab, nor does Mr. Roberts 
consider that the tune has yet come for the experiment being 
tried in the province. Out of 22^1 cases tried with the aid of as¬ 
sessors, only in 19 did the Sessions Judge differ in opinion with 
the majority of the assessors. The as.scssoi.s, as a class, are con¬ 
sidered to be improving in efficiency ami usefulness. 

In the 66 cases involving 78 persons, which came be¬ 
fore the Judicial Commissioner’s Court as a Court of llefer- 
enco, the sentence of death passed upon 33 persons was con¬ 
firmed ; ill regard to 36 it was modified ; 6 were acquitted ; and 
the case of one was returned for enquiry. One case, involving 
two persons remained pending at the close of the year. 

Appeals .—The number preferred to Magistrates’ Courts ivas 
1,023 as cotnparetl with 822 in 1864 ; to Sessions Courts, 3,184 
ns compared with 2,859 iii 1864 ; and to the Judicial Cominia- 
sioner. 482 as compared with 386 iii 1864. Of 1,102 appeals 
from the subordinate Courts to Magi'jtrates 19 per cent, were 
rejected, 49 per cent, \iorc confirmed, in 12 per cent, the orders 
were modified, in 16 per cent, reversed, and in 3’4 per cent, 
further enquiry was called for. In the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces in 1864 17 per cent, of the appeals were rejected, in 64 
per cent, the orders were confirmed and in 27 per cent, were 
modified or rcver.sod. The aicragc duration of appeals was 9 
days. The following conipaiative statement shows the results 
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of appeals preferred to the Sessions Courts from the decisions of 
Deputy Commissioners and Magistrates with full powers during 
the last 4 years. The corresponding statistics of the North- 
Western Provinces are also shown :— 



Rejected br 

Modified, or 

Further enqui¬ 


'confirmed. 

reversed. 

ry ordered. 

In 1862, 

79- per cent. 

]6‘9 per cent. 

S'O per cent. 

„ 1863, 

802 

17-6 

2-2 

„ 1864, 

77 4 

20-2 „ 

2-2 

.. 1865, 

78-5 „ 

19‘5 „ 

1'9 

N. W. P 
1864* 

■]• 740 

210 

... 


The decrease in the number of cases in which it was found ne¬ 
cessary to call for further enquiry indicates more thorough in¬ 
vestigations by the courts of original jurisdiction. The aver¬ 
age duration of these appeals was 17 days ; 99 were pending at 
the close of the year. Of 493 appeals disposed of by the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court during 1 h 65, 406 woi'o rejected : in 46 
the oi'ders were Confirmed; in 11 they were modified, and in 10 
-they w'erc reversed. In 4 cases further enquiry was ordered ; 
and 16 cases remained pending at the close of the year. 'I he great 
majority of the appeals were legally inadmissihle, being from 
the orders passed hy Appellate Courts upon appeals. 'I'he 
Court passed \inder review 168 cases, which were either called 
for or were submitted hy the Commissioners for the Court’s re¬ 
vision. In 60 of these cases the orders w'ere confirmed i in 68 
they were modified ; in 33 they were rever^icd ; and in 7 further 
investigation was ordered. 

Nature of Punishments .—The results were ;— 
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Tlie total amount of fines imposed was Rs. .5,61,611, of whicli 
Hs. 2,97,130 were realized. The percentage of fines realized 
remains pretty constant from year to year, being on an average, 
64 per cent,, the average amount of fine decreased to 11 Rs. m 
1866, as compared with 13 lis. in 1864. While the punishment 
of whipping was somewliat less resorted to than in 1864, recourse 
was somewhat more freely had to it in the case of juvenile of¬ 
fenders. It was less frequently inflicted in the case of first 
convictions, the number in 1865 being 2,104 (1,761 adult* 
and .343 juveniles) again.st 2,436 (2,119 adults and 317 ju¬ 
veniles) in 1864. Of 2,674 persons w'hipped, 510 received not 
more than 10 stripes; 1,048 not more than 20; and 1,116 
not more than 30. The operation of the Whipping Act is too 
much restricted hy tlie provisions which makes whij>ping an al¬ 
ternative, and not an additional punishment in cases of first con-' 
viction. Tho Act is too complicated, and the Native Magistrates 
in particular have difficulty iii umlerstanding its provisions. 
The executions in the Piujab are move than double those in 
Kngland, in proportion to population ; and three times as many 
as the executions in Ireland. In England, one in 1,093,801 of 
the population was executed in 1864, in Ireland, one in 
1,5()0,0('0, in tlie N. W. Provinces, one in 459,000, and in the 
Punjal), one in 4.5 t.Of O. 

General .—The police .are favour.ably reported of The magiste¬ 
rial agency increased from 387 to 4.56. 'I'he Kuropean officers 
were 164, as compared with 160 in the previous year, while the 
native magistracy increased from 227 to 292. Mr. Roberts is 
not of opinion that ihe state of the administration of Criminal 
Justice is satisfactory. But the defects arc clue rather to tho 
system, which entrusts very largo magisterial powers to numer¬ 
ous untrained individuals who h.ave many other duties to per¬ 
form, and to the weakness and imperfection of individual hu¬ 
man judgment, than to any want of attention, care and zeal on 
the part of the officers tliomselves. In England and Ireland, 
the powers entrusted to trained and professional magistrates 
learned in the law, when acting singly, are very limited. In 
India we confer equal, if not larger, powers on a very large 
number of magistrates of the first and second class, who, how¬ 
ever zealotis and able, are either young and inexperienced 
foreigners (Englishmen) entrusted with a multiplicity of duties ; 
or are natives located in tho interior of districts, also entrusted 
with numerous other duties and far from European control and 
supervision. Then we confer upon numerous magistrates, Eu¬ 
ropean and Native, with fidl powers, jurisdiction which in our 
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own country is entrusted to a Judge and Jury only. In Eng¬ 
land, the majority of persons imprisoned by the orders of magis¬ 
trates acting singly, are sentenced to less than 14 days. Very 
few are sentenced to more than 6 months. In India the converse 
is the case. That the mistakes of the magisterial authorities 
in India are numerous, may be inferred from the fact that, year 
by year, about 10 per cent, of their decisions in every Province*** 
are subjected to appeal ; and that at least 27 per cent, of the 
appeals from the decisions of the subordinate magistrates, and 
20 per cent, of the appeals from the decisions of magistrates 
with full powers, are reversed or modified. Even one hundred 
cases of injustice in every Province every year, would be a seri¬ 
ous evil. Mr. Uoberts’s belief is, that there are several thou.sand 
such cases throughout India every year, independently of the 
still more numerous cases of injustice by arrest on insufficient 
grounds by the police, of their own authority, or under orders 
of the magistrates. He proposes to associate three Magistrates 
together in Benches, for the trial of all cases punishable with 
imprisonment exceeding three months ; .and to provide that all 
cases punishable with more than six montb.s’ imprisonment, be 
tried by a Bench of three Magistrates with the aid of a.ssessors. 
He would allow- no appeal on the facts from the decision of a 
Bench of Magistrates. 

Comparative Crime .— riicre is a general impression that the 
people of India are so quarrelsome, iitigiotis and prone to 
crime, as to throng our courts. The latest returns for the 
chief provinces of India, and those for England and Ireland 
show that there are annually more persons proceeded against 
in the Criminal Courts of England, Wales, and Ireland—with 
a population of 26 millions, than there are in .all the British Pro¬ 
vinces of India, containing more than five times .as large a po¬ 
pulation. The population of the Madras Presidency exceeds 
that of England and Wales by nearly one fourth, and yet the 
number of persons proceeded against in the latter country, is 

* xVo. of Appeals. 


Punjab, 1865, ... ... ... 4,207 

N. W. Provinces, 1864, ... ... ... 4,230 

Bengal, probably, ... •: ... ... 7,000 

Madras, „ ... ... ... 4,000 

Bombay, ,, ... ... ... 3,0D0 

Oudh, 1864, ... ... ... 1,.362 

Central Provinces, 1863, ... ... ... 608 

Burmah, probatdy, ... ... ... 300 


Total, 24,707 
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double that shewn in the Madras returns. The Pni|jab, with a 
population uot much less than that of England uud Wales, has 
not oue-lifth of the criminal work of the latter country. The 
population of Ireland is less than that of Oudh, by nearly one 
luilliou souls;, and yet there are about twenty times as many 
persons criminally prosecuted, annually, in the former rus in the, 
latter country. 




Tntal num¬ 




Population. 

ber i(f pei- 
sous tried. 



Bengal, 18C3-1864, 

38,000,000 

168,469 

Regulation 

and Nun- 

' 


regulation Districts, 
and Calcutta and its 


• 



suburbs. 


Madras, „ 

21,000,000 

231,578 



Bouiba)’, ISUO, 

12,000,000 

67,308 

XoH-Bail- 

ahle. 

Bailable. 

Punjab, lfc(i.5, 

I."),000,000 

91,159 

21,387 

70,U4 

Oeiitral Provinces, )b03. 

b,t»00,0t)0 

26,707 


Oudli, IWii. 

6,500,000 

14,032 



N. W. Piovince.\ lbG4,.. 

30,000,000 

95,596 

23,623 

71,973 

Total, 

133,500,000 

694,839 


. 




Indicted. 

posed o f 
sannuari/y. 

England and Wale.-, I Sfit, 

20,000,000 

460,419 

19.506 

440,913 

rrolaud, lbG3, 

1 

5,708,967 

241,297 

13 941 

227,356 

Total, 

25,798,0671 

701,716' 

33,447 

6.68,269 


!Mr. Roberts a.scribes these results to the belief that in India 
non-bailable offences are approximately reported and dealt with ; 
but there is reason to suppose that it is otherwise with bailable 
offences. 'I'he main reasons why uur Courts are so unpopular 
are the frequent perversion of justice, and the innumerable an¬ 
noyances which an attendance at the Courts entails. lie is of 
opinion that the m.ain defect in the administration of Criminal 
Justice in India, is the system of cnlrustiug extensive magisteri¬ 
al powers to single officers. 

R(q) 0 vts of Commissioners .—Colonel G. W. Hamilton, Delhi, 
considers that the Deputy Commissioner in the city acted ju¬ 
diciously in consigning the greatest portion of the criminal woi’k 
to his subordinates, but docs uot .approve of his making over the 
majority of cases of female abduction to the Extra Aissistant, 
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Rdi Buusee 'Lall. Like most natives, that ofEcer has a 
strong bias in favour of the olil law, aud does not fully 
cotupreheud the motive of the alteratiou caused by the in¬ 
troduction of the Indian Penal Code. The office of City 
Magistrate is greatly respected, aud the attainment of a seat on 
the bench, is an object of laudable ambition among the Na¬ 
tive gentry. In Colonel R. G. Taylor's Ueport on the Umbal- 
la Division it is stilted that 5 cases of child stealing occurred in 
Umballa during the year ; none in Loodiaua or Simla. The 
crime, as it exists in the plains, is more of the ch.iracter of an 
abduction carried out by an especial design, or with the hope of 
gain, but with the consent of the girl of tender years wlio is 
carried off, the object being to sell her to some family wanting 
a wife for some member of it on reasonable term.s. The Dis¬ 
tricts of this Division arc mixed up with Native States. Our 
relations with them in all criminal matters, remained on 
a thoroughly sati.sfactory footing. The Puttialla authorities 
renden'd most cordial and efficient aid in the detection 
of the dacoit gangs. Mr. Forsyth, Commissioner of Jul- 
lundur, is glad to perceive the increase of the sturdy European 
element in the class of cases with which we have to deal, as it 
coinpehs Judges to observe the utmo.st caution in their pro¬ 
ceedings, and will in time supply that great want in India— 
public opinion—which is every where found to be a valuable 
check ou tiie irregularities of even the best iiitcutionod judges, 
tin far from wishing to keep Europoaius out of the Courts, he 
welcomed the approach of any respectable European pleader. 
In criminal prosecutions we are very far from a complete know¬ 
ledge of tlie injustice done, unwittingly of course, owing to the 
absence of counsel to defend the accu.sed. Mr. Forsyth would 
extend the principle of employing Honorary Magistiates to his. 
Division. There are many more naiivcs fit to be ontnistod with 
the inanagoment of theii own affairs than we are inclined to be¬ 
lieve; and having boon accustomed to suppose that they cannot 
do anything without our support and coniiol, we are loath to do 
SO much as loo.sen their leading .string.^, yet there i.s rpally no 
warrant for the idea that India is a country exceptional to all 
the rest of the woild, and it i.s a.sking for but a very small ins¬ 
talment of the justice duo to their intelligence and ability to 
suggest that wo should bestow with a liberal luind, ou the mo.st 
experienced aud influential natives, a more limited share of 
judicial magisterial powers, than is delegated to the youugestand 
most inexperienced officer who arrives in this country from 
England. Mr. P. Egertou, reporting on the Umritsur Division, 
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expresses the opinion that the enticement of a lad under 18 to 
gamble, or gambling with him, should be rendered a penal 
offence. Gambling is greatly on the increase, and leads to all 
sorts of crimes—lads rob their fathers or relatives to provide 
funds for it, and certainly the present law does not meet the 
requirements of the native public. In this country, the great 
difficulty in recovering stolen property is that quasi respectable 
people are regular receivers ; and in the same way apparently 
reputable persons will organize gambling parties which are be¬ 
yond tlie reach of the law, and lead young men to ruin. The 
track law is rapidly becoming obsolete, and the science of track¬ 
ing is dying out. In reporting on the Lahore Division Major 
Farrington quotes with approbation the statements of the De¬ 
puty Commissioner of Lahore, that the almost entire abo¬ 
lition of village responsibility is very much to be regi'et- 
ted ; and that another cause of the increase of crime is " a 
deterioration in the general moral tone of native, society.” One 
.of the most prominent features of the change is mutual distrust, 
and a very common remark amongst respectable grey-beards 
is “ moolk beinian hogya,” the country has become dishonest 
(without fear of God.) As regards many non-bailable offences, 
there is no doubt this state of things is one of the causes. 
Crimes of violence may be said to have been reduced to a mini¬ 
mum, and the criminal spirit of the province must find another 
outlet, where, fi'om the action of our laws or the nature of the 
case, detection is more difficult. The wealth of the country too 
has increased, while the means of secure or profitable invest¬ 
ment available for the bulk of the population has not kepi pace 
with the growth of wealth ; and the temptations to theft are 
therefore both greater and more numerous. So long as jewels 
and large sums of money are hidden in mud-walls or put in 
wooden boxes that can bo opened by any key, we may 
expect thefts and burglaries to increase. The very security 
afforded by the firmness of our Government, makes the people 
less careful in precautions of their own, and increases the facili¬ 
ties and opportunities of theft. In the parts of this district, 
where cattle-stealing prevails, large herds which in olden times, 
would have been protected by armed men, are sent into the 
jangles in charge ctf a boy of 8 or 10 years old. 

Observations of the Lieutenant Governor'. —His .Honor 
thinks tliere is no defect more conspicuous both in the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice, and in the preparation of criminal 
statistics in this country, than a want of discrimination between 
casual and professional offenders; and yet the distinction is, 
Voi. X„ Paei IV. s B 
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perhaps, more marked in India than in any other coiintry. He 
fears the punishment of whipping is inflicted with little discri¬ 
mination in some districts. With regard to Mr. Eoberts’ pro¬ 
posal for reforming the administration of criminal justice in 
British India, by introducing a system of trial by European and 
Native Magistrates sitting in benches, against whose decision 
there should be no appeal, the subject is one altogether unsuit¬ 
ed for discussion in an Annual lleport. Without doubt the cri¬ 
minal powers entrusted to single Magistrates in this country 
are greater than is desirable, but the question of applying a re¬ 
medy is a very difficult one. The practice of using asse.s8or8 in 
the manner sanctioned by the law, might. His Honor thinks, be 
advantageously extended ; and he would be glad to see the 
Boards of Honorary Magistrates gradually increased in number. 


PRISONS IN THE PUNJAB. 

1865. 

This Report is submitted to the Punjab Government by A. 
M. Dallas, Esq., Inspector General. 

Statistics .—The total number in jail during the year was 
31,424 or 1,211 more than in 1864, and the daily average num¬ 
ber was 10,308 or 806 more than the previous year. The num¬ 
ber of 0,401 was released during the year by acquittal or appeal, 
1,541 on payment of-fine or flogging, 167 on account of good 
conduct, 129 from sickness, 11,765 on expiry of sentence, 228 
were transported, 53 sent to the lunatic asylum, 367 died, 1 
escaped and 24 were executed, leaving 10,758 in jail at tlie 
end of the year. One cause of the increase in the daily aver¬ 
age, is the smaller number of deaths in 1865 compared with 
1864. It was decided to build Jails at Umritsur, BUnnoo, 
Montgomery, Dera Ghazee Khan and at either Jullunder 
or Hooshearpoor, A Jail for Kuropeans in some Hill locality 
was becoming necessary, as the establishment of the Chief 
Court will do away with the necessity for sending Punjab Eu¬ 
ropean Criminals to Calcutta. The accommodation in the La¬ 
hore Central Jad is not fitted for the confinement of Euro¬ 
pean convicts for any length of time, nor is Lahore a good 
locality in which to keep such prisoners. The expenditure on 
the Jails of the Province during 1866, amounted to Rs. 
6,34,675-12-7 or Its. 72,866 13 10 more than in the preceding 
year. There were 806 prisoners above the number in jail in 
1864 . The price of wheat was higher than in 1864, the aver- 
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ago price was 28 seers 3 cks, per rupee : in 1866 it was 22 
seers. The expenditure on jail buildings in 1865 was Rs. 
24,832-4-6, or Rs. 2-6-7 per head, against Rs. 14,600-10-3, or 
1-8-7 per bead in 1864. The cost for each prisoner in 1864 
was Ks. 48-9-11, in 1866 it was Rs. 51-13-10. 

Health .—The deatli rate for the whole calculated on the daily 
average in jail was 3'56. In the preceding year (1864) the death, 
rate was 8'67 or 511 per cent, higher. This is 1 think satis¬ 
factory. Of the 23 jails in the Province 16 had a death rate 
below 2 per cent. In two jails no death occurred, and only in 
.six was the ratio of mortality so high as to attract notice. The 
total prison population Tor the year amounted to 26,371. The 
average duration of imprisonment varied from 2 years, 2 months 
and 2 6 days, to 2 months and 4 days. The average duration of 
imprisonment among those who died varied from 2 years, 7 
months and 22 days, to 27 days. The death rate calculated on 
the total prison population for the year was ]’39 percent. 
Eveiy jail was provided with a supply of MacDongairs dis- 
iijfocting powder. To limit the chance of disease being in¬ 
troduced from without into the jail, quarantine w.ards were es¬ 
tablished, in which newly admitted prisoners are retained for 15 
day.s, before being permitted to join the main body of convicts. 
The system of dry earth conservancy had been established in all 
jails. Of the 10,370 prisoners 403 wore females and 9,967 
males; 10 were under 12 years of age, 102 between 12,and 16; 
432 between 16 and 20; 4,220 between 20 and 30 ; 3,118 between 
30 and to; J,508 between 40 and 60; 722 between 50 and 60; 
and 258 above GO. Of the total number of prisoners in jail at 
the close of the year, 12‘33 per cent, were re-convictions. 
There wmre at the close of the year 62*68 per cent, of tlie pri¬ 
soners under instruction, or 10*72 per cent, more than there 
were at the close of 1864. With the exception of Bunnoo 
and Kohat, there was no jail during the year in which educa¬ 
tion was entirely neglected. During the year R.^. 74,784-1-4 
were credited to Government as proGfs from the manufactory 
operations of the year, or Rs. 21,421-6-11 more than in 1864, 
and Rs. 12,670-10 more than has ever before been credited since 
the establishment of the jails. Bnt the real prohts on the year’s 
operations were Rs. 76,599-12-4. Taking only those, employed in 
the, manul'actory, each will be found to have earned Rs. 10-15-11, 
or Rs. 2-7-2 more than in 1864 : 70*25 per cent, of the pri¬ 
soners sentenced to labour were emploj'jed on trades and manu¬ 
factures. The total value, direct and indirect, of prisoners’ la¬ 
bour is calculat ed at Rs. 1,74,470-11- 7. Ten prisoners escaped 
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of whom 9 were recapturetl. The number of prisoners punished 
for breaches of jail discipline was 2,795. Dr. Grey, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Lahore Central Jail, reports favorably of the plan 
of giving good conduct marks. Each’prisoner has a ticket on 
which are entered his labour, his punishment, and his reward. 

Observations of the Lieutenant Governor .—His Honour urges 
that particular attention be directed not only to measures of 
sanitary improvement within the gaols, but to the prevention 
of infection from xvithout. Until the size of the prison wards 
is largely reduced, the sanitary condition of our gaols will never 
become so favourable as it might be ; jand he trusts that it may 
be found practicable in time to incur the expense necessary, 
not only for providing more suitable wards for prisoners by 
(lay, but separate sleeping cells by night. He quite recognizes 
the necessity for providing gaol accommodation for European 
])risouer8 in some hill station. 


THE CALCUTTA COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. 

1865-66. 

This Report is submitted to the Bengal Government by 
the Judges, Messrs. G. S. Fagan, N. H. Thomson, Huru 
Chunder Ghose and E. Dacosta. The number of cases in¬ 
stituted during the year was 37,32-1!, being an increase 
of 1,376 cases over the number during the previous year. The 
average of cases for each day was 141’9. The receipts on 
account of fees, &c., amounted to Rs. 2,30,879-7-2, and the cost 
of the establishment, including salaries of the Judges and 
house rent, was Rs. 1,41,668-1-4, leaving a balance of Rs. 
88,011-5-10 to credit of the Court. Of the cases instituted 
37,324, which were set down for hearing, 16,138 were decided 
in favour of the plaintiffs, (of which 6,362 were tried ex parte,) 
1,813 were dismissed, 3,520 were nonsuited, 12,402 were 
compromised, 3,480 were struck off on default of parties, and 
171 were pending at the close of the year. The institutions 
during the year include 30 cases of above 1,000 Hs. In six 
of these, amounts ranging from Rs. 300 to Rs. 700 were 
abandoned by the parties; and in the remaining 24 cases sums 
less than Rs. 300 were abandoned. The fact of plaintiffs 
relinquishing^ such large sums as from Rs, 300 to lis. 700 in 
order to make their cases cognizable by the Court is ascribed to 
the satisfaction which the speedy procedure of the Court 
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inspires. In this opinion the Lieutenant Governor agrees. 
The following table gives full details, comparatively, of the 

t. • . 1 /t .SI I 


working of the ttcrtirt; 


STumber of Cases fSlfiil’* 
institutea ::: 

Amount lltigRt^d ... 

Coiumisston and Foes paid iutoOourton 
institution of Huitu 

fNet amount ofCommis- 
I sioii 8ud Koes credit* 
ed to Government on 
I Suits... 

I Ditto oil Distresses for 
Henta ... .. 

I Amount credited to Go* 


claimed monifb belooK* 
iwg to Suitors and 
landlords 

Ditto on account of sav • 
inies from f'alaries. sale 
of old Furniture, Ue* 
cords, &(:. 

Net total amount credit¬ 
ed to Government in 
^ the Cash Accounts ...< 


1 Decrees ... , 

iKumber of days on which the Court was 

I open ... •:* . 

‘Average number of Cases instituted daily 
Cases under Uupocs lo 

. Z ::: 

■■ ” 

.. .. 8»» . 

" " ” i ••• 

:: ««? - 

;; ” v. i.oo» •• 

Sumber of Summons issued 

„ 8i!eond Summoiists ... 

Subiiooiiss ... 

Altaebuienis 

„ Writs of Execution ... 

„ Bench Warrants 

„ Copies of J udgments 

,, Commitments 

Warrants to sue and defend, filed 
Judgments for Plaintiffs ... 

J udguieiits for Uefeudauts 
Nonsuits ... ... 

Struck out and compromised 
Uudeeided ... ... .... _ . 

Amount of half costs returned m Cases 
compromised ... 


1 

istYear 

1850-51. 

; 

1 

15th Year 
1864>65. 

16th Year 
1666-66. 

4407 

G820 

72 >6 

16916 

29128 

30(198 

21328 

36948 

37324 

4.47,381 0 0 

I7,6S,6JI 4 7 

20.20.398 4 3 

59.531 U 6 

2.17,406 0 6 

2,83,371 3 

67.492 13 6 

2,12.^5 13 9 

2,26.522 5 9 

1,610 7 0 

1,269 8 0 

2,312 12 0 

6.jl 6 6 

3t5 12 6 

114 8 0 

0 0 0 

3,517 1 2 

1,720 2 5 

207 6 1 

87 10 0 

209 II 0 

i S9.!'22 ) 0 

2,17.475 13 5 

2,30.879 7 2 

3,4«,3I3 0 (l| 

3,40,294 2 5 

3.14,584 7 Oi 

2.43,604 0 oj 

3 43,264 14 0 

3,17.521 12 10} 

2.'i8 1 

961 

263 

82 6 1 

i;s7‘7 

141*9 

12191 1 

20501 

20768 

8363 

5724 

6281 

2422 1 

3378 

4080 

792 i 

2882 

2486 

480 

1471 

1563 

186 

807 

603 

86 

414 

447 

67 

256 

802 


30.194 10 0 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BOMBAY. 

1865-66, 

If 

This Report is drawn up by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 
who succeeded Mr. E. I. Howard as Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion on 23rd June 1865. 

Genef'al Statistics .—The sum of Hs. 8,70,068 was spent from 
imperial and Rs. 8,44,233 from local funds in Bombay during 
the year, or Rs. 1,60,327 and Rs. 3,49,952 more than last year 
from each source. Of the imperial funds Rs. 46,809 was de¬ 
voted to direction and subsidiary charges, Rs. 1,18,156 to 
inspection and Rs. 7,05,102 to instruction. The great increase in 
the local funds was due to receipts from the cess, fees and 
popular contributions. The results of this expenditure were : — 
There were 94,002 scholars on the rolls and an average daily 
attendance of 69,756, in all the educational institutions, thus 
classified :— 

Institutions. I ' Attcn- 

Kolls. , 

I I dance. 

____I _■_ 

At Colleges afiSliated to the Unixersity (». e.,! | 

Elphinstone, Poona, and Grant Medical Col-! 
leges, and Law School) ... ... ...I 279 2()7-4 

At Colleges not afSIiated (t. e., Guzerat Froviu-' 
cial) ... ... ... ... ...' 46 34 

At Higher Class Schools (j. e., Elphinstone,! 

Poona, Ahmcdabad, Bclgaum, Surat, Knlna-; ' 

gherj-y, Dhoolia, Hyderabad, and Kunachce)! 1,741 1,576-5 

At Middle Class Schools (i. First Grade and! 

Second Grade Anglo-Vernacular Schools) ...; 23,668 17,976-8 

At Schools of the Lower Class {i. V(!niaculai-j , 

or Primary, including Schools established 
i from the Local Cess) ... ... ...; 60,894 48,946-2' 


At Female Schools (t. e., one at Rutnaghen-y,! 
one at Dhoolia, *oiio at Sattara, seven in Ah-I 
medabad, three in Surat, nine in Kaira Zillas,! 
and eleven in the Kattiawar Province ; some! 

! 

i 


of which are mere Classes) ... ...! 

At Normal Schools (t. e., Poona, Ahmedabad,; 

1,036^ 

695-8 

Surat, Belgaum, Hyderabad, and Sukkur) 

At other Schools for Special Education (i. e.,‘. 
Poona Civil Engineering College, and tliej 

258! 

1 

187-5 

Engincering'Sehool at Kurrachee)... ...i 

80 

73 
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Each pupil ou the rolls thus cost the state Hs. 13-4 or in at¬ 
tendance Ks. 17-13-9. The grants-in-aid amounted to Ks. 
64,945, assigned partly on the system of payment for results. 
The total number of pupils in these aided institutions was 
4,269, which number Government had a share in educating, m 
addition to the pupils in its own schools, at a cost of Rs. 
12-14-5 per head. Seventy pupils o( the 8 High Schools in the 
Presidency matriculated in the Universities during the year. 
From the Elphiustone and Poona Colleges 25 students passed 
the First Examination in Arts, 13 look the degree of B. A., 
5 that of M. A., 4 passed the First lixaminution for L. M., 
1 took the degree of L. M. and 2 that ol LL. B. There was 
an increase of 229 schools and 23,041 scholars in the year, 
and chiefly in the Northern Division. Books were issued to the 
value ol lls. 1,16,714, and the number of copies was 361,867. 
Out of the sum ot lis. 15,000 set apart for the encouragement 
of literature, Bs. 8,831-3-4 was expended in the copyright and 
printing of (5 Sanscrit • and Vernacular works and iu the pur¬ 
chase of books, ami iu payments to Dastur Iloshangji Ja- 
maspji for his services in editing Zend and Pehlvi texts. 

The Directors liemnrkts .—Sir Alexander Grant states that 
the best native graduates of the Bombay University are more 
efficient as educational otticers, especially as masters of Second 
Grade High Schools, than the general run of the certificated 
Bchoolinasters, and other persons below the rank of gentlemau 
who have been occa.sioualiy* aj)pointed. On tlie other hand, it 
is equally clear that this deinu iineut will degenerate unless its 
higher ajipointments continue to be held by Europeans clMfrao- 
terized by cultivation and learning. 11 is a question of great 
importance, well worthy the consideration of Govenunont, whe¬ 
ther these lew appointments (altogether less than thirty in num¬ 
ber) might not be either amalgamated with, or else [daced on 
an analogous footing with, the Covenanted Civil Service. Un¬ 
certainty must attach, under the present system, to ajipoiut- 
lueuts of educational officers made hy the Secretary ol State. 
No general discussion on Indian affairs takes place in the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament without some relerence to the importance of 
the educational oi)eration8 carried ou by Government iu this 
country, and yet no steps whaiever have been taken to se¬ 
cure lor the Departments ol Public Instruction, as for the 
Covenanted Civil" Service, a supply of officers fitly qualified. 

, A large proportion of the expenditure both from imperial and 
local sources which has been set dowu bus gone lo the erection 
of school-houses. This item is characteristic of the ora of ex- 
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pansion at which public instruction in Bombay has arrived. 
One main cause of the school extension in Western India 
is the institution of a local cess for educational purposed iii 
twelve CoUectorates of the Presidency, viz., Ahmedabad, Surat, 
Kaira, Khandeish, Sattara, Tanna, Poona, Rutnagherry, Bel- 
gaum, Dharwar, Canara, and Kulladghee. This cess, having 
been imposed at a time of great agricultural prosperity, appears 
not to have been unpopular with the people. The cess 1ms 
also stirred up a spirit of interest in education throughout the 
country, the local funds being placed at the disposal of talooUa 
and zilla committees, subject to joint sanction from the Re¬ 
venue Commissioner and the Director of Public Instruction, 
These committees have been set to consider and make known 
the educational wants of their own tulookas and districts. At 
first there was a tendency in the local committees to seek the 
extension of English to the neglect of Vernacular schools. But 
Government restricted the application of local educational 
funds to primary education in the first,instance. Sir A. Grant 
has complete faith in the standards of the Bombay University, 
and as the different grades of the departmental schools are sub¬ 
ordinated, 80 as to lead up to the University standards, eacli 
school is considered satisfactory in accordance as it fulfils its 
proper and defined functions. The inferior examinations in the 
University form a valuable criterion of lower qualifications. 
The men who have passed the First Examination in Arts are 
well suited for' assisiaut masterships in High Schools, and for 
many analogous positions. The men who have passed the Uni¬ 
versity' Entrance Examination are guaranteed as j)oe8essing a 
good general and grammatical knowledge of English and tlieir 
own vernacular, of ordinary mathematics, and of the outlines of 
history, geography, and natural philosophy. None but matri¬ 
culated students are pennitled to enter the Government Col¬ 
leges. The Colleges, therefore, have the sole function of pre¬ 
paring students for the University degrees, while it is the func¬ 
tion of High Schools to prepare boys for (he matriculation exa¬ 
mination. In order to define on its lower side the proviuce of 
the High Schools, and in order to prevent the time of highly- 
paid High School masters from beiug wasted on teaching boys 
the mere.rudiments of knowledge, a standard of examination for 
entrance into High Schools has been laid down. Below the High 
Schools are the Middle Class or Anglo-Vernacular Schools in 
which some English is taught. Poona College gained on El- 
phinstone College during the year owing to the disturbed con¬ 
dition of the popular mind in Bombay (on account of commercial 
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excitement,) but especially to the general want of feeling for li¬ 
terature among the Parsees, who, with ail their atirring and ener¬ 
getic qualities, and their Europeanizing tendencies, seem to bare 
hardly any ideas for their children beyond the desk or the counter. 
The prospects of the Arts Colleges were improved by a request 
from Government to the Kevenue Commissioner, that MamluU 
durs’ appointments should be, as far as possible, conferred on 
Bachelors of Arts; by the appointment of a Deputy Education¬ 
al Inspector in the Belgaum Sub-Division to be Deputy Col¬ 
lector ; by a Kesulution ol Her Majesty’s Honourable Bench of 
Justices, admitting Bachelors of Laws, under certain condi¬ 
tions, to practise as Advocates on the Original side of the 
High Court; and by the appointment of a Bachelor of Laws 
to act as Judge in the Court of Smalt Causes. In Guzerat 
Sir A. Grant was pleased to find that boys belonging to the 
cultivator class were beginning to attend the vernacular 
schools in considerable numbers. The Grant Medical College 
remained in a depressed condition in [)oint of numbers, owing 
to the unfavourable conditions offered to the Native Medical 
Service. The time is not arrived for natives to study Euro¬ 
pean Medicine solely with a view to private practice. Only 
20 matriculated students were in attendance. The Law School 
was well attended. The Poona Civil Engineering College was 
affiliated by the University. Sir A. Grant is of ojiiniou that 
it is an anachronism to attempt Vernacular Colleges for Wes¬ 
tern learning at the present day. Such Colleges will only be 
possible when large numbers, aud perhaps several generations, 
of scholars have been habituated to think and express them¬ 
selves on scientific subjects in the vernacular laugiiiigcs. The 
Poona and Ahmedabail Vernacular Colleges were accordingly 
converted into Normal schools. 

Female Education .—There was an increase during the year 
of 10 Female schools and 397 j)upils. But when we compare 
the total number of female pupils on the rolls in Government 
schools, namely, 1,036, with the average daily attendance, 
namely 696'3, the unsatisfactory character of most of these 
institutions must be at once inferred. The first characteristic 
of the Girls’ schools is extreme irregularity of attendance ; 
the second is that they are in reality Infant schools, in which 
the great bulk of the children, being very young, sit looking 
on, while a few girls at the top of the school receive a little 
instruction. Female education showed more signs of flourish¬ 
ing among the Parsees of Bombay and the Banias of Guzerat 
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than among the more literary Brahman communities of tlie 
Deccan or Concan. Sir A. Grant thinks that the public educa¬ 
tion (properly so called) of women is incompatible with the sys¬ 
tem of infant marriages, and with many existing prejudices of 
the people on the most delicate subjects. The education and 
civilization of the male portion of the people in India, together 
with the examjde of the European community, will inevitably 
bring in the education of the women of India, but this re¬ 
sult will be very gradual, and will be subsequent to many im¬ 
portant social changes. In the meanwhile private and miesien- 
ary exertion may do much to help on the cause, butGoverinneiit 
is precluded from taking any prominent steps to accelerate 
the movement. 

Orani-in-Aid Sehools ,—As many as ,31 private institutions, 
for- the most part supported by dift'ercnt missionary bodies, for 
the first time applied to Goveinment Ibr aid, which will be 
accorded to them during the current year, under the Pro¬ 
visional Revised Rules for Grants in-Aid on the system of 
payment for results. The principle of j)ayment for re-sulis was 
cordially accepted by the missionary bodies, who considered 
that it would imply less intrusion into the details of their school 
management, on the part of inspecting officers, than any other 
system of conditions for grants-in-aid that could be devised. 
But they objected to the pariicular terms offered by Mr. How¬ 
ard, which they considered illiberal. A new set of rules was 
approved of by Government in February 1866. 'J'hey are 
based on a computation of what would be necessary, to allow 
any school which was in an efficient condition to receive irom 
the State about one-third of its expenses on account of secular 
instruction. The total coat of secular instruction in these in¬ 
stitutions is returned as Rs. 1,06,296-,5-7, and it is estimated 
that they will obtain about lls. 21,792 for the performances of 
their pupils, that is, little iiiore than one-fifth of their total cost 
on account of secular instruction. It will always be in the 
power of school managers to increase the amount of their grants 
by increasing the efficiency of their schools, but it will require 
the attainment of great i)erfection to enable a school to get 
from Government more than one-third of its cost. 

liooJes .—Tlie chief works patronized during the year were 
two Marathi text-books on Chemistry and Materia Medica, 
a school-book on the Sanskrit roots of Marathi words, a book 
©n Metres, and a .small Marathi Grammarr The coj)yright of 
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these Iwoks was purchasetl for the departnaent, A few 
copies of some story-books, plays, and translations from the 
Sanskrit have been bought. Several works in different lan« 
giiages submitted for patronage were rejected; some were 
indelicate in subject or treatment, others were insipid sto¬ 
ries or plays, one was an elaborate but useless com¬ 
mentary on a Marathi poem, some were unscholarlike edi¬ 
tions of Sanskrit works, some were mere vernacular keys 
to the English school-books. On the whole, the year was 
barren of creditable vernacular [)roductiona. Native author- 
shi[( for the present seems to have lost its bearings. The minds 
of the best-educated young men are in a rece{>tive attitude, and 
are too much taken up with the task of assimilating European 
ideas, to be disposed (or creative works, and those who attempt 
writing seem a little per{)lexed between Western and Oriental 
points of view. Thus the endeavour to adapt the European 
form of novel to the incidents and characters of Hindoo life has 
prodm ed some rather curious results. The hook belonging to 
the ])resent transition period which has obtained moat marked 
success, is Mr. Krishna Shasfri Cliiidunkar’s translation of the 
Aral)ian Nights Entertainments. This book, which is written 
in the best Marathi ]>rose that lias as yet been jiroduced, is 
eagerly read by all classes of the people. A list of all native 
books, pamphlets and newspapers was drawn up by the Deputy 
Inspectors, but it is very iin[)erfect. It contains 899 publica¬ 
tions. The list of ediiions of Sanskrit works is meagre, and of 
little value for scholars, and the staple of printed vernacular 
literature seems to consist of hymns to the various gods; as¬ 
trology ; palmistry ; prognoslientioiis from the fall of a lizard on 
the various parts of the body ; treatise.s “ on the greatness of 
Saturn,” and on “the sacredness of the eleventh day of the 
month,” and the like. Great impulse has been given of late to 
the study of Sanskrit in Bombay. Soon every High School 
will be a school for Sanskrit scholarship. And this will bo a 
great advantage, for Sanskrit studied according to the European 
method, and in conjunction with Engli.sh, cannot fail to 
strengthen the minds of Native students. Professors Diihler 
and Kielhorn began the execution of a project for the publica¬ 
tion of a aeries of Sanskrit classic.^, with the aid of native 
scholars. 
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NoHh Western Provinces 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN TUB NORTH¬ 
WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1865-66. 

This Rpport is submitted by Uio Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Mr. Kempson, M. A. 

Inspection and Expenditure ,—The Director was absent 
on medical certiHcate from 8th May to 19th January, when 
Mr. Cann acted for him. The work of the Deputy Inspectors 
gave satisfaction. The number of Sub-Inspectors was re¬ 
duced from 90 to 67 and the pay of the office increased ; there 
was no falling off in the duties of inspection in consequence 
of the reduction. The total expenditure of the year amounted 
to Hs. 7,84,689 from impciial and Ks. 4,07,612 from local 
funds. Of the former R«. 31,635 was for direction and Rs 
1,46,825 for inspection. The latter was entirely for instruc¬ 
tion. The propoitions were respectively 29; 12'3 and 848, 
showing a larger expenditure proportionally on instruction 
Of the above Rs. 70,500 was spent on improved school accom¬ 
modation. The Slim devoted to granis-in-aid was Hs. 7,84,689. 
The local funds consist of the Educational Ce'^s (otherwise 
called the Halqabaudi Funds), Endowments, Donations, Fees 
and Fines. 

College '^.—There are .3 general and 2 special colleges in 
the North Western Provinces. The former contained 190 
students on the rolls and 159 in d.iily attendance and cost 
Ils. 64,579 from imperial and IN 9,101 irom local funds. The 
latter had 270 on the rolls and 248 in daily attendance They 
cost Rs 86,203 fiom im[)eiial tunds. From the general or 
Alts Colleges 9 students out of 11 passed the fir-t Arts Ex¬ 
amination ot the Calcutta University and 3 stmients obtaineil 
the B. A. degree, against 6 and 2 in 1864 and 4 and 1 in 186.1 
respectively. The state of the colleges is generally improving. 
The College Department of the Agra College was not so full 
or 80 successful as it has been; but the attendance and work 
done in the corresponding depaitments in the Bareilly and 
Benares Colleges were above the average. The Principal of the 
Agra College, founded in 1823, rejiorts that he cannot speak 
with so much satisfaction of its state as in former years. It had 
216 pupils at the close of the year. Bareilly College had 268 
an 1 Benares College 660 or 1074 in all departments Ot these 
956 were Hindoos and 104 Mahoraedan«. English was studied by 
986, Arabic by Z'2, Persian by 96, Urdu by 638, Sanskrit by 
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136, Flindt by 1-12 and Bengali by 35. The rate of fees ' 
varied from 8 annas to .5 Rs. The Bareilly College founded 
in 1837 was very successful. As an evidence of the spread 
of schools and the desire for school training, of 268 students 78 , 
came from out-stations. One-fifth of the students were Mus¬ 
sulmans, in IS.'iS the proportion was one-tenth. In the Benares 
College, founded in 1792, the daily average attendance „ 
increased from 86 to 89 per cent during the year. The 
Principal thinks the percentage is as high as we can expect 
it to be as long as Benares boys are liable to small-pox, 
matrimony and cholera, to loss of grandmothers and the - 
performance of pilgrimage and '[mja. The Law Class at Agra, 
established on 1st April 1865, began with 5 pupils four of 
whom passed an excellent examination on 22nd September. , 
Hitherto the class to which the pleaders belong is not one 
which has availed itself of an English education at the Colleges, 
and conversely the students at the Colleges have as yet no 
inclination to enter the legal profession: moreover, few of 
them have the means of paying the fees prescribed. Mr. 
Smith’s opinion is that the Government will be compelled to 
adopt the plan of the Council of Legal Eilucation in London,— 
namely, to make the attendance at law lectures compulsory 
for a legal year. The two special Colleges, the Civil Engineer¬ 
ing College at Roorkee and the Medical School at Agra, 
are supported by funds which do not form part of the Education¬ 
al Budget allowances. The Boarding-houses attached to the 
3 Arts Colleges flourished during the year. Athletics and 
cricket were popular. The Principal of Bareilly College 
remarks—" in December ‘ eleven of ours’ accompanied Pundit 
Kedar Nath to Agra, where they got most thoroughly beaten 
by the Agra lads. Much may be learnt through defeat. 
The spirit displayed by the Bareilly boys, who in journeying 
on foot so far may be said to have eclipsed the performances of 
itinerant elevens even in Kngland, is well worthy of notice ; 
and a strange sight indeed they must have presented to their 
fellow travellers—pilgrims, mendicants, and others—not bound 
as they for sacred fair or holy place, nor on a visit to relations, 
but hurrying along with bat on shoulder to play a cricket match! 
That these lads should succeed in their studies by comparison 
w'ith the town boys is not surprising.” Some of the Benares 
boarders applied for instruction in wrestling, 

Oovernment Schools .—The following table gives the details of 
these directly under the state :— 
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reason why, imder present circumstances, no very marked im¬ 
provement can be looked for after a certain average standard of 
excellence has beCti attained. This average is nearly lis. 6 , aiid,> 
until the necessary expenditure on school-buildings and appurte¬ 
nance—without which these schools are scarcely distinguisha¬ 
ble from the old indigenous pat/is/raias—has been effected, the 
rate must remain generally in 5 ^/ 0 . In the 3 rd Circle the 
average of boys per school was 3166, against 29‘03 of last year. 
The total annual cost of educating each pupil was Bs. 2-12-6, 
and to the Government only 7 pie. Last year it was Bs. 3 - 1 -OJ 
and 6 pie. 

Female Schools .—The number of female schools was 470 with 
8,533 pupils showing an increase of 98 schools and 1,924 giirls. 
These schools are all of the most elementary descrijttion, the 
expenditure is limited, and the parents of the children are ge¬ 
nerally poor. They are a beginning bj' no means despicable, 
and .are*under careful inspection. In the 3rd Circle the total 
annual cost of educating each girl was lls. 3-13-llf, and to 
the Grvernment, As. ll-S^. 

Normal Schools .—There were 6 training institutions one for 
each of three large Circles, at Agra, Meerut, and Benares ; one 
in Alinorah, for the Hill Circle; and special classes at the 
schools of Ajmere and Etawah. In the Normal schools of 
Agra and Meerut the knowledge of the students was generally 
very deficient. Since its establishment, in 1857, the Meerut 
Normal school has afforded instruction to 1,463 teacher-stud¬ 
ents. 'fhere were 123 teacher pupils in the list at the end of 
the year. The teachers who come from the Etawah school 
'• are of a very inferior class, and are sent back with about as 
much knowledge of the art of teaching as before, and in many 
cases with very little more information.’’ 



Aided Schools .—The following table gives details : 
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and their cost is entered above under the item Middle class 
schools. 

Scholarships .—The sum of Bs, 17,992 was spent in 1866 and 
lis. 19,963 in 1866. 

Employment of Students hy Oovernment.—Ot 128 students 
in the N. W. Provinces who had passed the Calcutta Univee* 
sity Entrance Examination 61 were still under instruction, 7 
were without employment, and 9 Imd [>rivateoccupations ;conser 
quently, 61 of these yoiiiifi; men had entered the service of Qdr 
vernment. Of this niunhcr 29 were in the educational depart- 
nieut of the IS'ovth Western and 20 in that of other Provinces,^6 
were employed in the Public Works Department as computers, 
C in Magistrates’ offices us English writers and 1 as a Tehsildar. 
In a resolution of 9lh May ISoG the Lieutenant Governor ex- 
jn-essed satisfaction that the employment of natives trained in 
Government and other schools is becoming more general. It 
ap[)cars that 79 out of 162 persons, appointed for the first time 
under Government on salaries varying in value from lis. 10 
to Its. 150 in 186J', received this kind of education; and that 
86 out of 123 represented the jiroportlon in 1865, In all De¬ 
partments except Public Works and Education, the preference 
was given to jnivately educated stttdents. In 1864 four stu¬ 
dents trom Mission schools were appointed, and in 1865 fourteen, 
in all departments. 


The English Laiiyuaijc in Education .—The spread of the de¬ 
sire for instruction in Eiiglisli is progressive. During the last 
lour years it has been very rapid. Of the let Circle it is said 
that an order i’or the introduction of English figures in keeping 
district treasury accounts spread at once and iu the bestTahsiii 
schools the senior classes could work sums in English figures. 
This and the introduction of an English Primer as one of tbs 
test-books in the examination for entrance to what was before a 
purely Vernacular Department of the Roorkee Civil Engineer¬ 
ing College, drove many Tahsili teachers and their first-class 
boys to seek the assistance of the English school teachers. 
There were indications that the desire for instruction iu English 
is not necessarily to be attributed to the hopes of Government 
emidoyment, but that a change in literary tastes among the 
upper classes is dawning. The Inspector of the 2nd Circle men¬ 
tions the expectation of the zemindars of Furruckabad that, 09 

Vgi X.,P.UiIlV. 3D 
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the completion of the new settlement, the Government will pro¬ 
vide English schools in place of Hulqabandi. The Inspector 
of the 3rd Circle had twelve schools in which a subscription 
and equivalent grant-in-aid maintained an English teacher. The 
number of students of English in Government schools was about 
6,600, and in Aided schools, 9,229 ; it is probable that there were 
at least 600 private students in addition making a rough total of 
16,000. The English scholars, according to last year’s estimate, 
were 4,592 in Government schools and 6,674 in Private. 

Books .—The sales amounted to Es. 27,782 for 197,230 ctipies, 
The corresponding sales last year were 1,85,470 copies, at a 
value of Its. 28,181-16-5. The following, condensed from the 
elaborate tables in the Appendix, shows the cost of educating 
students in the State and in Independent Colleges in 1865-66— 



Average atten- 
dance. 

Total Cost. 



Cost of Educat¬ 
ing each Pupil. 


Government. 









Us. As. 1’. 

Rs. As. 

P. 

lOovernment College, Agra, 

247'4 49,53!) 

12 

5 

200 9 

0 

Ditto ditto, Bareilly, 

265 

39,889 

09,480 

n 

2 

150 0 

0 

Ditto ditto, Bcimrea, 

523 

8 

11 

131 9 

7 

Ditto School, Ajuiere, 

197-9 

20,149 

7 

7 

101 12 

3 

Hume’s Higli School, Etawah, 

35b 

1 11,551 

1 

3 

32 4 

3 

Anglo-Vernacular School, All 3 ’gurh,... 

20 () 

3,767 

3 

5 

18 4 

7 

Ditto ditto, Shahjohaniiore, 

120 

2,620 

6 

0 

20 5 

0 

Independent. 







St. John’s College, Agra, 

3041 10,020 

0 

0 

52 8 

8 

St. Peter’s ditto ditto, 

.5!) 

10,356 

7 

2 

175 8 

4 

Secundra School, ditto, 

272 

3,920 

3 

9 

14 6 

7 

Victoria College, ditto, 

305 

12,145 

8 

0 

44 0 

0 

Mofid-Arn Scliool, ditto. 

Jay Narain’s College, and Free School, 

120 

2,744 

0 

0 

21 12 
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Benares, 
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lG,r.08 

0 

0 

44 15 

8 

Mission Female School, Benares, 

lOi 

2,795 

9 

c 
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2 

Ditto •Orphan ditto, ditto, 

13(1 

3,385 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 

Bengalitollah Preparatory School, do., i 

112 

3,474 

9 

0 

14 4 

0 

High Scliool, Allahabad, ... 

.Mission Boys’ School, ditto, 

97 
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0 
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0 

Parish School, ditto, 

79 

1,432 

12 
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Opinion of Government .—The Lieutenant Governor is of Opi¬ 
nion that the progress of education, though not in some respects 
so marked as in recent preceding years, was not, on the whole, 
unsatisfactory. The great want of schools of the upper mid¬ 
dle class will soon be Bupj)lied. The most marked defeClSi, 
in other respects were such as time only can fully remedy'jfi; 
but more vigorous action on the part of the native inspfe^) 
ing agency seemed very desirable, and the enlistment of thi. 
aid of district officials and of native gentlemen of respect¬ 
ability in the work of supervision of Tehseelee and Hul» 
qabandi schools, which had been successfully introduced in thfl 
Punjab, would be attended with the best results. As to, 
the difficulty in obtaining employment for pupils the Princi¬ 
pal or Head Master of the college or school to which the scho¬ 
lar belongs ought to furnish him with the requisite introductions 
should he be considered well qualified for Government employ. 
On the general subject of the employment of students in the 
Government service, the Lieutenant-Governor remarks that 
there is no de.^ire on the part of Government to prefer students 
from Government institutions to those educated at private 
schools, irrespective of their merits. The natural inference 
from the Director’s statements would bo that private education 
has produced more useful men than that of the Government. 
If th is be the case (and it is not impossible that too undivided, 
attention to more literary studies should produce such a result), 
a remedy cannot be api)lied too soon; for, what is desired is 
such an education as will, while it cultivates the intellect, make 
the student more useful in the ordinary walks of life. It is 
noticeable that of persons employed in the Educational Depart¬ 
ment itself, thirty per cent, were not brought up at Govern¬ 
ment institutions. 


trade of the straits settlements. 

1863-G4. 

Singapore .—The total value of exports by sea to all ports 
was Rs, 5,39,79,438 of which Rs. 97,37,102 was to Indian or 
Home ports. The value of Imports was Rs. 6,34,69,983 of 
which Rs. 1,21,61,676 was from Indian or Home ports. The 
following tables show the details :— 
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4S0 Singaporfi, 

Comparalive AbtiraH Siatement of the Imports of Singapore from the nnder- 
mentioned places hetwem the Official Years 1862*63 and 1863*64. 
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...jj,l4.51,‘l9 4 l,*l,7-'8l;;5 6-7.‘>2.3n 4.17.89 505 

95,2'4.812 

i 

■5.13,18 377 

Arracan 

... I.IT.ltl 

... ’ 1.41,141 s.ai.ie.t’ 


2.23,165 

Bombay 

...1 2,«1.I*‘'V; 

3 55 9f:{ 378.7481 

11.78.282 

15 57 030 

Calcutta 

..., 

1,1:2,071 09.9^3 « :0rt5.13l| 

77,420 

1l,4l 5,41 

ChittaewiK 

.,.; n.tiiit 

. )7.6»ri . ...j 



Fort St. George... 

3,09,«T7 

13,979 '3.22.556 2.97.667^ 

6 8s’fi 

8,04 57r. 

Karrikal 

...1 35.0«T 

. 3.M<>7 4.007: 


♦,0(i7 

yioulatein 

VO.StlO 

2()2«<) SS.K'Oi 

2,f)4l 

3H,471 

.Vagapatam 

...! 7,585 

7.!.a,1 ... . I 



Pogu 

...1 10,P5,3;!l 

E.llf lO.Sd.*.-,!) 29 43,(‘97: 

1 : 1 

iB,i-i 

W.8I.S7S; 

Total Imported from 

tlie 

1 1 


1 ! 

j Indian or Home Ports ...j 07,4*,998 

2,4S,e9; t!>,9*,«S0|1,(B,47.163! 

M.08.912 1,21,61.677, 


Grand Total 


...l5.02,0fi,49i,l,44,16.709 0.40,17.-'0 i! 5,16,37.330 l,0B.i3,7^4 0 34 70,054 
I S,3l,70,(5i: i I 
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Cvmparalive Abstract Siatemmt of tbs Erporta of Stngapoi’e to tbs under men- 
itoned placet betueen tbs Official \iait 1882-63 and 1868-64. 
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Prince of Wales Island .—The Exports amounted to Rs- 
30,62,150 of which Rs. 3,84,095 was to Indian or Horae ports. 
Tlie Imports le-exportcd amounted to Rs. 2,16,24,225 o( which 
Rs. 25,3‘',O30 was to Indian or Homo poifs. The Impoits 
amounted to R« 1,5(),4'3,400 of which lls. 25,03,785 was liom 
Indian or Home poi t-. 

Malacca ,—The Impoits amounted to Rs. 45,42 849 of which 
Bs. 60,180 was fiom Indian or Home poits. The Expoits 
amounted to Rs. 36,96,011 of which Rs. 26,095 was to Indian or 
Home poits. 


TRADE OF THE PORTS OF BRITISH BURMATI. 

1864-65. 

Bnssein —Tlie duty exports hy "ipa to foreign ports amounted 
to Rs 20,02,234 Aieldiiig Rs 2 22,)10 1 he\aiiio of duty im¬ 

poits was Rs 19,,377 jioldiiig 11- .‘5,113. 'Ilie a aliie of hee ex¬ 
ports was Us. 74,308 and fiom Bened poit- R< .Ij.OOP 'Jlie 
value ot fite impoits lioin foitign iioits A\as R«. 47,636 and 
flora Bdinal polls Rs. 99,507. 'i lie itumlxi o( slap-ai Tned 
fiom all hut Bengil poits AAas 7" of 29,621 1on« and the de- 
partuics 94 of 49,518 Ions. Fiom Bengal poits 29 ot 6,136 tons 
anived and 39 of 2,117 tons deiuited. 

iloulmeia —Merchandi«e Aaliied at Rs. 7,90.002 and }ield- 
ing R* 60,084 of duty, Avas txpoifed to foreign poits ; and to 
the Aalue ot Rs 7,08,003 yielding R-. 124 of duty was import¬ 
ed. The lice expoits to foitign poits amounted to Its. 
€1,63,546 and of fiee exjiorts to Bengal jioi Is to ]i« 10,63,630. 
The value of free iin))oit8 liom foieign poiIs A\as lls. 6,78,244 
and fiom Bengal poits Rs. 56,13,377. The Aalue of impoits 
re-exported to foieigii ports anus Us. 8>,(i64 and to Bengal 
poits, R«, 6,46 583. As to shipping, fiorn loieign ami non-Bengal 
ports 33o Aessels of 144,421 tons aiiived and 311 of 130,949 
tons depaited. Fiom Bengal ports 249 of 68,670 anived and 
210 of 64,813 tons depaited. 

Rangoon .—From Rangoon the duty exports by sea to 
all ports not subject to the Bengal Presidency, amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 1,62,61,918 yielding Rs, 9,50,407 as duty. The 



Skipping of Rangoon. 488 

duty imports amounted to Ka. 53,71,768 yielding Es. 3,91>641* 
of duty. The free exports to foreign ports amounted to BS, 

33,57,990 and to ports subject to the Bengal Presidency to B» 
30,66,794. The value of free imports from foreign ports was 
lis. 2,07,76,763, of imports re-exported to foreign ports, Rs. 
1.88,,593; and of imports re-exported to Bengal ports, Rs. 
47,26,771. The following gives details of the shipping of lha 
Rangoon in 1804-65. 



Fbom 

Foeeick see 

UOMB t'OEIS. 

Feom Beitqal 
Poets. 

AERIVALS. , 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

SQTTAKE-HiaOKD. 

Government Steauiers 

4 

2,600 

10 

7,690 

Mercliaut Stoumers under Brit’sh Colours ... 

IS 

10.400 

90 

46,206 

„ Ycssela „ Amcvieau „ 

28j 24,103 

2 

1,461 

„ „ „ Ausiiiau „ 

7i O.oi'T 


„ „ „ Bolfriau „ 

5 

2,040 



„ „ ,, J5vtlJH*U „ 

S9| 15,S21 

4 

2,847 

„ „ „ Itrilisli „ 

340 l.-lS.S.'ii:' 

59 

12,643i 

„ „ „ Daiiiali „ 

25 ; 7,''73 

... 


8 

3,552 



,. „ „ I'lciudi „ 

lo 

5,^-in 

1 

4S6 

„ „ „ llimilmrs „ 

45 

14,778 

1 

45S 

,, „ „ Ilunoveriaii „ 

li- 

4,157 


. 


3 

1,711 



„ „ „ Mocklonlmrg „ 

3 

7119 

«•. 

...... 

„ „ „ NcUi.rland „ 

1 

3C5 



„ „ „ Norwegian „ 

8 

2,'-35 



,, „ „ Oldenburg „ 

l-j 

5,521 



„ „ » I’ortuguese „ 

7 

2,384 

2 

653 

„ „ „ I’riissian 

7 

2,81S 

... 


,, ff IvUSSl.iU ff 

(! 

3.122 




4 

] ,o.so 



„ „ „ SnodUU „ 

G 

2,399 


...... 

Total Square-Rigged 

007 

2,06,82GJ 

169 

71,4S3i 

CocNTBr CEiri. 
tJudor PriUsli Colours 

5 

401 

S8 

1,881 

„ Burmcso „ ... 


. 

2 

44 

„ Cliiuese „ 

io 

926 

1 

75 

Total Country Craft 

15 

1,327 

41 

1,950 

Qrand Total Square-Rigged and Country Craft .. 

622 

2,68,1535 

210 

73,383i 
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Brituh Bui'mah. 




DEPARTURES. 

•a 


To 

Fokeigk Airi) 
Home Poets. 

To Benoai, 
Poets. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 



SorABS-RlGOBB. 


! 



OovemmeDt Steamers and Transports 


4 2,000 

9 

7,480 

Merchant Steamers under Bi-itisU Colours 


22 12,4814 

891 44,3281 


Vessels 

„ American „ 


34 29,765 

1 

1,102 




„ Austrian „ 


7| 3,.'07 






„ Belgian „ 


5.' 1,974 






„ Bremen „ 


• 40| ] 7.427 

2 

1,004 




„ Britisli „ 


314 1,50,6684 

63 

16,259 




„ Danish „ 


24i 7,787 


. 




„ Dutch „ 


9| 8.049 

.»• 





„ French „ 


17: 6,378 

1 

466 




„ Hamburg 


42, 11,127 

... 

. 




„ Hanoverian „ 


llj 6,194 

1 

181 




„ Italian „ 


l| 884 




it 


„ Mecklenhiii'g „ 


4 ],1G1 






„ Norwegian „ 


7. 2,4.‘>7 

1 

448 




„ Oldenburg 


9i .8,857 


. 




„ Portugaeso „ 


10, 3,591 

... 





,, PrukiKian „ 


6 2,181 

.... 





„ Busslaii „ 


(ij 2,628 

2 

],2u4 




„ Siamese „ 

... 

],681 


. 


ti 


„ Swedish „ 


8 j 8,596 

... 





Total Squiirc-Kigged 


eilj 2,78,191 

169 

71.4924 



COUXTKT CE.1iVT. 


1 



Vader Bntkh 

Colours 


Ifii 1,860 

3C 

1,163 


Chinese 



41 573 

1 

161 

%> 

Siamese 

a 

.. 

]| 75 



1 



Total Country Craft. 


00 

31 

1,329 

Grand Total Square-Bigged and Cuuuti y Craft 


CoSj 2,80,645 

200 

72,8214 


Tavoy .—Duty exports to foreign and non-Bengal porta 
amounted to Rs. 1,29,135 yielding Rs. 10,856. The duty im¬ 
port# amounted toRs. 2,05,636 yielding Us. 3,190. The free ex¬ 
ports to Bengal ports amounted to Rs> 1,05,978 and the free 
imports to Rs. 1,18,498. The value of imports re-exported to 
Bengal ports was Rs. 35,499. The number of ships that arrived 
was 210 native craft of 3,223^ tons, and the departures num¬ 
bered 361 of 4,357^ tons, from and to Bengal ports. From an^ 
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to foteijin and non-Bengal ports, there were 61 arrivals of 
3,684^ tons and 66 departures of 3,759| (one. 

Mergui .—The value of the diitj' exports lo foreign and 
non-Bengal ports was lls. 19,062 yielding Hs. 1.2b8, -and of : 
the duty imports Rs. 76,030 yielding Rs. 1,204. The value of 
the free exports to Bengal ports wa.s Rs. 2,17,015 and of the, 
five imports Rs. 1,37,357. The value of imports re-exported to 
foreign and non Bengal jiorts was Rs- 2,.5.96 and to Bengal poi tai: 
Rs. 12.527. From and to foreign and non Bengal ports SO na- ■ 
five e-raft of 1,766 tons arrived and 25 of 1.470 tons departi d-i 
From and to Bengal ports 181 ships of 3,218 tons arrived and 
194 of 4,126 tons departed. 

Kyotik Phyoo .—The free exports to foreign and non-Bengal ; 
Jiorts were in value Rs. 53,162 and to Bengal jiorts Rs. 1,225. 
The free imjiorts from the former were Rs. 37,780 and from 
the latter Rs. 2,610. Fri'in the former 8 British vessels of 
10,39.3 tons arrived and to them there departed 13 of 1,983 tons. 
From the latter 11 of 1,255 tone arrived and 6 of 311 dejiarted 
to them. 

Akyah .—The value of the duty exjiorts to foreign and non- 
Bengal Jiorts was Us. 53,68,5.93 yielding Rs. 3,97,786. The 
value of the duty imjiorts was l,-f2,4S6 yielding R-». 11,414. 
The value of the free export.s to all non-Bengal jiorts was Rs. 
3,04,648 and to Bengal jioits Rs. 22.42.007. The duty imports 
from non-Bengal ports were !is. 1,53.312 in value and the free 
imjiorts from Bengal jiorts Rs. 65,16,625 of whicdi Rs. 26.(16,793 
was treasure. The imports re-exjiorted to foreign ports were Rs.- 
84,460 in value. From all non-Bengal ports there arrived 
;M9 vessels of 117,751 tone and to llu-ae ports there dejiarted 
203 of 96,470 tons. From Bengal jiorts there arrived 129 ves¬ 
sels of 45,880 tons and to these there dejiarteil 154 of 80,967 
tons. 


INSANE ASYLUMS IN BENGAL. 


1865. 

Dr. W. a. GrekN, Offieiating Principal Inspector General, sub¬ 
mits the Rcjiort of the five Insane Asylums of Dullunda, Jkloy- 
Voi. X.. Pabt it. 3 E 



Bengal. 




daporf, Dacca, Patiia and Cuttack. The following ia a com¬ 
parative etateiuent of the jmst three years :~ 


The tetil number of Insaues admitted and re> 
i,. admitted 
Totai treated 

Total number oared and transferred to Friends 
Percentage of ditto to total treated ... 

The Total of mortality of those years... 

The percentage of mortality to total treated ... 


1863. 

1864. 

1866. 

261 

369 

4.38 

770 

919 

1,067 

169 

206 

328 

21-94 

22-3 

30'74 

70 

86 

109 

9-09 

l()-6 

10-21 


In 1868 the daily average strength in the fi\e Asylums was 
668, and the total number during the year 1067. I'he high 
and increasing mortality is ascribed to over-crowtling in iheDulr 
luuda Asylum and the prevalence of acute inaiiia, the most 
rapidly fatal form of intanity. The number of Hindoos admit¬ 
ted was double that of Mahomedatis. I'he women admitted were 
nearly all Hindoos. There were 24 criminal lunatic.i. As to the 
forms of insanity, there were 11 eases of moral insanity, 331 ot' 
acute mania, 388 of chronic luuniu, 55 of recurreut mania, 
3 of melancholia, 234 of dementia from protracted mania, I 
of congenital dementia and 7 of ainenlia. The causes of insani¬ 
ty are shown to be intemperance, and intoxicating drugs 
in four-fifths of the known causes; in the cases of half of the 
admissions, nearly, no cause, is assigned, so imperfectly are the 
histories of the insaues rejiorted. Of the 1067 cases treated 
the canses of insanity were in detail—22 from epilepsy, 389 
from ganjali, 34 from liquor, 1 from masturbation, 17 from opi¬ 
um, 1 from churus, 3 from dissipation, 4 from jungle fever, 3 
from anger, 7 from religion, 11 from grief, 18 from loss of 
Crops, 28 from loss of relatives, 1 from frigbi, 1 (rom poverty, 
2 from jeali'iisy,-27 from hereditary and 5 I rout congenital 
causes. lu 493 cases the causes were unknown. 

Of 214 insanes in Dullunda 201 we.re employed, of 33 in 
Moydapore all, of 241 in Dacca 160, of 126 in Patna 100, and of 
26 in Cuttack 16. Of 438 cases 37 insanes were aged from 10 to 
20 years, 152 from 20 to 30; 152 from 30 to 40; 60 from 40 to 
60 ; 35 from 60 to 60; and 2 from 60 to 70. Each insane cost, 
including establishment, Rs. 70 in Dullunda; lis. 12-14-9 in 
Moydapore, which is to be abolished; Hs. 78-1-6 in Dacca; 
Rs. 93-4-1 in Patna ; and Rs. 47-4-71 in Cuttack. The Su- 
perinleiidenls are all impressed with the pre-eminent import¬ 
ance of occupation for the inmates of the Asylums, estimating 
tltU occupation of body and miud as most curative, varying it 
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with . amusements and schemes for raising pleasing sensatiotis 
in the {toor creatures* minds, where they may possess any^^ear! 
pauity lor such alleviation. Cleiinliiieas and good conservaneyv 
were as well attended to as circumstances admitted, Gooti- 
-dietary and sufficient clothing, troin their great importance < 11 * 
the treatment of insanes, were carefully attended to at ail the : 
Asylums. The following shows the details of the Asylums ^ 
Bareilly, Benares and Lucknow, for comparison ;— 


18f)5. 

Total 

Discharged cur¬ 
ed. 

Improved and 
transferred. 

Died. 

tij 

•S 

’«5 

a 

05 

Patio per cent, 
of Cui es and Trans¬ 
fers to Treated. 

Ratio per cent, of 
Mortality to daily 
Average Strength. 

Average yearly 
expense for each 
Patient. 

Bareilly ... 

385 

45 

i 

642 

292 

13-24 

15-56 

Rs. As. P. 
36 1 9 

Henares ... 

144 

13 

1717 

97 

20 8.i 

17-70 

50 10 6 

Lucknow... 

]6l) 

31 

1 

28 

IIU 

18-34 

2616 

64 12 lOi 


Dr, K. Hutchinson reports of the Patna Asylum—" I hacP 
all the insaues taken out for a long walk, morning and evening, 
in alternate parties. After her first walk it was touching 
to hoar the mother of the Asylum, who had not been beyona 
the walls since 185.o, dilate upon the sUange and beautiful 
^ wilayut’ she bad seen ; the green fields and umbrageous trees , 
she had passed ; the ratillituJes of men and women she had 
come across ; and, stranger than all, the wonderful ghari she 
had seen with a mem and babas inside. Morning and evening 
the paguls are to be met walking along in quiet order, the 
males leading, and the females following ; should it fall to his 
turn, an old insane leads the way singing at the top of his voice, 
and clapping his hands in tune, 1 also introduced a hi-montlily 
natch to the great delight of the insanes ; I always mak* 
a point of being present to insure order (which is quite un¬ 
necessary), and watch the physiognomies of the patients during 
the performance. The latter is a most interesting study ; for 
you see the restless eye of the maniac fixed in steady gaze, 
and the vacant expression of the imbecile lit up with evident 
delight; the crying and drivelling of the idiot are now still; 

SEX 
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and hands ever ready for mischief now bent time to the song and 
drum.. On the occasion of the 6rst nfitch, an old patient, the 
character of the place, was quietly listening, his body swaying 
to and fro to the cadence of the music ; the native air “ hillee 
millee puimee ao” was commenced, and its well known’notes 
seemed to call up memoiies of the past, for the quiet listener 
fiterted to his feet with active agility, and commenced dancing 
vigorously to the great astonishment of the professional. The 
infection spread, and a second insane sprang on to the dhurree, 
and joined in the dance and song. Now the ndtch is eagerly 
looked forward to, and I am often asked when the next is to 
take place. No one who has visited any of the Asylums at 
home can fail to be struck with the difference between them 
and those out here. There, violence and restraint are common, 
here, both are rare, if seen at all. And I believe this is owing 
to the great difference in temperament between the Native 
and Englishman; the former is less sthenic than the latter, 
and cousequentiy is less liable to bodily or mental derangement, 
lieal, spontaneously produced mania, is rare in our Asylums, 
and the hereditary form still more so.- Exciting causes (some 
not to he met with at home) are ready at hand, and to them 
we must attribute the vast majority of cases, and to simple 
withholding them, the great majority of cures. A more useless 
set of men than the keepers especially, could not well be got 
’together.” ■ Dr. Coates repotts of the Cuttack Asylum. “ Fifty 
per cent, of the lunacy was caused by indulgence in intoxicat¬ 
ing drugs, with which dissipation was usually combined. 
These together are the most fertile sources of insanity all the 
world over. Two of the.se noted under the heading religion, 
believed themselves to be laboring under the anger of Debt, 
and went on a pilgrimage to appease her wrath. These arc 
both hopeless cases. One of these is going fast into dementia, 
and the other is in a condition nearly as hopeless. 'J'lio 
third was a Baptist Christian lad, wliose study of the Revela¬ 
tions led him into the hallucination of seeing and conversing 
with destroying angels. He has recovered. The anger cases 
were all family quarrels. Two of the three were women. 
Five of the six grie/ c&ses were females, illustrating some of the 
evil influences of the Juggernath Pundahs or priests. None 
were iuffiienced by the moon, nor had the changes of the 
weather as regards weight, heat or electricity any apfiarent 
effect in any way. The query about the moon’s evil influence 
eight very well be expunged from the list of enquiries in the 
jrejseut day.” 
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NATIVE PRESSES AND LITERATURE IF 
THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1862—1866. 

North-Western Provinces Records, Part XLIV., Art. t. 

Mr. Kkmpson, Director of Public Instruction, makes 
Reports to Govoriiineut on the ^'ative Presses in tlie North?: 
Western Provinces during' each of the years 1862, 1863, 186,i 
and 1866. 

The Year 1862. 

Newspapers. —Thd' number of Vernacular newspapers id- 
crea.sed during the year from 14 to 23. Compared with thd, 
circuliitiou of tlio English newspapers publisheil in the 
North-Western Provinces, of which four were issued twice or 
thrice a week, and five once a week, the circulation of the Native 
Pre.ss was very small, if the mere proportion of English tp 
Natives is consideied. But the attractions of a free press de¬ 
pend oil the intellectual wants of the people. At the beginning 
of the year the number of newspapers published in England 
was 819 ; in Scotland, 138 ; and in Ireland, 132. The area 
of the United Kingdom is about one-half larger than that 
of the North-Western Provinces, with a population nearly the 
same ; but this wide dilference in the matter of newspaper cir¬ 
culation i.s no just foundation for more than the general infer¬ 
ence that thero is an equally vast difterence between the intel¬ 
lectual wants and habits of the peoples. The spread of educa¬ 
tion in the' United Kingdom during the last 30 years has been 
very great, and the newspaper circulation has accordingly in¬ 
creased some 270 per cent. In Scotland and Ireland, two parts 
of the kingdom which have progressed with very different de¬ 
grees of rapidity, the number of issues has been quadrupled, and 
become 2Jrd times as great respectively in the same period. It 
is therefore a just conclusion that the spread of newspaper lite¬ 
rature is one of the signs which mark the spread of education. 
Judged by this principle, popular education in India is showing 
its results in the North-Western Provinces, as well as in other 
parts of the country, where a more general enlighteumeht per¬ 
vades the townspeople. The places of publication were 12, Agra, 
Ajiuerc, Bareilly, Benares, Booluudsliuhur, Cawnporc, Elawali, 
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Furruckabad, Jounpore, Meertit, Roorkee and Sbahj«lianpove. 
Tbe graatest number published at any one place was b at Hgra. 
This is a large number of issues lor a single city of the size and 
locality. At Constantinople the number of Vernacular news¬ 
papers is only three. Of the papers published at the above cities, 
'.n. were in the Urdu language, 4 in Hindi, 1 in English, and J 
in both languages. Since as an organ for the dissemins- 
tion of the views and intentions of the Government, any one of 
the Native papers might be made useful, Mr. Kempson pro¬ 
posed to allow a certain amount of patronage to six papers. The 
general ignorance and false notions as to tbe intentions of Go¬ 
vernment which pervades tlie dehqani part of the population 
are unbounded. If asked where they heard such nonsense as is 
sometimes repeated, the answer is, “ A tiaveller told us.” With¬ 
in the last mouth or two Mr. Kempson had been several times asto¬ 
nished by the question, “ Sir, i.s it true that the Badshahahzadi 
(Queen of England) has changed her religion and this in 
no out of the-way part of the country. Still later he visited a 
school, and found the boys had ded. A Native Doctor had 
arrived the day before on his vaccination rounds, and a nunonr 
had preceded him that he was empowered to enter a Govern¬ 
ment school and operate as he chose. 'J’he editors of Native 
newspapers, almost without exception, desire to obtain the pat¬ 
ronage of the Government, which proves to some extent their 
wish to be loyal in June an adven isoment ap[ieai'ed to tins 
effect in the Benares Akhbar, •“ Our Government needs ex¬ 
perienced gunners. Let such apply to the editor. I hey will 
have to go north.” As it was clear that tiie British Govi rnineut 
was not intended, and the temis suggested the secret formatit)a 
of Artillery, inquiry was made, and it was found that the editor 
was in the interest of the Naipal Durbar. The editors trails • 
late extracts from the English papers, and fasten greedily on 
incidents discreditable to Eiigli.shmen, such for instance as the 
casual uialtreatineut of their counir^ meu. But it is rare to 
meet with any just appreciation of the advantages tbe people 
enjoy under British rule, of the use of the railway or the tele¬ 
graph, or of the benefits of an enlightened legislation. In¬ 
stead of this, there are complaints that so many Acts are 
passed now a-days that men do not know what is coming next. 
Of the whole number of editors 5 were Mussulman. As a rule, 
Urdu papers, edited by this class, exlubit more freedom of ex¬ 
pression than others. Now and then the rival editors taunt 
each other, after the English fashion. I’he best paper in point of 
matter and lithography was the Nur-ul-Ahsar (the Light of In- 
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telligence) at Agra, conducted by Munslii Sadasukh Lai), 
officiating Goveniiuent Translator. It is published ia I7i?d4i 
and' Hindi,—in the latter under the titFe of Boodhi Prahaeh. 
Another promising paper was the Faiz Amm of Ajmere, edited 
by one of the teachers of the Government School. . ' , 

Books .—Of the works entered in the list, 139 are in the Urdd 
language, 131 in Hindi, 93 in Persian, 28 in Arabic, and 61 in 
Sanscrit, with a few in two languages. Of the whole 113 vtere 
devoted to religion, chiefly reprints of sacred books ; 111 to edu¬ 
cation, 34 to law, 14 to medicine, 14 to love romances, 34 to 
poetry chiefly erotic, and 131 were of a miscellaneous chaiacteCi; 
Religious works in the Urdu language concern the Hahomedaa^ 
chiefly, and are commonly in the form of devoiional works, 
Syud Ahmud, Principal budder Ameen of Ghazeepore, began 
the publication, at his own press, of a “ Mahomedan Commentary 
on the Holy Bible.” Of books on education, the largest number 
are in Persian, and consist of compilations from well known 
books on morality. One is a short treatise, not strictly original, 
by a native gentleman unconnected with Government, and is a 
kind of guide-book to domestic economy in families of the upper 
class. In the choice of a wife heads of families are cautioned to 
avoid pretty faces, which are generally accompanied by vicious 
tendencies, but rather to look out for activity and intelligence, 
modesty, tenderness, untalkativeness and general subservience ; 
and, above all things, to beware of widows. If a man has no 
money he is told not to marry, the object of marriage being to 
provide a custodian for household property, and to beget child¬ 
ren to whom that property may descend. This house-keeper ia 
to be kept well in hand, and three modes of governance are sug¬ 
gested : the first terror; the second affection ; the third woHe, 
Terror is necessary to depress her rising spirit and maintain 
subservience. Affection is described as a matter of difficulty, 
to be dissembled or withheld on occasion, and never to be exces¬ 
sive, and mostly to consist in treating the woman with kindness, 
giving her good dresses and ornaments, so long as the latter are 
not noisy ; and in being “ particular beyond measure” in the mat¬ 
ter of purdah. Polygamy is discouraged as a source of domestic 
discord ; but the entertainment of four wives is allowable, if the 
object be the procreation of descendants, as in the case of kings. 
The wife is to be excluded from all intimate acquaintance with 
her husband's private affairs, and be is advised to abstain from 
making use of his wife’s money, lest she should become proud 
thereby and cantankerous. Admonitions are given to the lady 
to be economical and diligent in household affairs; to live in 
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abject submission to her lord ; never to speak with anger ; to do 
everything he wishes ; to put up with his harshness ; to be blind 
to his faults, and grateful for his slightest attention. The author 
leaves this topic with the enumeration of five kinds of bad wives; 
(1) one who loves her children better than her husband ; (2) who 
has money that is a means of gaining power over her husband ; 
(3) who before marriage was happy or in love with another per¬ 
son ; (4) who makes her husband’s name a scandal; (5) who is 
good-looking. Purdah is upheld and the following is said of fe¬ 
male education—“ Let girls be taught their proper duties ; such 
as the management of a household, and living behind theyiur- 
dah ; modesty, shame, &c. By no means teach them to read 
and write. Merely explain to them the precepts of religion; 
and have them taught such occupations as needle work, spin¬ 
ning, &c. Bring them up with agreeable manners, and marry 
them to worthy men of the same caste.” The law hooks, 
34 in number, are reprints of the Acts of Government chiefly, 
and are nearly all in the Urdu language. The medical works 
are also reprints on!}', and treat of Native methods of practice, 
chiefly founded on the ancient Greek systems, derived through 
the Arabic. The love stories are old and well known, and are 
in considerable demand. 

The number of Presses from which these works wore isstiod 
was 67, and the number of “authors” 174, 69 being Hindu 
and 8.5 Mussulman. The fact that during the year but 15 
new works were published is a proof of the scarcity of authors ; 
but the majority of the educated class which is springing up is 
engaged in the service of Government, and has the excuse of 
want of leisure. The state of the Native Pre.ss generally points 
to a dearth of originality. 

The Ykar 1863. 

KeU'spn'pern .—Six papers stopped and two came into exist¬ 
ence, making the number during the year 18, conducted hj' 5 
Mu.ssulman and 13 Hindu editors, all u.sing Urdu and in two 
cases Hindi also. The Mahzur-ul-Ajaih of Hoorkee is described 
as in the lowest rank of journals. The editor preys upon other 
publications, and selects what is absurd. Its popularity is there¬ 
fore rather above the average. The SJtola Toor of Cawnpore is 
characterised as the most disloyal and as exhibiting more of the 
genuine, undisguised Native mind, in its likings, antipathies, 
superstition, and modes of thought, than almost any other. 
Its misrepresentations regarding the Civil Service, and a taunt 
1 about the Government and the N.ana, seem to have called forth 
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official remonatrances which gwbsequently made it lass 0^#^: 
sive. Rich Natives now make handsome presents to 'eijiy- 
tors of Native papers, as well as subscribe for their pubE^- 
cations, and a sense of their editorial power is increasing. 
The editor seems of Hindu origin, but he represents 
chiefly the opinions, feelings and interests of MussulmaaS. 
Like the Shola Toor the Mufid-ul-Anan of Furruckabaiii;’ 
insinuates that the policy of foreign nations is inimical to Eng-, 
land, and conjectures that the Nana was with the rebels ia , 
Assam ; but recognizes tlio present prosperity of England, anti; 
says tliat friendship between the Natives and the English is in* 
creasing. The instructions of the Government of India #i© 
•that no censorship, direct or indirect, may be maintained over'^ 
the Native Press, but that it be watched as an index to the 
wishes and feelings of the Native community. The Native 
Press of the Nortii-Western Provinces is not in this sense > 
guide to public opinion, supposing public opinion to exist at all^. 
The character of a paper depends entirely on the character of 
the editor. Had such a paper as the Shola Toor been to any 
appreciable extent an index to public opinion, it would not have 
changed its tone in the way described. The same may be said 
of the editor of the Akbar-i-Alam, who, finding himself watch¬ 
ed, has become cautious. The plain fact is, that these men are 
disaffected to the Government, and will use their papers, if they 
can, as a means of disseminating their views. 

Books .—The Royal Asiatic Society have formed an incorrect 
idea of the “ literary activity” of the Hindus. Only 5 new 
books were published during the year. Of 119 yeligious works 
issued during the year, all but three or fotu' are reprints. Forty 
of these are in the Hindi language, 26 in Sanskrit, 26 in Ara¬ 
bic, 19 in Urdu, 7 in Persian, and 2 in Urdu and*Arabic. A 
few of these works are controversial. Religious controversy 
between Hindu and Mussulman deafe largely in invective. 
On the side of the Mussulman especially there is little argu¬ 
ment, and no disposition to admit that idolatrous practices are 
a corrupt after-growth on what was once a pure theism. Nine¬ 
ty-six of the works are educational; 49 of these are in the Per¬ 
sian tongue, and include such books as the Gulistan aodBostan, 
which form the regular course of reading in Persian schools, 
Twenty-one are in Urdu, 18 in Hindi, 6 in Arabic, and 2 ip 
Urdu and Hindi. The remainder of the catalogue includes 
works on law (generally reprints of the A cts of Government) and 
medicine ; also books of poetry, fiction, &c., with maps, al¬ 
manacs and forms. The works of fiction are only 20 in number ; 
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vi9., 13 in Urdu, 2 in Persian and 6 in Hindi. In poetry there 
^re 16 publications recorded. Last year the works of fiction 
were 14 in number and of poetry 34. The total number of 
works published is 372 only ; and of these 61 per cent, are in the 
vernacular languages, rather more in Urdu than in Hindi. Of 
the rest of the books, 70 are in Persian, and 34 and 31 
in Sanskrit and Arabic respectively. From a Native point 
of view, none of these books are objectionable in character. The 
religious, educational and professional treatises would be called 
good, and those of fiction, or poetry, exciting. Tlie good and 
useful would, therefore, preponderate in the proportion of 90 
per cent,, leaving 10 per cent, only for works of an exciting 
?iharacter. The circulation of these few books is limited. A 
recent calculation gives the monthly circulation of readable 
books in the United Kingdom as about millions, of which 84 
per cent, are regarded as good, 15 per cent, as exciting, and 1 
per cent, as bad. 

The Year 1864. 

Newspapers .—There were 18 somewhat improved in char¬ 
acter. The Director of Public In.struction more than once 
wrote in them and the information he supplied was largely 
copied. Articles now and then appeared, in which an at¬ 
tempt was made to e.xplaiu the prineiplo.s of political eco¬ 
nomy as applied to Indian affairs. Topics of general inter¬ 
est were not seldom treated in a manner which indicated an ex¬ 
cellent feeling in the editors ; such are the'evils of early mar¬ 
riage ; careless habits of expression in the vernacular ; paper- 
money ; Hindu cremation customs ; the culture of cotton ; rail¬ 
way travelling^ less pleasant than it might be by reason of the 
rude treatment experienced by 3rd class passengers ; the Post 
Office ; Police ; Bhritaut (a geographical description, taken from 
one of our school books) ; the Himalayas as a penal settlement; 
hanging; public sweepers; Government holidays, &c. In no 
instance did Mr. Kompson observed a disloyal tendency. The 
Akbar-i-Alum of Meerut is the most independent. The editor 
manages a smaller paper, also, the Meerut Gazette, intended 
by the Collector for the benefit of the rural population. He 
complains bitterly of the want of shouq-i-akhhar (taste for 
newspapers) among Native gentlemen. He admires the free¬ 
dom of the English Press, and alludes to a firman recently pass¬ 
ed by the Sultan of Rum, in imitation of the linglish policy, 
which relieves the Constantiuopolitan Press of all restraint, as a 
jotable instance of good government. A special agent for the 
eview of vernacular newspapers was appointed in the person of 
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Mr. Wagentrieber, whose translations had been submitted’* te^ 
the Government since October. 

Books. —An analysis of the list shows 1 hook published in 
English, 122 in Urdu, 126 in Hindi, 4'J in Persian, 11 in Arabic, 
41 in Sanskrit and 8 in two languages. Of the whole number, 
viz., 349, only 4 can be regarded as new books. The subjecta 
treated of are :—Educational, 84 volumes ; religion (Maliomm^ 
dan) 36 ; religion (Hindu), 78 ; stories (poetical and prose), 431 
essays, 4 ; history, 7 ; medicine, 13 ; law (Acts), 18 ; thusic,.l2;i 
miscellaneous, 61. Hindi translations of Mahotnedan poetry b| 
the amatory kind are becoming popular. The increase in the 
number of persons able to read their own vernacular has created 
a demand for books which illiterate and unprincipled printers 
meet with trash of these descriptions ; and it is a melancholy reii 
flection that the vernacular, which we take so much pains in 
utilizing as an organ of education in the masses, should thus bcr 
come a vehicle of immorality. Jtespectablo hiatives with Mrl 
Keinpson think that a list of objectionable works might be 
drawn up, and, after reviowal by competent Native Committees, 
be placed in the hands of the Magistrates, as the basis'of a de¬ 
finition of books illegal under Sections 292 and 293 of the In¬ 
dian Penal Code. If all persons licensed to print or sell books 
were to receive a copy of this list, a safeguard of some value would 
be created. The number of the editions of vernacular books 
printed by the Government Press during the ye.ar was 33, con¬ 
sisting of a total issue of 2,68,600 volumes, at a cost of Rs. 
19,869-13-7. 

The Year 186.>. 

New$ 2 ')apers .—The number was 20, or 2 mote than in the 
previous year, of which 1.5 were weekly, 3 fortnightly, 1 thrice 
a month and the rest monthly. The total circulation was 
12,366 of which 3,494 were taken by Government, 462 by 
European subscribers, 7,812 by Native subscribers and 699 
exchanged with other papers. 'I'he following is a summary 
of the contents of the Akhbar-i-Alum of Meerut, which had 
692 subscribers of whom 541 were natives—Will publish the 
names of subscribers who do not pay. Advocates education 
of female doctors. States that Lady Gladstone has become a 
Member of Parliament; and considers it a happy result of fe¬ 
male education. The name of “ Dak” is unblcst; e. g., gross 
management in the Post Office, Railway, and Indian Carryirtg 
Company. Correspondence fiom an apocryphal Mr. Palmer, of 
Cambridge College, who expresses unfavourable opinions upon 
English officers in India, and writes a long account of the cxe 
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%«tion of Muller. Discusses Russian politics. Suggests a num¬ 
ber of impracticable reforms in the administration of justice. 
States some paiticulai's respecting the expense of Government 
education. States that a wonderful discovery has recently been 
made, showing that, 3,000 years ago, Hindus, Egj>^ptian, Jews, 
and Romans traded with and made settlements in America. 
States the evils of perjury, and suggests remedies. Calls on 
Government to put a stop to adulteration of goods and prostitu¬ 
tion. Recommends that commissions in the Army should be 
given to Natives. Complains that the public are excluded from 
Judges’ and Magistrates’ Courts, 

i Books. —'J’he catalogue is drawn up in the form suggested by 
'the Royal Asiatic Society in their Memorandum of May, 1863, 
addressed to the Supreme Government; and is tolerably com¬ 
plete, The total number of works is 334, Of these 27 may be 
regarded as new books; 96 are religious, or on subjects connect¬ 
ed with religion, consisting mostly of reprints ; 77 are educa¬ 
tional ; 19 are in the Persian language, generally new editions 
of theKareema, &c.; 17 are in Urdu ; 25 in Hindi ; 4 in Arabic, 
and 12 in Sanskrit. The remainder of the catalogue includes 
■works on Law and Medicine; also Poetry and Fiction. Maps, 
almanacs and forms are a sufficient specification for all is¬ 
sues which do not come under these hesids. The number 
of poetical works is 20. As regards language, 71 per cent, of 
the whole number of publications of all kinds are in the verna¬ 
cular ; and of the rest, 10 are in Persian, 6 in Arabic, and 13 in 
Sanskrit. At Benares there are 4 Presses, in all of which 
16 books have been printed during the latter half of 1865 ; out 
of which 2 are almanacs, and 12 are reprints of old editions. 
Two books are new editions,—one Kosh Sangraya, a San¬ 
skrit Dictionary, and the other a commentary on Tutshikrit lia- 
mayana. Among works of general interest, now for the first 
time issued, are the publications of the Scientific SociiJty, set on 
foot by Syud Ahmed Khan of Allygurli. Several useful works 
were composed or compiled in their leisure hours by Native offi¬ 
cers in the educational department. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS AT BAREILLY AND 
BENARES. 

1865. 

North-Western Provinces’ Records, No, XL1V„ Art, //. 

Mu. S. OlaUK, the Inspector General of Prisons, submits this 
Report. ' 
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In 1865 tfaeris were treated in the Asylums at Bareiily atxl 
Benares 529 insane patients at lls. 41-1>1 a head exclusive ol' 
buildings and repairs. Ol these 49 were criminal lunatics cost¬ 
ing Rs. 1,963 5-1. There was aii increase of 37 in the numbef 
treated above the previous year. Of the whole 75 (14T7 per 
cent.) were cured, and 23 (4-85 per cent.) iinpioved and trans- 
lerred to their friends,—being a ratio of i6‘31 per cent, cured, 
improved, and in a lit state to be made over to their Iriends. 
There were 69 (11T6 jier cent.) deaths against 85 (l7’27 peaf 
cent.) the previous year. Dr. Oorbyn reports of the Bareilly 
Asylum that the causes of insanity in many are the result oi in^' 
toxicatiun by oliurrus and bhang, and these are the cases that 
make quick lecoveiies, Ol 386 cases under treatment 46 were 
due to these causes, 10 to fever, 26 to epilepsy, 1 to a blow on 
the head, 6 to hereditary causes, 1*2 to intemperance and 3 to 
ardent spiiits, or 104 in all to physical causes. To moral causes 42 
cases were due ol which 2 were fiom flight, 33 giief, 3 religion, 
and 6 exposure to the sun. The causes were unknown in 239 
cases. No tiolent measures of rcstiaiut had been resorted to, 
and the non-restiaint sj stem answeied well. All the patients 
were employed duiing their lucid iulenals. The value of their 
labour is estimated at Rs. 3,462. 

Dr. R. Cock burn reports on the Benares Asylum. The aver¬ 
age daily number of jiatients was 96’2y against 95*70 in 1864. 
There were 30 cases ol cure against 28. None ol the expenses 
were paid by Iriends. Ol the 144 cases treated during the 
year 29 were leiualcs ; 6 were due to bhang, 7 to ardent spirits, 
0 to gaiijah, 1 to opium, 1 was hereditary, 4 were due to grief, 
5 to lamily quarrels, 2 to loss of money, 4 to lo.-s of lelatious, 
1 to a lawsuit, 1 to over-study, 2 to religion and in 101 cases 
llio causes were unknown. The value ol the labour ol the lu¬ 
natics was R'^. 1,346. 


VACCINATION IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PBOVl.NCES. 

1805 60. 

Norlh-Weatevn Provinces’ Recoids, A’o, XLIV., Art. Ill, 
Dk. Beauson, the Superiuteiideut Geiieiul, submits this re¬ 
port. There weie 125,072 known successful cases against 
77,136 the previous year. The tables show not only how much 
gieater is the number of operations performed, but how much 
larger the percentage of success attained in those districts where 
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vaccination has been carried on for years (viz., Kumaon, Gurh- 
wai, anil ilohilcund) as compared with those divisions (Agra 
and Meerut, Allahabad and Jhansie, Benares, and Goruckpore) 
where vaccination is as yet an innovation. In some of the new 
districts, especially in Goruckpore and Benares, the prejudices 
against vaccination are very strong : the population is chiefly 
Hindoo; is wedded to inoculation, and regards small-pox as a 
kind of religious institution not to be interfered with. More¬ 
over the inoculators are interested opponents. There were 
^22,848 unsuccessful and 7,991 doubtful cases. In 10,672 the 
result was unknown. The total number of cases was 166,583 
and of vaccinators 193 each of whom, on the average, perform¬ 
ed 194 operations a month. The percentage of successful cases 
was 80*74. The importance of vaccination cannot be over¬ 
rated; for the mortality from small-[>ox in this country is some¬ 
thing very fearful. To every Tebseel in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces one vaccinator is attached ; and in every city where there 
is a municipality, composed of enlightened Commi.ssioners, one, 
two, or three municipal vaccinators are employed. To about 
every twelve vaccinators there is a Native Superintendent, and 
to every fifty or sixty vaccinators a European Superintendent 
who is a medical officer. 


ADJIINISTUATION OF THE CUSTOMS IN TOE 
NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1865-66. 

This Report is the last submitted by Mr. Money who has 
ably and successf ully managed the customs department for more 
than 12 years. 'I’lie year 1865-66 yielded Ks. 1,14,10,366 or 
more than in 1861-62 when the collections reached their high¬ 
est point of R.«. 1,07,60,179. The general results ol the year’s 
administration are embodied in the following abstract :— 


Department. 

N. W. P. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Total. 

Salt, 

Sugar, 

Miscellaneous, 

Rs. 

47,25,654 

5,43,502 

8,498 

Hs. 

33,84,930 

9,79,22<) 

6,736 

Rs. 

16,51,805 

89,254 

20,760 

Rs. 

97,62,389 

16,11,985 

35,994 

Total, .. 

52,77,654 

43,70,895 

17,61,819 

1,14,10,368 
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In 1864 65 the gross revenues were Rs. 90,49,941 and ftt 
1863-64 Re. 92,21,862. Ranged according to their receipt*, 
the divisions stand thus—Agra first, income Es. 31,10,797 ; 
Delhi second, income Rs. 24,69,214 ; Hansie third, income Bs. 
17,74,908 ; Muttra fourth, income Rs. 16,93,142; Saugor fifth, 
income Rs. 9,12,343 ; Wordah sixth, income Es. 5,19,448; 
Jhansie seventh, income Rs. 4,66.217 ; Raepoor eighth, income 
Rs. 1,84,376 ; Hoshungabad ninth, income Rs. 1,24,891 ; and 
Sirsa tenth, income Us. 1,20,037, Mr. Money attributes the 
success of the year’s operations to the restoration of commerciM 
confidence which took place in October, and to the diversion of 
the capital of speculators from hazardous investments in cotton 
to the more sale, though at times the less lucrative, trade in 
salt. The great rise wliich has took place in the price of im- 
])orted salt in Calcutta—from Rs. 39 to Rs. 128 per hundred 
maunds—leads to the conclusion that foreign salts will not have 
any prejudicial effect upon the sales of salt produced in India, 
As a proof that the railway will not meet the demands of the 
salt trade for carriage, it is mentioned that a large profit is now 
derived by a class of carriers who convey salt through the 
length of the Doab upon a cart drawn by a single bullock. 
The whole salt trade of the Imperial Customs amounted last 
year to maund'* 29,71,457 ; during the year the Raepoor Divi¬ 
sion being added, maunds 34,77,273 crossed the Great Customs’ 
Line. The total charges for 1864-66 were Rs. 9,9-5,236, or 10 
per cent, on Ibe income. For 1865-66 they amount for the whole 
Line to Rs, 11,78,948, or Es. 10-5-3 per cent, on collections. 
The largest importations were of Balumbha salt, aggregating 
nearly l2 lakhs of maunds : next in order comes Salumbba salt, 
with nearly six lakhs, and Sooltanpooree with 6f lakhs. Of 
only one other kind, the Deedwana salt, did the importation ex¬ 
ceed three lakh-s of maunds. Of 960 persons committed to the 
Magistrate for smuggling 9t) were acquitted, the proportion 
being much the same as in 18Gt-6o. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE CUSTOMS OF THE 
PUNJAB. 

1861-62 to 1866-66. 

Lteuten.vnt-Coi-Onel Lake, Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjab, repot ts to Government on the wot king of the several 
customs lines and salt mines s'lnce 1860-61. The following 
gives the details, but it will be obseived that the collections of 
the Delhi line have been included in the North West Oustoma 
Report epitomised above:— 
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Chiefly owing to the increase at the Cis-Indns mines and on the 
Deihi and Hissar line, the aggregate gross collections for the 
Punjab have increased from Rs. 62,07,bl3 in 1860 61, to 
76,88,dol in 1864-65. The income derived from salt has never 
been so high as in 1861-62, when a great impulse appears to. 
have been given to the trade by the facilities offered for ob¬ 
taining at cheap rates carriage on its return from importing' 
grain into the famine districts. The income from diHies on 
saccharine produce was the highest in 1862-63, since which tho 
falling off may be explained by the inordinate aiaount of capiti^ 
diverted to cotton speculations. 


Tub Year 1866-66, 


III a separate report for this year it is shown that the gross 
collections amounted to lls. 77,97,338 of which Rs. 43,70,895 
was from Delhi and Ilissar, Rs. 33,37,113 from the Salt Range, 
lisV 13,080 fiom the Sutlej line and Rs. 76,280 from the Kohut 
mines. The percentage of charges on gross colleciioos fell from 
8 to 7. Since the provisions of Act XIV. of 1843 came into 
operation tlie quantity of salt wliicli has paid duty in the Pun¬ 
jab has been ;— 


Quinquennial Periods. 

Total quantity 
in inaunds 
which has 
paid duty.' 

Average con¬ 
sumption per 
annum. 

1844-46 to 1849 .'iO ... 

1850-51 to 1864-66 ... 

1865-66 10 1859-60 ... 

1860-61 to 1864-65 ... 

1865-66 

52,74,696 

46 68,999 
47,84,365 
65,46,994 

10,64,939 

9.13,800 

9,66,871 

11,09,398 

11,28,355 


It may be a question whether, with due regard to the increase 
of population which has taken place, an enhanced consumption 
might not fairly have been expected. Similar information is 
given below regarding the export of saccharine produce, of 
which the increase is proportionately much larger than salt 
V01..X., paeiiv. 8 a 
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Quinquennial Periods, 

Total quantity in 
maunds which 
have paid duty. 

Average quanti¬ 
ty of SBCcha- 
rjpe produce 
exported per 
annum. 

1844 45 to 1849-50 

48,65,161 

H|||||||nRH^^|||l 

1850 61 to 1864-55 

51,67,618 

10.33,504 

1855-66 to 1859-60 

53,86,848 

10,77,370 

1860-61 to 1864-66 

58,60,154 

11,70,031 

1865-66 . 

■ 

15,81,646 


These figures further indicate the great impulse given under 
JJriiish rule to the growth of sugar by the extension of irriga 
tion from canals and wells. 


ADMINISTIUTION OF THE STAMP REVENUE IN 
TUB NORTII-WESrERN PROVINCES. 

186B-G6. 

TTie receipts were Rs. 2.),62,880 or Rs. 12,880 in excess of 
the estimate and R-. 1,74,2.50 more than the leceiptsof thepre- 
\iou8 year. The increase is partly due to the new system of 
registration. Of the whole amount share transfer adhesive stamps 
yielded Rs. 561 against Rs. 218 8 the previous year; foreign 
bill adhesive stamps, Rs. 2,444-15 against Rs, 613-6 ; adhesive 
stamps Rs. 28,912-14 against Rs, 27,527-8 ; hoondees or bills of 
exchange Rs. 1,6.'»,096-15 against Rs. 1,69,549, and judicial 
stamps Rs. 23,43,566-12 against Rs. 21 ,.56,962-8. The de¬ 
crease in hoondoe stamps occurred in seven districts and is as¬ 
cribed chiefly to the *' cotton crash” but also partly, in Fur- 
rtickabad, to evasion of the law, and to the use of Currency 
Notes for remittance. The number of persons convicted in 
1866 66 of breaches of the Stamp Law was 117, as against 299 
in 1864-65,-72 being acquitted after trial, as against 21. The 
punaber of noni-offiyal stamp-vendors increased from 928 to 978, 
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JAILS OF THE CENTRAL PBOVINCBa 

1866. 

^ Da. R. S. ABBOTT, Inspector, submits tills report, which 18 
teviewed by the Chief Commissioner. The total number of 
missions into Jail in the Central Trovinces was 9,933 iii till 
year 186.5, against 11,262 in the preceding year; and the dail,^ 
average of the prison population was 4,016 in the year 1866'. 
against 4,1.98 in the year 1864. The number of juveniles adf 
mitted into jail during the year 1865 was only 109, dgaiiist 24flr 
in the preceding year. These decreases, arising from eBcS 
causes, are jnonounced satisfactory. The proportion (11 ;peiif 
cent.) of reconvictions to total admissions is not on the who1| 
excessive, though the number of admissions on the third and 
fourth convictions seems large. Out of the 14,118 prisouera 
who passed through the jails during the year or remained in 
custody at its close, 804 were punished for breaches of jail dis¬ 
cipline ; out of these, 656 were punished with whipping. The 
good conduct system was only introduced during the year. The 
system of em|)loying convict warders and task-masters worked 
well ; the number of prisoners who o.<caped, 20 in all, out ol 
whom 9 were recaptured, is not large ; aud the ratio of escapes 
is small in those jails where the system of convict warders was 
most completely carried out. The daily average of prisoners in 
hospital during the year 1866 was 266. 'ihe proportion of 
deaths to the total number of persons who were in jail dur¬ 
ing the year was 3'46 per cent. But the ratio of deaths to the 
daily average strength was 1216 in the year 1865, against 7'(17 
in the ((receding year. Out of this percentage, the ratio of 
deaths from cholera was 3’65 ; the deaths due to other diseases 
being 8" 6 on the average daily jail j(oi)ulation. This high mor¬ 
tality rate is lamented. There were special. visitations of 
cholera and diarrhoea in the four jails of Kaepore, Nagpore, 
Jubbulpore and Uhundara. The Chief Commissioner be¬ 
lieves it is true that these visitations are not directly traceable 
to any sanitary defects, but they usually occurred only at times 
when the whole neighbourhood was similarly affected. 

industrial Works .—Out of an average daily strength of 4,016 
an average of 368 were non-labouring prisoners, aud 314 wai 
the daily average of sick ; so that 3,434 wa6 the average daily 
strength of tlie working prisoners. Their total earnings amount¬ 
ed to lis. 1,32,414 giving Ks. 39 as the average annual earnings 
of each laboring convict. The average cost of each prisoneri 
including every possible item of Jail expenditure, was about Re. 
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B8 per man. Tbus an ordinary labouring prisoner only earned 
about two-thirda of what he cost. The Chief Commissioner 
''considers that the Inspector must not rest satisfied with this 
result. Greater effort must be made to make Jail manufac¬ 
tures yield larger profiits. The labour spent on manufacture 
ttppears to be least remunerative of all branches of Jail employ¬ 
ment. Yet when new Jail buildings are finished, the great bulk 
of the prisoners will be employed within the prison walls. 
The average cost of each prisoner in the preceding year was 
Bs. 51. The increase was due to the cost of rations, cost of 
guard, cost of treating and dieting the sick. 

Education .—The prisoners in Jail who could “ read and 
write” at the close of 1866 were 266 to 297 on the last day of 
1664. There was an increase in the number who could “ read 
and write” in the Jfagpore, Saugor and Belaspore Jails. In the 
Baitool and Wurdah Jails, the numbers were the same at the 
close of 1865 and 1864 j the falling off was in the remaining 
Jails. The number of prisoners who could “ read only” was 
1,290 male and 81 females at the close of 1865, to 1,677 male 
and 36 females on the last day of 1864. Whi’st the prisoners 
were employed on new Jail buildings much progress in education 
could not be expected. 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION OF THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 

1865. 

This Report is submitted by Colonel H. D. Taylor, Inspec¬ 
tor General of Police. 

Comparative Statistics .—The most heinous offences fell from 
323 in 1864, to 265 in 1865, the decrease being 17 percent. 
In 1864 the decrease was perceptible in many pails; and was 
a subject for congratulation. In 1865 it was much more marked, 
and more general. Of murder, there was no case by Thugs, 
only one case by daooits, and only one by poisoning. But the 
several cases of murder for witchcraft reveal the degree of 
barbarism still prevailing in Chutteesgurb. For this the police 
cannot be at all held responsible. It rests rather with the Civil 
authorities to diffuse education, and to strive, by sanitary 
measures, to mitigate the horrors of those epidemics, the oc¬ 
currence. of which is the real cause of the superstition about 
witchcraft. The second noticeable circumstance in the report, 
is the progressive increase of the lesser crimes, chiefly against 
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property. The increaBe is ascribed to want of impunity from 
the unwillingnesB of the people to prosecute r— > 

1861. 186S. 


Murder by< 


Thugs 

Daooits 

Poison 

For sake of robbery 
[Ordinary 


Total Murders ... 
Attempt at murder ... ... 

Class I, Culpable homicide 

Grievous hurt and aggravated assault 
Rioting with deadly weapons 
Do. Ordinary 
Dacoity 

Robbery with hurt by deadly weapons 
Robbery 

Theft with preparation for hurt 
Rape 

Total of,Clas8 I. 


Theft by house-breaking and 
trespass 
Cattle theft ... 


Class II. 


Ordinary thefts 
Receiving stolen properly 
Mischief by fire 
Coining, &c. ... 


house- 


Total of Class II. 
Grand Total ef Classes I. and II. 


2 


8 

1 

4 

17 


60 




86 

77 

11 

1^ 

18 

IS 

26 

21 

1 

• •• 

30 

29 

33 

23 

32 

17 

54 

39 

8 

9 

29 

23 


323 265 


5,633 

7,140 

1,1?5 

970 

9,405 

9,585 

426 

542 

29 

17 

14 

8 

16,632 

18,262 


16,955 18,527 


Net Increase ... 1,572 

Action of the Police —According to the Police Returns, 
there were 22,452 cognizable cases reported to the Police in 
1865, being an increase of 8,330 offences, or 17 per cent, as 
compared with 1864. Of these, 1,629 were cases of nuisances 
taken up under Section 32 and 34 of Act V. of 1861. The 
number of cases similarly taken up in 1864 was 664. If these 
oases are deducted from both years, the comparison of othpp 
cognizable offences for the two years will stand thus:— 

1864 ... ... 18,668 offences 

1866 ... ... 20,923 „ 
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Iteiiisr an increase Of 12 per cent, in 1866. 

The comparison of 

non- bailable and 

bailable offences 

for the two years ta as fol- 

lows :— 





1864. 

1865. 

fnerease. 

Non-bailable 

... 16,734 

18,774 

2,040 

Bailable ... 

... 2,888 

8,678 

1,290 

Total 

... 19,122 

22,452 

3,330 

There was thus an increase of 12 per cent, of non bailable and 


of 54 per cent, of bailable offences reported to the Police. The 
principal increase in non-bailable offences was in thefts and 
receiving stolen property ; and of bailable offences, in vagran¬ 
cy and bad livelihood, breach of Abkaree laws, and offences 
finder Sections 32 and 34 of Act V. ot 1861. In 1866, there were 
216 prosecutions for vagrancy and bad livelihood, against 101 
in 1864. Of the cases refiorted during the year, the Police in¬ 
vestigated 11,687. In 9,749, or 81 per cent, of the cases (non- 
bailable and bailable) investigated, the Police apprehended 
16,726 persons. <.)f these 2,OV7 persons, or 12 per cent., were 
released on bail or recognisance by the Polico, and 14,821 pei- 
soDB, or 88 per cent., were sent before the Magistrate; 1,377, 
or 9 per cent, of persons sent np were discharged without trial, 
and 12,647, or 85 |>er cent, were convicted orcoinmittod. In 1864, 
the percentage was 81. There was therefore an improvement 
of 4 per cent, in this particular in 1866. The Police arrested in 
76 per cent, of the non-bailable cases that they investigated, and 
obtained convictions of 86 per cent, of persons sent before the 
Magistrates. They arrested in 97 per cent, of the bailable 
eases that they investigated, and obtained convictions in 83 jier 
cent of persons sent before the Magistrates. 

Accidents and Suicides. —'I'hc death ol 2,693 persons and the 
injury o( 386 persons by accidents were reported lo the Police. 
The number o( deaths is nearly the same as in 1864. Of the 
above, 646 persons were hilled, and 137 persons were wounded 
by wild beasts. The deaths under this head tire less by 43 
than in 1864. 904 persons were drowned, and 661 persons died 

from snake bites. The Liquor Ammonia kept at the police 
posts was successfully used in many cases as a remedy for snake 
bites. 541 suicides were reported to the Police. Accidental 
fires, which caused the loss of 82 lives, the destruction of 7,660 
houses, and the loss of property valued at Rs. 4,03,831 were 
reported. This shows a large increase in the destruction by 
fires over last year, 
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Administration of the Police.—Ait is declared satisfactory t^aC' 
while the number of crimes diminish the number of arrests 1 %^ 
crease; while the arrests,increase, the proportion of conviotiooli' 
increases still further ; that in more than eighty per cent, of ths» 
heinous crimes arrests are made, and that in about ninety pe* 
cent, of the arrests convictions are obtained ; and that in the 
above respects thete was improvement in 1863 over 1862, agaiijt 
in 1864 over 1863, and now in 1^6 over 1864, whereby the, 
progression appears to be regular. The Judicial Commissiones; 
remarks that, despite repeated orders, the Police do not eteii 
now (nlly and properly exhibit as arrested all the perso'tb 
whom they detain. Last year the Chief Commissioner reid)urk~ 
ed^ on the want of detective ability in the Police. There is no-i- 
tliing in the present Report to show any marked improvement! 
indeed, such was haully to be expected. The relations bgtween 
the magistracy and the police are stated by the Civil officers to 
bo as good as could reasonably be exjiected. The Judicial 
Cominissioner records (inphatiu testimony to the general good 
conduct of the Police, both as regards their performance of duty 
and their liearing towards the people. The Chief CommisT 
sioner is happy to believe that this good report is quite deserV* 
ed In July the Goiernnient of India sanctioned the siibstitur 
tion of 74 boy Orderlies on Rs 3 each per mensem, for 37 Con^ 
stables on Rs. 6 . I hese appointments arc given to the sons of 
policemen, and arc much sought after. The boys do orderly duty, 
arb taught in the Police schools, and are instructed in Police pro¬ 
cedure. These boys are ictained until they are old enough to bo 
(k)nstiit)lcs. and there is eveiy reason to hope that they will 
make valuable policemen. Owing to the dearness of grain, 
com|)eiisation was jmid to the police and the pay of the 2 nd class 
Constables of the Upper Godaveiy district was raised from Rs, 
6 to 7 a month. 'I he hnanctal result of these changes was to 
r.iise the annual cost of tlie Police of the whole Province fron; 
Rs, 11,67,1()() to lia. 12,06,656. The number of police punish- 
eil during (he 3 ear b}' the Magistrates was 262, of whom 135 
were imprisoned and 127 fined and by Police officers 3,417 of 
whom 490 weie dismissed, ],985 fined and 942 punished in 
other ways. One Constable committed murder, and another was 
guilty ol rape. During the Nagpore Exhibition, when Nag- 
pore was teeming with a multitude of strangers, from all parts 
of, and from beyond the Province, there occurred no crime, 
beyond a lew (lifling ihefi.s; there was no disturbance and no 
accident. The Exhibition grounds and buildings, containing 
treasures worth many lacs of rupees, were guarded by a body 
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-of 300 Pultee teinporftrily withdrawn from various diatriots for 
this aervioe. There was no loss of property of any kind within 
the eucloaure. 


SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS IN THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 

*1866-66. 

Mr. J. H. Morris, Settlement Commissioner, reviews the 
operations in each district of the Central Provinces and then 
remarks on the whole. The total area surveyed during the 
year was 3,278,480 acres, or 6,123 square miles, being 871 
square miles more than that ol the previous year: the details 
being village lands 23,91,771, and jungle wastes 8,86,709 acres. 
The boundaries of 2,003 villages were demarcated leaving 2,890, 
chiefly waste except in Mundla, to be marked off. The num¬ 
ber of villages inspected during the year by the assessing of¬ 
ficer was 3,569, which is very good, considering that the bulk 
of this work fell on the settlement officers of six districts, 
viz —Chindwara, Mundla, Chanda, Bhundara, Raepore, and 
Belaspore. There were 3,3b7 assessments made during the 
year and 3,920 announced. The financial result of the revi¬ 
sion of assessment was a net increa.-e of Rs. 29,067 or iljf 
per cent, on the original .lumina of the villages assessed ; thus 
making, with resumptions, &c., a total increase of Rs. 2,89,726, 
or 6^ per cent, on the total land revenue of these provinces 
which has as yet come under revision of Settlement. Of the 
five districts in which assessments had been made, there was 
a slight decrease in Chindwara and Chanda, and a consider¬ 
able rise in Raepore and Bela.spore; whilst in Bhundara no 
regular comparison can be made, in consequence of nearly 
all the assessed villages belonging to the Zemindarees, on whiclt 
a tribute (Tukoleo) or quit-rent had hitherto been paid. As¬ 
sessments had been completed in nine districts up to the close 
of the year. There remained only Mundla, the Chutteesgurh Di¬ 
vision, and the unsettled portions of Jubbulpore(Bijeeragogurh) 
and Nimar to be disposed of in the next and lollowiiig years. 
Up to the end of the year the holdings had been tested 
of 15,644 proprietors of 149,209 tenants with rights of 
occupancy, and of 246,162 teuauts-al-will. The number 
of proprietary right cases disposed of is large, as many as 
7,782 having been decided during the year ; the majority of 
these were newly instituted claims to shares. Good progress 
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was made during the year in the exclusion and demarca¬ 
tion of excess wastes. The important operation hud been com¬ 
pleted in all the districts of the old Saugor and N urbudda ter¬ 
ritories, with the exception of Mundla and the Bijeeragogurli 
tract of Jubbulpore. It was also entirely finished in jjag- 
pore, Wurdah, and Bhundara, and but little remained to, bei 
dona in either Cliindwara or Chanda. Some slight progress' 
was also made in llaeiiore, BclaH[)ore and Upper Godaveiy 
Districts. Mr. Moriis jmts down the area ol waste excluded 
at not less than 15,000 square miles, and tliis will be very 
greatly increased vvlien the vast wa.«tes oT the Mundla and other* 
sparsely jKquilated districts of the Provinces arc brought under' 
the operation of the rui.es. lie had erery hope of seeing 
Wurda completed by the end ot July 1866 ; and Seouee be¬ 
fore 31st October. As regards the remaining scttleiueuls, Nag- 
l»ore ouglit to be doue by the end of November, and Blmndara 
by Aiiril 1807 j—thus makiug 10 settlements entirely completed 
by the end of the current year 186G-67. Tlie cost of the Set¬ 
tlement Department during the )Cir was lls. 6,1-5,439, or 
Bs. 13,019 in excess ot that of the picrious year; including 
the expenditure iucurrorl on tlio Upper Gedavery, Nimar, and 
Bejeeragogurh setlloments, wiiicb was not included in last 
year’s return. Ot the settlements couipjct^ly lini-bcd that of 
Jubbulpore has ooet the aui-t, the total amount (o.xcluding Bi- 
jeeragogiirb) being neaily three lakli'-', wliiht Saugor cost Bs. 
9,62.;171, and lloshungabad Us. 2,05,418. 'J be total umuunt al¬ 
ready expended on the i^etilemeiit ol tlie Coiitiul Provi-iccsis 29| 
lakhs. Before tlie scttlemciit is erciywhere completed, it will 
have cost upwards of 10 lakhs more; (bus making lui aggre¬ 
gate expenditure of some 40 lakhs. 'J'liis may be considered 
very high, but tlie icsult liuo been in a great measure un¬ 
avoidable. During tlie year the load and sdiool funds were 
each enhanced from 1 to 2 per cent, on the Goverument jiiinma 
and the dak fund was fixed at 8 aimas per cent. Tlie number 
of revenue instalments was fixed at two, payable on 1st Febru¬ 
ary and Ist June. * The orders of Goverument, that at all future 
auuouucements of revised asses-menls the Government reserves 
the right, to decide whether the term ol settlement shall be for 
20 or 30 years, were carefully explained to t’uc people. 

Low Land Revenue .—In a review ol the Beport the Chief 
Cominissiouer quotes a despatch to the Government of India in 
which he accounted for the moderate, but comparatively low, 
land revenue of the Central Proxinces. The yield of produce 
per acre is perhaps not much more than one-half of wliat 

Voi, X., Faux IV. i H 
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it is in Northern India. The people «re not nearly ao in¬ 
dustrious, and do not use artificial means, such as manuring 
and irrigation, nearly so much. It could be proved that the 
average nunnber of acres to each husbandman is greater ; which, 
under the circumstances, goes to show that a man occupies 
more ground but does not work it so well. There is very little 
irrigation indeed. The population are scanty, consequently 
there is a competition among landlords for tenants rather than 
among tenants for land. On the other hand, the tenants do 
not, in the absence of full incentive, exert themselves as much 
as they might; and being often in remote localities, confine 
themselves merely to producing their own food. If the revenue 
rates are low as compared with Northern India, it could be 
shown that the rent-rates are equally low. Instead of the 
strong Bhyachara communities of Northern India, or the 
ryot in direct relation with Government as in Western and 
Southern India, there are almost universally petty landlords 
owning one or more villages, who cultivate some land them¬ 
selves and lease out the rest to tenants. In lands where out of 
the gross assets one share must go to the tenant and another to 
the landlord, it is not possible to realize so good a revenue as in 
those where peasant proprietors have both the oultivator’s'and 
landlord’s share. It has been shown by local experience that 
villages or tracts assessed at rates from 20 to 30 per cent, 
above those now prevailing,.have within recent times broken 
down. This consideration narrows the margin of possible 
enhancement. 


Prices .— It is remarkable that, on a comparison of the prices 
of common agricultural products in the year 3856 with those 
now ruling, in no district are the prices of 1866 less than 250 
per cent, above those of 1866. In some districts prices have dur¬ 
ing these ten years advanced 900 per cent. 

Statistics .—In the appendix of the Repbrt is given a com¬ 
parative statistical statement of area, jumma and rental rates in 
each district in 1866-66, from which we condense the follow¬ 
ing 
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TRADE AND RESOURCES OF THE CENTRAL 
PROVINCES. 

1865-66. 

This Report consists of a Minute by Mr. R. Temple, the 
Chief Commissioner. 

Hoads .—The total expenditure on roads in the year was Rs. 
0,10,247 of which Rs. 1,32,26.3 was from local funds. Except the 
works at the Korai pass the works were finished on the road 
between Jubbulpore and Nagpore crossing over the Sautpoom 
plateau, which has a breadth of more tJian a hundred miles of 
broken, hilly country, and is flanked by two mountain ranges 
rising abruptly to about a thousand feet above the plains. From 
Nagpore this trunk line proceeds to Chanda on the Godavery, 
100 miles; it was nearly complete throughout, except the 
bridges over the Wuuua and Ei-un rivers. Of the Wurdah 
Valley branches from the same line, 30 miles were complete, and 
some 30 more had boon worked upon. Siome railway feeder 
roads, too, in the Wurdah and Nagpore districts progressed. 
The work done during the year on the Godavery navigation 
works was not considerable ; action having to some extent been 
held in abeyance, in expectation of tlie decision of certain en¬ 
gineering and general quostioiis gn which Colonels Anderson 
,and Fife (olScers possessing special experience in southern and 
w'estern India) were deputed, by direction of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, to give professional counsel. 'J he completion of 
these navigation works is of vital importance to the trade of the 
Central Provinces. The'general project had been furthered one 
great step in advance, by the sanction accorded by the Secre¬ 
tary of State to the prosecution of works at the third or upper 
barrier, immodiately adjoining the Nagpore country. Roth the 
main and branch lines of the Great Indian I’eninsula Railway 
were opened to stations in the Central Provinces,—the mainline 
to Boorhanpore in Nimar, 310 miles from Bombay ; the Nagpore 
branch to Poolgaon on the Wurdah river, 452 miles from Bombay 
and 68 miles from Nagpore. On tiro main line a further sec¬ 
tion of 42 miles was about being opened to Khundwa, the head¬ 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner of Nimar. The branch 
of tjie East India Railway from Allahabad to Jubbulpore pro¬ 
gressed fairly, and will be completed some time in LS67. On 
the Nagpore branch the platelaying had advanced to within 20 
miles of Nagpore, and the line will be ojicned early in 1867. 

2'he Nagpore Exhibition .—The resources of the country were 
well displayed at this Exhibition. In the department of agri- 
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culture the' collection of samples of rice, wheat, oilseeds and' 
pulses was very varied and extensive.« There w^re more thah 
two hundred and fifty varieties of rice atone, and some really:; 
excellent samples of wheat. The specimens of millet, the prin¬ 
cipal article of food of the bulk of the population, were numer- • 
ous, but the prize was awarded to a very superior sample frota 
Agra. Among the samples of cotton of the indigenous kinds, 
those from Hingunghat were the best. Of the foreign varieties 
a few interesting specimens of acclimatized New Orleans, of ^€#4,; 
Island, of Egyptian, and of China cottons, were exWbited. 'Ihg c 
cultivation of the first mentioned foreign variety is beginning to, 
extend in the cotton growing tracts of Wurdah and Chanda,. 
where experiments, conducted last year under Government su¬ 
pervision, met with much success. The recent appointment of 
a Cotton Commissioner for these and the neighbouring cot-, 
ton growing tracts of Berar will give an impetus to the cultiva¬ 
tion of this staple and to its preparation for the English market, 
so as to mdet the requirements of the trade. The Government, 
Forest department set up a trophy, consisting of some thirty- 
nine sorts of the useful woods and timbers of these Provinces. 
Of the minerals exhibited, the most important was coal, sent 
from six districts in different parts of the Provinces. Only 
two of the coal fields—the _ Mohpaneo seam near the Ner- 
budda, and the Chindwara seam at Burkoee, 80 miles from 
Nagpore-—have been regularly worked. Recent discoveries 
have shown the upper valleys of the rivers Pencil and Tewa, 
both in the Sautpoora Hills, to possess large coal beds ; many 
of the exposed seams being four and more feet in thick¬ 
ness. Out of the 18 districts which compose the Central 
Provinces, 15 were able to send samples of iron ore from their 
own rocks and hills. In one district, Chanda, iron was sent 
from the same tracts where several seams of coal had been re¬ 
cently discovered. All those iron-ores have been worked for 
geuei'atious after the native method. The ore from Burwai in 
Nimar was judged to be almost too rich to work well, and would 
be apt to choke the furnace. The ore from Sirgori in the Chind¬ 
wara district, in the vicinity of a rich coal seam found at the 
same place, is of a good workable description, containing 47 per 
cent, of iron. The Tendookera iron mines, worked by the Ner- 
budda Coal and Iron Company, have long been famous for the 
quality and abundance of the ore. The building stone display¬ 
ed on the occasion of the Exhibition comprised no less than 
seventeen varieties, such as blue and red granites; black, white, 
and veined marbles ; blue and black basalt; oolites; red, yellow, 
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streaked and wnite sandstoBe; flagstones and slabs of sand¬ 
stone; limestone of many kinds. Among other useful mineral 
products were talc, manganese, ochres and coloured earths. 
There were five specimens of Nagpore cattle for light and 
rapid draught. At some of the cattle fairs held in the Pro¬ 
vinces, the show of oxen was really very large, particularly at 
Chanda, where the sales annually amount to from four to five 
lakhs of rupees (£60,000). Among the manufactures were the 
cotton and silk fabrics of the Nagpore country ; the embroideries 
in gold and silver of Boorhanpore in Nimar; the carvings in 
stone and wood from Chanda and Nagpore; the armour, cut- 
' levy and metal work from Nagpore ; the ropes and carpets of 
the Jubbulpore School of Industry ; the leather work from 
several districts and from the regimental workshops, and the 
s like. The cloth manufacture was the most important, as 
being a branch of industry in which -a large section of the 
population is engaged. English-made piece goods were for the 
first time imported into our markets, in close imitation of those 
so long and successfully made in and about Nagpore, but at 
prices thirty per cent, lower. If this import continues the 
decline of the old cloth manufactures of the Nagpore country 
must set in. The weavers took in thousands to other kinds of 
labour. 

The Season .—Though neither fhe autumn or spring harvests 
were positively unfavorable, the spring harvest in places was 
scanty, in other places below the average. In the Chuttees- 
gurh country, where the.cereals are the chief staples, the 
rice crop was fairly abundant, but the wheat was poor. Half 
the harvest having been deficient for two years running, 
Chntteesgurh did not send more than half its average quantum 
of grain to Nagpore. Consequently Nagpore drew upon 
the Nerbudda Valley Districts. In the Nerbudda country, too, 
the wheat and other spring crops were not so plentiful as usual; 
and some falling off occurred particularly from Hoshungabad, 
in the export to Malwa and countries beyond the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. Some scarcity and a rise in prices followed upon 
these partial failures. The frequency of such untoward cir¬ 
cumstances, occurring first in one, and then in another part 
of the country, causes the grain dealers to have an habitual 
distrust of the seasons, and to store, or even to hoard grain, 
sometimes in excessive quantities, as a reserve against jiossible 
needs. The yield of Mohwa and other wild fruit was generally 
deficient, and in some places almost failed. These cons- , 
titute articles of food with the hill tribes and with several of 
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the poorer classes; and any failure must aggravate the pressjire 
of the demand for the more regular sorts of provi¬ 
sions. The culture of the sugarcane was generally suc¬ 
cessful ; but for jrant of the latter rains in some places the 
plants withered on the ground. Hence there was some dimi¬ 
nution in the total out-turn of molasses, which forms a consi¬ 
derable item of local traffic. The yield of cotton, one of the 
largest items in the external commerce of the country, was 
generally fair. Notwithstanding the fall in prices of that 
staple, as compared with the year previous, this abundant crop, 
must have fully reinibursed the agriculturist for any loss he 
may have sustained by the diminished out-turn of the spring 
harvest generally. This fall in the prices of cotton tended 
again to stimulate the local manufacture of inferior cotton 
cloth. But the prospects of a permanent revival do not appear 
to be real. The importation of English cloths fell off during the 
year to some extent; but that was apparently owing to the 
abnormal state of the Bombay market, and not to any dimi¬ 
nution in the local demand. The manufacture of the first- 
rate Native cloths will probably hold its own for some time 
to come ; but the second-rate and inferior cloths must suffer 
as every other rude manufactui’e by the hand has disappeared 
before the production of machinery moved by steam. I’hough 
there was not so much of agricultural produce to export as in 
years immediately preceding, there was more in money value 
realized thereupon. 

Chief Imports and Exports .—Salt is produced nowhere 
in the Central Provinces and is therefore one of the largest 
Imports from Ganjam and the Chilka lakes on the Eastern 
Coast, for the Chutteesurh Districts ; from the Sambur lakes 
in Bajpootana, for the Nerbudda Valley Districts; and from 
the Konkun in the Bombay Presidency, for the Nagpore 
country. 'J'he trade is principally carried on by the Bunjara 
carriers with their pack bullocks, which bring salt, and return 
laden with grain and cotton and other goods. The imports 
during the last three years were:— 

Maunds. Tons. 

1863 - 64 ... ... 601,199 22,267 

1864 - 65 . 764,398 28,311 

1866-66 ... ... 834,607 30,907 

representing in money value a trade of about half a million 
sterling. The progressive increase is a satisfactory index ol 
the condition of the people. Refined Sugar is another large 
item in the returns. It is nowhere manufactured in the 
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Central Provinces, but is imported almost entirely from Mir- 
zapore. Some portion of tbe annual supplies passes tbrougli 
these Provinces on to Berar and the Deccan. The imports of 
the last three years were :— 

Maunds. 

1863- 64 ... ... ... ... 200,592 

1864- 65 ... ... ... ... 166,181 

1865- 66 ... ... ... ... 174,661 

representing in money value another import, valued at about 
a quarter of a million sterling. Metals and hardware form a 
large item of import as also of export. They include all kinds 
of wrought and unwrought metals—iron, brass, copper, tin, and 
the like. The brassware manufactured in some of the INer- 
budda Valley Districts is of excellent finish, and is much piized 
at home and abroad. After excluding ilailuay mateiial and Go¬ 
vernment stores, the imports and exports of the last three years 
stand as follow'S :— 

Imports. Kxports. 


Maunds. 

33,958 

42,086 

64,231 


Us. 

11,44.079 

15,61,369 

18,97,522 


Maunds. 

3Mf'6 

33,598 

29,787 


Us. 

12,87,630 

16,75,003 

15,23,573 


I'he English piece-goods trade somewhat fell off during the 
year 1866 66. 

In 1863 64 it amounted to Es. 41,57,169 
„ 1861-65 „ „ 56,86,496 

„ 1865-66 „ „ 34,95,123 


The mercantile reverses at Bombay no doubt affected the trade 
to this extent. The Native mcichants at Nagporo expressed 
confidence that the importation has, despite tins fluctuation, a 
tendency to increase. Tbe miscellaneous European goods trade, 
not separately registered during 1863-61, was during the past 
two years:— 

Es. 

1864- 65 ... ... ‘ 86,696 

1865- 66 ... ... 26,05,936 (£260,953). 

Some portion of this increase is duo to improved registration on 
the Wurdah frontier, where the Deptity Commissioner ar¬ 
ranged with merchants trading with Bombay to give tbeir in¬ 
voice valuations ; and some to real increase. A portion also 
arose from the requirements of the Nagpore Exhibition. But 
even after abatement for all this the increase seems very consi- 
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dcrable. The next largest import item is that of cattle. The 
trade is principally with Bundeleund and Malwa. The number 
of beasts imported— 

In 1864-66 was 27,003, valued at Es. 6,50,092 
„ 1865-66 „ 66,662 „ „ 16,63,944 

or more than double for the latter year ; which is a very |»- 
vourable sign, as indicating that the people arc beginning to 
spend some of their profits on agricultural stock. The aggre¬ 
gate Imports of all kinds, including those above mentioned, 
stand as follows for the past three years :— 

Tons. £ 

1863- 64 ... ... ... 60,488 1,964,448 

1864- 65 ... ... ... 68,826 3,186,654 

1866-66 ... ... ... 76,518 2,786,464 

But a truer abstract of the actual import trade would Ije gained 
by excluding Railway material and Government stores from the 
calculations. The figures for the three years would then stand 
as follows:— 

Tons. £ 

1863- 64 ... ... ... 60,488 1,954,448 

1864- 65 ... ... ... 57,689 2,006,325 

1865- 66 ... ... ... 74,348 2,663,625 

This shows on the whole a gradual, but steady, increase. The 
principal Eseport was cotton. It is remarkable that in a season 
not altogether fiivoura,ble to the crop, and during a year of 
reduced prices for the staple, there was a larger export than 
in any preceding year. For the last three years of registration, 
the exports have stood as follows : — 

lbs. £ 

1863- 64 ... ... 30,646,772 = 1,249,333 

1864- 66 ... ... 30,710,722 = 949,117 

1865- 66 ... ... 36,730,916 = 1,308,368 

The bulk, or three-foui’tlis of this trade, is with Bombay; of 
the other fourth, a portion is with Cuttack on the Eastern 
■Coast, and the residue is with Mirzapore. It is certain that 
what is exported, will leave the cotton-yards, clean, unadul¬ 
terated, and in a form more convenient for transport than 
heretofore. Should the demand continue at fairly remunerative 
prices, there is little doubt but that the cultivation may be 
indefinitely developed. The next largest item in the export 
trade is country cloth, amounting, annually, to about half a 
million sterling. For the last three years the exports were,— 

VOI. X., PlBT IV. ^31 
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Maunds. 

In 1868-64 ... ... .. 60,852 

„ 1864-65 . 64,277 

„ 1865-66 ... ... ... ... 56,052 

Eougbly estimated, the maiind would include some 16 pieces of 
cloth, taking fine and coarse together. The export trade in 
grain, which rose considerably in the previous year (1864-66,) 
fell to a point a little above the level of the ybar before that 
(1863-64) ini the year under notice (1865-66). The exports for 
the three years stood as follows :— 


Maunds. Tons, Value in Rs. £ 

1863- 64 ... 604,773 22,400 10,37,634 103,763 

1864- 65 ... 939,538 34,795 21,61,327 216,183 

1865- 66 ... 671,360 24,865 20,18,001 201,800 


But though there was a falling off in quantity, the amount 
in mone/ realized was much the same. Much of this trade 
that went in former years to Malwa was turned southward to 
Berar and Candeish. The total exports of all kinds may be 
stated as follows for the past three years of registration, after 
excluding Bailway and Government stores :— 

Tons. £ 

1863- 64 ... ... ... 51,863 1,954,660 

1864- 65 ... ... ... 77,030 2,379,926 

1866-66 ... ... ... 61,917 2,966,141 

Or taking the imports and exports together for the same three 
years, the figures would stand thus:— 

£, 

1863- 64... ... ... 102,341 3,909,008 

1864- 65 ... ... ... 134,719 4,886,251 

1865- 66 ... ... ... 136,266 5,619,766 

This shows a steady progressive increase. The great increase 
in the valuation is a natural result of tlie rise in prices of all 
commodities. The Returns present another remarkable feature, 
that while the quantity of the imports increased 47 per 
cent, the valuation increased only 36 per cent. On the 
other hand, while the quantity of the exports increased only 
19 per cent,, the valuation increased some 52 per cent. This 
has caused an annually increasing balance of trade in favour 
of the Central Provinces. In 1863-64 it was a mere fraction ; 
in the following year it was £373,601 ; in the year underreport, 
it is £412,526. These balances must have been adjusted by 
bulliou imports ; and though no attempt was made to as¬ 
certain or register the exact amount, there is certain testimony 
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of large bullion imports having been received during the past 
two years. 

T/ie Course of Trade with Bombay, Berar, and countries 
on the west, was during the past three years:— 

-Tons, £ * 


1863 64 ... ... 31,254 1,624,396 

1864- 65 ... ... 42,250 2,239,147 

1865- 66 ... ... 70,788 8,600,287 

With Mirzapore, Bundelcund, Malwa, and the countries on the 
north — 


Tons. £ ' 

1863- 64 ... ... 57.33S 1,987,414 

1864- 65 ... ... 66,579 1,886,348 

1866-66 ... ... 47,656 1,540,388 

With Gunjam, Cuttack, the South-west frontier states of Ben¬ 
gal, and other countries on the east — 

Tons. £ 


I8G3-64 ... ... 11,514 256,933 

1864- 66 ... ... 23.973 229,820 

1865- 66 ... ... 14,357 234,448 

And with the southern Madras country and Hyderabad (Dec- 
can)— 

Tons. £ 

1863- 64 ... ... 2,238 40,266 

1864- 66 ... ... 1,843 31,936 

1865- 66 ... ... 3,529 144,642 

These show severally, that while the small trade with Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan) and southern Madras, down the Godavery, some¬ 
what increased, that with the Eastern Coast Districts was 


almost stationary ; and while the trade with Mirzapore and the 
northern countries fell off a little, that with Berar and Bom¬ 
bay on the Western Coast more than doubled within the three 


years. 

Trade of the Towns. —The“ returns of imports are reliable 
because the farmers of the Octroi are bound to furnish correct 
statistics under legal penalties. As no duty is, levied on ex¬ 
ports the returns are not reliable and are not given. The im¬ 
port trade of some of the larger towns and cities shows the fol¬ 
lowing aggregate values :— 


Nagpore 


Tons. 

... 21,709 

£ 

824,292 

Kamptee ... 

• » • 

... 29,786 

624,99.3 

Jubbulpcre ... 

• ■ • 

... 21,289 
... 3,730 

374,884 

Saugor 

• • • 

61,071 
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Tom. £ 

Hosbungabad ... ... 857 52,263 

Sconee (Hoshungabad) ... 2,934! 100,772 

Hurda ... ... ... 4,200 96,200 

Nursingpore ... ... 2,800 64,120 

Booibaupore (Nimar) ... 6,811 104,607 

Hingungbat ... ... 6,468 396,771 

Cbauda . 9,291 295,718 

Blmndara ... ... ... 2,742 41,677 

Raepore ... ... ... 2,764 68,419 

Ttade of the Fairs. —There were 77 fairs during the year at¬ 
tended by 1,667,934 people. The following tabulates the trans¬ 
actions. 

Estimated value of property brought to 

the Fairs . ... Rs. 90,19,649 (£901,966) 

Detail of property sold at the Fairs : — 

1.—European goods of all kinds „ 8,08,496 (£80,849) 

II.—Country manufactures and 

raw produce... ... „ 26,03,318 (£260,382) 

III—Horses ... ... „ 15,532 (£1,553) 

IV.—Cattle and Sheep ... „ 11,96,928 (£119,693) 

V.—Miscellaneous goods ... „ 14,48,781 (£144,h7«) 

Total ... Rs. 60,73,065 (£607,306) 
There was a falling otf in English piece goods but an increase from 
15i to 26 lakhs of rupees’worth of country manufactures and 
produce compared with the previous years. At Chanda, at the 
fair held in April, the number of people was 145,100 ; at 
Kundulpore in the Wurdah District it was 130,000 ; at Gur- 
rakota in the Saugor District 1,47,980 ; at Ramtek in the Nag- 
pore District about 100,000. The largest cattle fair held in 
the provinces is at Chanda. 


RAILWAY'S. 

1866-66. 

Mr. JuLANp Danvers, Government Director of the Indian 
Railway Companies, on 24th May 1866 submits to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, a Report on the condition of the Rail¬ 
ways in India up to the close of the year 1865, as w'ell as an 
account of the expenditure of the various Companies up to 30th 
April. 
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Progress of Works. —The length of open line increased dar¬ 
ing the year from 2,945 to 3,332 miles by the addition of 
116 miles to the Great Indian Peninsula Pailway, 40 to the 
Madras, and 24^ to the East Indian, and by the opening of the 
Punjab line between Lahore and Mooitau, a distance of 206 
nailes. The Jumna bridge at Allahabad was opened, so that 
the distance of 1,020 miles Irom Calcutta on the East India liiM 
could be traversed in 37 hours. The following table shows the 
length of each line now open for traffic and the extent Vematn- 
ing to be finished :— 



East Indian I * 

Great Indian Peninsula 

i S.-W. line, including Ban 
Madras 4 galore branch 

line ... ... 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Scinde ... ... ... . 

'Punjab 

I „ Delhi. 

^Eastern Bengal 
.Great Southern 
{Calcutta and South-Eastern ... 

' Total 


l,276i 

l,129i 

47 

225 

• •• 

225 

l,266f 

704 

565f 

492 

492 

• •• 

318 

119 

219 

310 

306 

4 

109 

109 

• •• 

263 

253 

4 • • 

320 

• • • 

'320 

159 

114 

46 

166 

79 

87 

29 

29 

• • • 

4,944 

3,331i 

1,612} 


The extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway for 45 miles tb 
Goalundo at the confluence of the Ganges and Burrampootra 
was sanctioned. The Chord Line of the East Indian Railway, 
connecting at Burdwan and Luckieserai two ends of the cres¬ 
cent formed by the main line vid Rajmahal, was let under con¬ 
tract to Messrs. Brassey, Wythes and Perry. Its length from 
Barrakur, to which place the railway is now open, is 123 miles, 
and it is to be made with a double line of rails at once. There 
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is also a branch of 24 miles to the coal fields, to be constructed 
with a single line. The contract price is about 8,5001. pot nnile, 
exclusive of permanent way and rolling stock, which, with con¬ 
tingencies, will probably bring the cost to 14,000/. a mile, or 
about 2,000,000/. for the whole. In 1865 the number of ships 
which took to India railway material was 442 which carried 
199,167 tons valued at £1,729,643 on which £304,387 freight 
was paid. The railways possessed at the end of the year:— 


Bailway. 

Locomotives. 

Passenger 

Carriages. 

Trucks and 
Waggons. 

Total number of 
Vehicles. 

Former 

Number. 

.9 

.9 00 

c 

Former 

Number. 

Added in 
1866. 

East Indian 

328 

618 

6 

4,167 

510 

6,190 

Oreat Indian Paninsula 

143 

270 

32 

3,226 

200 

3,728 

Madras 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central 

80 

165 

25 

1,807 

416 

2,413 

India 

72 

236 

1 

3,121 

801 

4.169 

Soinde 

31 

I 66 


647 


713 

PuDjaub 

34 90 

is 

387 

105 

595 

Eastern Bengal 

28 102 


370 
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Great Southern of India 

11 

1 33 

2 

171| 2 

208 

Calcutta and South-Eastern 

6| 42 

■■ 

167 

... 

199 

Total . 

733^ 1,522 

78 

14,043 2,034 

17,677 


The stock was inadequate for the traffic and large orders had 
been given by the East Indian Railway Company for 215; by 
the Great Indian Peninsula for 140 ; by the Delhi for 100 ; 
and, by the Madras, Bombay, Baroda and Centi al India, Eas¬ 
tern Bengal, and others, lor 38 new engines. The delivery of 
these 418 engines will, however, be spread over three or lour 
years. 

Shareholders .—The number was'as follows at the end of 
ljB66 
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ing fliuropeans and Natives together, amount to only about two 
per cent., and taking Natives alone, to scarcely more than one 
per cent. Yet in a despatch of the Court of Directors of 14th 
November 1849, it was suggested that provision should be made 
against raising too large an amount of capital in India, as it was 
thought that the difficulty of obtaining the annual amount re¬ 
quired from India for the expenses of the Indian Government 
in England might be increased thereby. 

Unguaiantem Railways .—The only ones were still the “ In¬ 
dian Branch Railway” and the “ Indian Tramway” Companies. 
The Branch Railway Company have opened a line 27 miles in 
length from Nulhatee, on the East Indian Railway, to Moor- 


shedabad, but hitherto the traffic has been such as to disappoint 
expectations. The chief hopes ,of the Company are, however, 
placed upon the line which they are constructing between 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, and which is rapidly approachir^ 
completion. It is made with the 6 ft. 6 in. gauge, and is re¬ 
ported to have been well executed at a coat not exceeding 
6,000/. a mile, including rolling stock. The whole expenditure 
of the Company upon the two lines, including 60,000/. borrowed 
























frona the Secretary of State in Council to complete the equipmen' ol; the Cau pore ^ and Luofinoir 
line, amounts to about 400,000f. The Indian Tramway Compacy has opened a line in the Madras 
Presidency, 19 miles in length, from Arconum to Conjeveram. It bas been constructed at the rate of 
about 4,000i. a mite, the 3 ft. 6 in. gauge having been adopted and light rails used. Th traffic does 
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Among the total the numher of deaths was 87 and of retirements 
fi-Dui ill-health 20, while 50 candidates in England were rejected 
by the examining physician. 

Aeindents. —Uui of about 13,000,000 passengers, 18 or I’SO 
per million were killed, and 44 or 2 39 per million were injured 
Iroiu causes beyond their control; and five were killed and six 
injured from their own iniscouduct or incaution. One singular 
class of casually with which England is not familiar, and 
which is not included in the returns given, is that which comes 
under the head of “ lound dead.” The number of persons so found 
are considerable, death, it is supposed, being caused by the ef^ 
fects of the great heat ui'on those who undertake journeys and 
religious pilgrimages when they are physically unfit lor tlie 
exertion. 

Oaintal .—The total expenditure of capital on the lines which 
are open and are in course of construction auiuunte'd on Ist 
Jlfay to 00.646,000/., of which expenditure 22,000,000/. was in¬ 
curred in England, and 38,64 .t, 000/. in India. The amount 
raiiSed up to the stiine j.eriod was 60,860,000/., of which 
47,980,000/. is in share capital, and 12,880,000/. in debentures 
The expenditure last year w as 5,384,431/., of which 2,192,000/. 
was expended in England, and 3,192,323/. in India. This is 
slightly in excess of the estimate made at the beginning of the 
year, and is 1,500,000/. more than the exiienditure of the pre¬ 
vious year. The estimated expenditure lor 1866-67 is for Eng-, 
land about 2,800,000/., for India about 3,600,000/., which is 
greater than it has been for several years. This is owing to 
the vigorous efforts made to complete the works on the lines iu 
course of construction, and to the large supplies of locomotive 
engines and . roiling stock required to equip the open lines. , 
'I'lie bitlauce now iu the Government Treasury towards meet¬ 
ing '(.his expenditure of 6,800,000/. was only about 220,000/. 
Ill i^ddition to the amount required for this year’s exjieuditure, 
theeuin of 1,000,000/,, which the Govcrnmeni has been obliged 
to advance to some of the Companies, will have to be raised dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Besides the expenditure by the Coinjianies from guaranteed 
capital, this year the charge against the Stale (or land required 
for the new lines under construction will amount to about 
360,000/. Last year this item was not more'ihan 173,000/. 
The' estimated loss by exchange upon the capital advanced by 
the Governments in India, at the rate of Is. 10</. the rupee, 
last year upwards of 400,000/. Tiie gain by exchange 
- the, net receipts was about 140,000/., leaving a net 

tWi.. Pa*tIV. 
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loss for the year of 260,000/. The loss will be covered in 
future years by the gains arising out of the application of 
the Is. lOcf. fixed rate of exchange to the earnings of the rail¬ 
ways paid into the Government treasuries. The sura which’ 
it is now estimated Will be expended on the undertakings 
8fl at present sanctioned is upwards of. 81,000,000/., being 
400,000/. in excess of last year’s estimate. This is accounted 
for by the construction of a much larger extent of double line 
than was then expected to be necessary, by the additional length 
to'certain lines, and by the greater number of engines, car¬ 
riages, trucks, &c., required to equip the open lines, in order to 
provide for the rapidly increasing trafiic. The following table 
shows the sums that have been annually expended since the 
commencement of operations, and the mileage completed in 
each year. As the expenditure api)lie8 to the works in pro¬ 
gress, as well as to those which are finished, the mileage does 
not bear any relative proportion to the expenditure ; this is par¬ 
ticularly exemplified in the years 1859 and 1862 : — 



Tear. 


Miles open¬ 
ed during 
the Year. 

Expended 
in Eng¬ 
land. 

Expended 
ill India. 

'J'otal. 

To 18.50 ... 


... 


£ 

13()..375 

f 

44.781 

£ 

176,156 

In 

1851 ... 




154.212 

197.111 

351.323 


1852 ... 




174,920 

252,610 

427.560 


185.3 ... 


22 j 

- 

252,484 

418,165 

670,649 


1851 ... 


50J 

■ 

91)0.878 

768 710 

1,729,588 


1855 ... 




1,939.101 

1.431,904 

8.371.005 


1856 ... 


. IOI 5 

i 

1.752,813 

1,765.094 

3.517.»07 


1857 ... 

• • • 

143 


1.324,873 

2,092,395 

3,417,268 


1858 ... 

• •• 

M5 


1,940,052 

3,551,073 

.5,491.125 


1859 ... 

• • • 

7H 

2,507,949 

4.654,923 

7,162,872 


1860 ... 


208 


2,396,924 

5.192,846 

7.589,770 


1861 ... 


759 


1,596,010 

4,91)2,604 

6,558,614 


1862 ... 


747 


1,854,289 

3,956,563 

5,810,8,52 


186.3 ... 

• • • 

233i 

1,411,661 

1,387,699 

3.360,114 

4,771,775 


1864 ... 

•• • 

4024 

2,418.345 

3.806,014 


1865 ... 

• • • 

• •• 


2,192,090 

3,192,323 

t 

5,384,413 


Traffic and Revenue .—The traffic on the principal lines 
during 1865 exceeded the moat sanguine expectations. Up¬ 
on the completion of the Allahabad bridge over the Jumna 
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oa the East Indian, and of the ghat inclines of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, the unfinished state of which works had in 
former years caused serious interruptions in the traffic, the die- 
inand for the conveyance of goods was so great that the resources 
of the Com|)aiiie8 were to meet it. It is clear now that the. 
traffic on these great higliways will be enormous, and that for 
some time to come it will increase in proportion to the means 
provided for carrying it. The Great Indian Peninsula itaiiwayf 
will probably be the iirst to set the example of paying more 
than the guaranteed interest. Mr. Danvers is able to give only/ 
the results of the five following lines for the year ending Slat 
December 1865:— 


Railway. 

Net 

Receipts 

1864. 

Net 

Receipts 

1866. 

Guaranteed Capital, in- 
luterest eluding De- 
1865. j bentures. 

1 

Estimate 
Capital on 
open Lines. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

East luiliim. 

Great linJiati Pe- 

6:10,804 

928,750 

1,101,813 

23,236,260 

22,000,000 

uiii&ula . 

178,22(1 

480,494 

609,233 

12,184,660 

10,000,000 

Madras. 

156,378 

219,452 

367,326 

7,346,520 

7,000,00(i 

Eastern Bengal ... 
Great Soutlicrn of 

42,202 

62, 111 

78,441 

1,568,820 

1,500,000 

ludia. 

11,805 

17,785 

43,.391 

867,820 

650,000 


1,014,49!) 1,708,592 

2,260,204 

45,204,080 

41,150,000 


The net amount earned by these Railway Companies in 186.5 
is thus shown to be 1,708,592/. The guaranteed interest paid 
to the same Companies during the year was 2,260,201/. But 
this amount applies to a capital of 45,201<,080/., while the sum 
exj)ended on the lines earning 1,708,592/. does not amount pro¬ 
bably to more than 41,150,000/., the guaranteed interest on 
which would be 2,067,500/. The amount earned by the open lines 
would, therefore, fall short of the sum paid for the guarantee 
oil the capital representing those lines by only about 349,000/. 

Working and Jixpenditure .—The only part of the construc¬ 
tion that has in any way failed is the wooden sleeper, which, 
on some lines, has nut been found to resist the effiects of the 
wet and heat. Iron is, consequently, being largely substituted 
for wood, and, on the Madras Railway, has already produced 
a considerable reduction in the cost of maintenance. But 
while the works have been admirably coustructed, and the best 
materials have been used, it must uot be overlooked that they 
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tiftHDOt b6 alt(»gether exempt frbm the influences of a tropical 
ciiAate, with its floods and cyclones, awd that watchfulness will 
he necessary to ensure the preservation of the lines in their 
^>rOsent condition. With regard to the working expenses, there 
are two items which, at jjresent, are particularly high on ln» 
tlian Hues, and these are the European establishments and the 
fuel, both of which, compared with railways in Europe, entail 
a heavy charge. As regards the high cost of fue,l, however, 
this does not apply to the Bengal lines, the coal for which is 
obtained from collieries at Burdwan, Raneeguuge, and Kur- 
hurbalee. The great advantage of these sources of supply 
win be understood when it is stated that the price of coal at 
the pit’s mouth to the East Indian Railway is about lOs. per 
ion, while English coal has lately cost the railways iii the Bom¬ 
bay and Madras Presidencies from 40s. to 708. a ton at. their 
maritime termini. The cost, at the most favourable lime.s, will 
not be less than 40*. On some lines wood is used instead of 
Coal, and, with proper precautions against the escape of s[)ark8, 
answers admirably. On ‘the Madras Railway it is calculated 
that the cost of wood fuel is less than Iralf that of coal and coke. 
When some 150,000 or 200,000 tons of fuel are consumed an¬ 
nually, aud when from 40*. to 60s. per ton has to be paivl for 
it, it is time to look round lor relief. Australian coal has been 
tried, with what success has not yet been reported ; but from 
India herself the supply of fuel should ultimately come. By 
the judicious jrlanling and preservation of forests, and by the 
development of the mineral resources of Central India, means 
will be afforded for rendering her indci)eudcnt of foreign sup¬ 
plies. In 1866 from England the G. I. P. railway ()f>taincd 
26,799 tons of coke and coal at an average cost of 4 Is. 3(i. 
per ton; the Madras line, 7,638 tons at 385. 4cf. ; the Bombay 
and BaroJs line 6,864 tons at 418. Id. ; the Sind line 1,907 
tons at 40*. aud the Great Southern 2,560 tons at 388. 

Rates and Fares .—There was a tendency during the year 
lo increase the rates and fares. They were still, however, 
ow, as compared with European rates. When there is a 8u65- 
iient supply of rolling stock, and a large and well sustained 
raffle, lower rates may be found to be more profitable than 
iigher. It is not the high profit ui>on the unit, but the small 
►rofits upon the large numbers or quantity, which should he 
ought for. The tables show that comparatively few people 
ravel iu the first and second classes. It appears that 94 per 
eut. travel in the third, 4'78 travel in the second, and I'12 in 
ae first class. Various fares and different kinds of carriages 
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Imve been tried with the view of attracting more to the firat 
and second, but without producing other resulis. Cheap fares 
are stronger than caste. The fares vary in the 1st class from 2|d!. 
per mile on the E. I. Railway to on others; from Id. 
to |rf. ^id class and ^d. to ^d. 3rcl class. For goods the rates 
vary from \^d. to Id, in the lowest class, and Id. to in 
the fifth class per ton per mile. 

Guaranteed Interest .—Up to the end of 1866 the sum of;, 
£16,966,865-13-6 was paid as guaranteed interest. Thus a 
sum of very nearly 16,000,000/. has been paid by (he Govern* 
ment during (he last fifteen years to ihe Railway Com])anie8' 
as interest on the capital raised by them. Of this sum, about. 
4,900,00(1/, has been receive! back by the Goveuiment from 
the earnings of the Companies. The sum paid last year on 
account of the guaranteed interest was 2,796,677/. as coro- 
j)ared with 2,567,744/. in 1864, The receipts from the railway 
traffic, which in U64 amounted to about 840,704/, last year 
rose to 1,341,560/., reducing the net payment by Government 
on account of the guarantee from 1,727,040/. to 1.456,122/. 
This improvement furnishes ground Ibr ilio hope that gradually 
the two amonnts will be balanced, and liiai a comuiencement 
will then be made by the Companies in paying back past years’ 
interest, and in declaring a larger dividend iban the guaranteed 
interest of 5 per cent, to the sbarchobi. r.s. 

Summary —The present sanctioned system of guaranteed 
Railways comprises a length o( nearly 6,000 miles, of which 
about two-thirds have been finished. One thirtl of the whole 
will probably have to be made with a double line, within the 
next five or six years, before which time the 4,944 now in 
course of construction will be opened. It is estimated that this 
system will cost about 81,000,000/., of width sum 60,860,000/. 
had been raised, and 60,645,000/. bad been expended on the 
1st May 1866. The expenditure in England has amounted to 
about 22,000,000/.; in India, to 38,600,000/. Materials to the 
value of 17,622,172/., and weighing about 2,883,636 tons, have 
been sent from hence. The proprietors of Indian railway stock 
and debentures now number 39,466, of whom 2,933 have been 
added during the past year. The gross receipts during the 
year ending June 1865 were 3,122,480/., as compared with 
2.303,288/. in the previous year. The working expenses 
1,565,437/. as against 1,322,656/. The net profits were in 
1863-64 840,704/., in 1864-65 1,341,550/. The receipts from 
goods increased from 1,334,951/. to 1,844,904/, The number of 
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paseen^ers was in 1868<64 11,631,683, in 1864-65 about 
12,500,000. 

Future Frospecta. —Mr. Danvers thinks that there is much in 
the present condition of Indian railways to encourage the hope 
that success and prosperity are before them. The chief requi¬ 
sites to ensure these results are skill and energy, guided by 
sound principles of uiauageinent. Each railway must necessari¬ 
ly, to a certain extent, be regulated according to its own condi¬ 
tion and circumstances. But there are certain leading princi¬ 
ples upon which the general administration of the railway sys¬ 
tem in India should be carried on, and these may be expressed 
in two words, unity and uniformity. The principle of unifor¬ 
mity should be applied not only to certain points of construc¬ 
tion, such as the gauge, the bridge openings, the space between 
tracks, &c., but also to the weights and measures used on the 
different lines, to the incule of keejtiug and auditing accounts, 
and, as far as practicable, to the rates for jtassengers and goods 
and telegraph messages. Uniformity and simplicity might also 
with advantage regulate the control which it is the right and 
duty of Government to exercise under the contracts. General 
rules and regulations, and a tariff of maximum charges, should 
be established to ensure the pro[ier mauagement of the railways 
and the protection of the public, but the Government might be 
relieved from interference with details. 

The Report is accompanied by a map sbowing the railways 
and the cotton and coal districts of India in 1866, and by co¬ 
loured diagrams of traffic. 
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